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PREFACE 


This  book  covers  the  topics  outlined  for  the  third  unit  in  Social 
Studies,  introduced  into  Alberta  Senior  High  Schools  in  1939.  The 
period  dealt  with  is  unqestionably  the  most  critical  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  world’s  history.  The  problems  studied  vary  in  scope 
from  the  magnificent  idealism  of  Wilson’s  League  of  Nations  to  the 
experiments  in  preventing  soil-drifting  in  Southern  Saskatchewan. 
The  mistakes  of  the  War  and  the  greater  mistakes  of  the  Peace 
Treaties;  the  retrogression  in  human  liberty,  as  some  great  powers 
abandoned  democracy,  while  others-  modified  it  to  suit  changing 
conditions ; the  tragic  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  collective  security 
in  favor  of  power  politics  and  rearmament  programs  ; the  economic 
crisis  as  the  depression  threw  twenty-five  million  men  out  of  work; 
all  these  and  more  are  included  in  contemporary  problems,  inter- 
national, imperial  and  national. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  bring  together  within  the  covers 
of  one  little  book  a concise  and  organized  treatment  of  these  problems, 
to  assist  students  and  overworked  teachers  who  lack  opportunity  or 
time  to  consult  all  the  suggested  reference  books.  The  author  has 
gathered  facts  and  impressions  from  many  different  writers.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  will  be  defeated  if  the  student  does  not  himself 
read  extensively.  If  he  reaches  conclusions  different  from  the  author’s, 
then  the  course  is  successful  in  its  main  purpose  of  arousing  interest 
and  independent  thinking. 

These  are  contemporary  problems,  the  most  of  them  still  unsolved. 
The  course  is  intended  to  open  up  a hundred  questions,  for  which  it  is 
hoped  the  student  will  feel  interest  and  social  responsibility  enough 
to  seek  answers  in  the  coming  years. 

For  any  errors  of  fact  or  judgment,  the  author  asks  indulgence. 


August,  1939, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 


LUCY  BAGNALL. 
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UNIT  ONE 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

CHAPTER  I— THE  WORLD  WAR 

1.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  PRECEEDING 
THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  World  War  was  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  ever  befell 
mankind.  It  surpassed  all  previous  wars  in  the  number  of  men  and 
of  nations  involved,  in  the  extent  of  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
and  in  its  effects  upon  civilization.  The  belligerents  known  as  the 
Allies  numbered  twenty-three : Serbia,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  the 
British  Empire,  Montenegro,  Japan,  Italy,  Portugal,  Rumania,  the 
United  States,  Cuba,  Panama,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Gautemala,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Greece,  Siam,  Liberia,  and  China.  The  belliger- 
ents known  as  the  Central  Powers  numbered  four : Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Turkey,  anUEuTgaria.  The  neutrals  were  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain  and  all  the  Latin  American 
nations  not  already  mentioned. 

Underlying  Causes  of  the  War. 

The  chief  underlying  causes  of  the  World  War  were  the  con- 
flicting and  entangling  military  alliances,  exaggerated  nationalism, 
the  economic  imperialism  of  the  industrialized  nations,  excessive 
armaments,  and  secret  and  bungling  diplomacy,  which  in  the  end 
proved  unable  to  handle  the  international  crises. 

(a)  Entangling  Alliances. 

After  the  Lranco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  Bismark  initiated  a 
series  of  alliances  which  resulted  in  dividing  Europe  into  two  hostile 
armed  camps,  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy,  and  the  Triple  Entente  of  France,  Russia  and  Britain.  These 
alliances  were  created  as  defensive  measures,  yet  they  came  to  pro- 
mote war(7]in  the  first  place  they  increased  the  number  of  danger 
spot^Z^Further,  since  the  powers  were  no  longer  isolated,  they  were 
less  nkely  to  make  diplomatic  concessions,  and  indeed  feared  that 
any  concession  might  be  taken  as  a sign  of  weakness. 

The  Triple  Alliance — After  1871,  Bismark,  fearing  French  desire 
for  revenge,  built  up  a series  of  alliances  with  the  purpose  of  isolating 
France.  Compelled  to  choose  between  Russia  and  Austria,  whose 
interests  clashed  in  the  Balkan  States,  Bismark  chose  Austria,  and 
made  the  Dual  Alliance  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  1879. 
Austria  joined  because  she  meant  to  expand  in  the  Balkans,  and  needed 
an  ally  against  Russia,  who  had  similar  designs.  Three  years  later, 
^VY0<Jtaly  joined  Germany  and  Austria,  completing  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Italy  should  naturally  have  avoided  an  alliance  with  Austria,  because 
she  objected  to  Austria’s  activity  across  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  when 
France  seized  Tunis  which  Italy  wanted,  the  latter,  furious  with 
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France,  joined  Bismark’s  combination.  So  Italy  proved  the  weak 
link  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  World  War 
went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  Triple  Entente — When  Russia  was  finally  rejected  as  an 
ally  by  Germany,  Russia  and  France  were  both  left  isolated  in  Europe, 
and  so  they  drew  together,  forming  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  1894. 
Meanwhile  Britain,  whose  policy  had  been  ‘splendid  isolation,’  became 
alarmed  by  Germany’s  unfriendliness  and  her  naval  expansion,  and 
changed  her  attitude  to  France.  In  1904,  these  two  powers  established 
the  Anglo-French  Entente,  and  agreed  to  respect  each  other’s  spheres 
of  influence  in  Egypt  and  Morocco. 

France  now  desired  to  promote  better  understanding  between 
her  allies,  Britain  and  Russia.  Britain  had  been  Russia’s  enemy 
because  of  the  latter’s  southward  expansion  in  the  direction  of  British 
India,  and  her  activities  in  the  Far  East.  But  Britain  came  to  believe 
that  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  there  was  less  danger  from  Russia 
than  from  Germany,  who  was  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Turkey 
and  planning  a Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway.  So  Britain  and  Russia 
adjusted  their  differences  in  the  Near  East,  and  divided  Persia  between 
them.  This  then  brought  Britain,  France  and  Russia  together  in 
the  Triple  Entente,  1907. 

In  1902,  Britain  and  Japan  formed  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
adjusting  their  relations  in  the  Far  East. 

(b)  Nationalism. 

Nationalism  has  been  defined  as  an  “emotional  state  of  mind  in 
a people  in  which  they  manifest  the  desire  to  maintain  and  foster  their 
own  government,  ideals,  aspirations,  and  frequently  a common  religion, 
race  and  language.”  Between  1870  and  1914  such  an  intense  national 
spirit  took  possession  of  Europe,  that  most  “patriots”  looked  down 
upon  all  foreign  cultures,  and  adopted  a boastful  if  not  bullying 
attitude  towards  their  neighbors.  In  addition  to  this  exaggerated 
nationalism,  there  was  a violation  of  the  nationalist  principle,  felt 
by  the  “submerged  nationalities”  or  subject  races  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
in  Russia  and  in  Turkey.  In  1914,  there  were  many  national  sore 
spots.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice.  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  desired  by  both  France  and  Germany,  because  they  contained 
a mixture  of  French  and  Germans,  and  because  they  were  economically 
valuable  for  their  coal  and  iron  deposits.  Italy  wished  to  acquire  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Adriatic,  which  was  governed  by  Austria,  but 
populated  by  Italian-speaking  nationals  (Italia  Irredenta)..  Serbia  in 
the  Balkans  was  anxious  to  free  her  Slavic  kinsmen  from  Austria  to 
the  north,  Turkey  to  the  south,  and  Italy  to  the  west. 

All  these  unsatisfied  nationalist  ambitions  led  to  international 
friction  and  hatreds. 

(c)  Economic  Imperialism 

The  latter  j^rT^f^henineteenth  century  saw  a race  on  the  part 
of  the  Great  Powers  for  the  unclaimed  areas  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
Landlocked  countries  wanted  access  to  the  sea,  sources  of  man  power 
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and  naval  bases  in  colonies,  and  the  prestige  of  possessing  an  empire. 
But  more  important  was  the  economic  urge  for  colonies  which  followed 
the  spread  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Colonies  would  furnish 
to  the  homeland  (1)  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  (2)  markets  for 
surplus  manufactured  goods,  (3)  avenues  for  the  investment  of  surplus 
capital,  and  (4)  food  stuffs  for  the  industrial  workers.  Russian 
imperialists  wanted  to  control  Constantinople  and  the  straits,  Austria- 
Hungary  desired  to  control  the  Balkans  and  reach  the  Aegean  Sea, 
Germany  aimed  to  exploit  Asia  Minor,  Italy  hoped  for  territorial 
expansion  in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  transformation  of  the 
Adriatic  into  an  Italian  Lake.  British  and  French  imperialists  who 
had  largely  monopolized  Africa,  were  not  prepared  to  be  generous 
with  the  belated  imperialistic  desires  of  the  newer  states,  Germany 
and  Italy.  Imperialism,  then,  was  a source  of  mutual  fears  and 
suspicions,  and  created  the  atmosphere  for  a great  war. 

(d)  Excessive  Armaments 

The  period  after  1871  saw  a great  increase  in  national  armaments. 
Nearly  all  the  European  countries  employed  conscription,  training 
all  men  who  were  physically  fit  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
putting  them  into  the  reserves  until  they  were  forty-five.  By  1914, 
the  five  Great  Continental  powers  had  some  three  and  a half  million 
men  in  their  standing  armies,  and  nearly  twenty  million  in  reserve. 
Science  had  devised  new  and  more  terrible  engines  of  destruction, 
improved  machine  guns,  high-explosive  shells,  mines  and  torpedoes. 
On  the  sea,  the  model  for  all  naval  powers  was  the  Dreadnought, 
which  was  a floating  fortress.  Britain,  who  depended  for  defence 
upon  her  navy,  found  a bitter  naval  competitor  in  Germany. 

Such  competition  in  armaments  made  Europe  an  armed  camp 
and  created  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  war,  increasing  international 
fear  and  suspicion.  There  developed,  too,  particularly  in  Germany, 
a state  of  mind,  described  as  militarism,  which  relied  upon  force 
rather  than  reason  and  good-will  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  Look- 
ing back  upon  this  period,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister, 
declared : Militarism  and  the  armaments  inseparable  from  it,  made 
war  inevitable. 

(e)  Secret  Diplomacy 

Still  another  cause  of  the  war  was  the  secret  and  bungling 
diplomacy  of  the  Western  governments.  Frequently  statesmen  made 
military  commitments  to  other  governments,  of  which  their  own 
parliaments,  and  often  the  majority  of  their  own  cabinets  were  in 
ignorance.  They  even  muddled  international  relations  by  having 
at  the  same  time  secret  agreements  with  members  of  both  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente.  For  example,  Italy  while  a member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  friendly  agreements  with  both  France  and 
Russia.  Secret  diplomacy  had  never  been  as  widely  and  dangerously 
practised  as  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  World  War. 
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\Tbe  Immediate  Cause  of  the  War 

The  Crises — A number  of  crises  had  occurred  which  the  diplomats 
were  able  to  tide  over.  In  1905-6  and  again  in  1911,  the  Morocean 
question  threatened  war.  Germany  interfered  with  French  control  of 
Morocco,  but  the  Triple  Entente  stood  firm  and  Germany  withdrew. 
In  1908,’  Serbian  agitation  grew  more  bitter  because  of  Austria’s 
qrmpyatinn  of.  two  -Slavic  provinces  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In 
1912-1913,  the  Balkan  States  tried  to  expel  Turkey  from  Europe. 
They  were  successful  in  part,  but  quarreled  over  the  spoils,  and 
Turkey  was  left  in  possession  of  Constantinople  and  adjacent  territory. 

The  Crisis  of  1914— The  international  situation  grew  more  tense. 
The  German  ambassador  to  Paris  declared:  “Peace  remains  at  the 
mercy  of  an  accident.”  That  accident  occurred  on  June  28,  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Austria-Hungary,  in  the  Bosnian  capital  Sarajevo,  by  a Serbian 
student. 

The  Serbs  had  a number  of  grievances  against  Austria.  They 
were  anxious  to  create  a Greater  Serbia  which  would  include  the 
Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians  and  other  South  Slavic  peoples  of 
Austria,  and  they  were  blocked  by  Austria  in  attempting  to  get  an 
Adriatic  seaport  for  the  export  of  Serbean  goods.  The  assassination 
of  the  Archduke  was  the  work  of  a secret  society  organized  to  ter- 
rorize Austria  into  granting  Serbia’s  demands. 

This  time,  the  European  diplomats  were  unable  to  avert  a catas- 
trophe. The  Austrians  suspected  that  Serbian  officials  were  in  part 
at  least  responsible  for  the  assassination,  and  on  July  23  sent  a forty- 
eight  hour  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  Serbia  replied  that  she  would  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  that  she  could  not  violate  her  sovereign 
rights  by  permitting  foreign  officials  to  function,  in  the  trial  of  Serbian 
suspects,  or  the  suppression  of  anti-Austrian  propaganda.  German 
statesmen  thought  Serbia’s  reply  reasonable  and  suggested  arbitration, 
but  Austria  was  stubborn,  and  declared  war  on  Serbia,  July  28. 

Russia  was  determined  to  support  Serbia,  believing  that  a 
strong  independent  Serbia  must  be  preserved  to  block  Russia’s  rival 
Austria  in  the  Balkans.  She  began  a general  mobilization  of  her 
armies,  and  disregarded  Germany’s  order  to  cease  mobilization.  On 
August  1,  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia. 

The  entangling  alliances  were  now  operating.  Germany  support- 
ing Austria  and  declaring  war  on  Russia,  looked  to  Russia’s  ally 
France.  When  France  would  not  guarantee  her  neutrality  by  pledging 
several  forts,  Germany  declared  war  on  her,  August  3. 

Belgium  refused  to  permit  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  which 
had  been  pledged  in  1839,  by  allowing  German  troops  to  march  across 
her  territory  toward  Paris.  Germany  therefore  declared  war  on 
Belgium,  August  4. 

England  up  to  this  point  had  been  unwilling  to  fight  a war  in 
behalf  of  the  Serbians,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  tried  to  avert  war  by  negotiations.  Grey  himself  believed  that 
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England  should  range  herself  with  France  and  Russia  because  of  the 
Triple  Entente,  and  because  there  was  a secret  naval  understanding 
that  England  would  defend  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France 
against  German  sea  attacks.  When  news  reached  London  that  Ger- 
man troops  had  invaded  Belgium,  Britain  demanded  that  Germany 
respect  Belgian  neutrality.  Germany  refused  on  the  ground  of  mil- 
itary necessity,  and  accused  Britain  of  making  war  “just  for  a scrap 
of  paper”.  Then  Britain,  who  felt  her  safety  imperilled  by  the 
attack  the  countries  across  the  Channel,  declared  war  on  Germany 
August  5. 

Montenegro  joined  Serbia  against  Austria  because  of  their  com- 
mon political  aspirations.  For  the  time,  Rumania  and  Italy  remained 
neutral,  on  the  ground  that  their  obligations  to  the  Central  Powers 
held  only  in  case  of  a defensive  war.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  side  received  one  more  reinforcement.  Japan  complied  with 
Britain  s request  for  assistance  under  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 
(1902),  and  declared  war  on  Germany.  Turkey  on  the  other  hand 
joined  the  Central  Powers  because  her  traditional  enemy  Russia  was 
one  of  the  Allies,  and  because  Germany  for  some  years  had  been 
steadily  increasing  her  political,  commercial  and  financial  influence  at 
Constantinople. 

The  end  of  the  year,  then,  saw  the  military  alignment : Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  .and  Turkey,  against  Serbia,  Russia,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Britain,  Montenegro  and  Japan. 

2.  THE  CENTRES  OF  MILITARY  CONFLICT  IN  THE 
WORLD  WAR 

The  German  plan  of  campaign  was  to  take  Paris  by  a swift 
attack  and  then  to  turn  to  the  Eastern  front  by  the  time  slow-moving 
Russia  had  mobilized  her  forces.  Both  parts  of  the  plan  failed. 
Paris  did  not  fall  before  the  swift  attack  and  Russia  mobilized  with 
surprising  speed. 

(a)  The  Western  Front 

The  campaign  on  the  Western  front  covered  the  whole  period  of 
the  War  and  comprised  two  phases — the  advance  on  Paris  and  the 
attempt  to  take  the  Channel  ports. 

The  Advance  on  Paris — In  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
the  German  forces  marched  through  that  country  toward  Paris,  and 
early  in  September  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  French  capital. 
In  the  crucial  battle  of  the  Marne,  the  Germans  were  defeated.  They 
retreated  to  the  Aisne  River,  where  they  dug  themselves  in.  Both 
sides  settled  down  to  trench  warfare,  and  throughout  1915,  neither 
side  scored  a decisive  victory.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  Central 
Powers  held  Belgium  except  a small  corner  near  the  coast  and  indus- 
trial France.  The  Western  front  stretched  out  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland. 
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1916 — Verdun  and  the  Somme — Early  in  1916,  the  Germans  tried 
to  break  through  the  Allied  defence  at  the  strongly  fortified  strategic 
city  of  Verdun.  French  defeat  would  have  meant  forfeiting  the 
Lorraine  iron  mines  to  Germany,  weakening  French  morale  and  open- 
ing a southern  route  to  Paris.  In  the  most  stupendous  battle  of 
history,  which  lasted  nearly  six  months  and  cost  about  half  a million 
lives,  the  French  defenders  held  the  line  with  the  resolve : Ils  ne 
passeront  pas!  (They  shall  not  pass.)  Finally  the  Germans  retired 
and  left  Verdun  to  the  victorious  French.  The  Battle  of  the  Somme., 
which  lasted  from  June  to  November  was  an  offensive  launched  T5y~Tfie 
British  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Verdun.  This  “titanic  grapple”  was 
marked  by  increased  strength  of  the  British  in  men  and  munitions, 
along  with  the  introduction  of  the  armoured  _car . or_±ank..v  sQn  this 
thirty-mile  front  one  and  a quarter  million  men  died.  The  long 
engagement  helped  to  relieve  Verdun  and  kept  German  troops  from 
turning  eastward  to  repulse  the  Russian  advance. 

The  year  1917  on  the  western  front  opened  with  the  voluntary 
retreat  of  the  Germans  to  a shorter  more  defensible  front,  the  “Hinden- 
burg  Line”.  The  Allies  were  on  the  offensive  throughout  the  year, 
but  won  insignificant  victories.  They  did  however  succeed  in  wearing 
the  Germans  down  in  man  power,  war  materials  and  morale. 

The  opening  of  1918  was  marked  by  an  optimistic  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers  who  had  recovered  from  the  “defeatism” 
of  the  previous  year.  The  repulse  of  the  Italians  and  Russia’s  with- 
drawal from  the  War  restored  German  hope  of  victory  over  exhausted 
France  in  1918.  Germany  aimed  to  win  a decision  before  the  United 
States  could  bring  her  tremendous  resources  and  man  power  fully  to 
bear.  In  four  great  smashing  offensives  the  Germans  drove  the 
Allied  forces  backward  and  reached  the  Marne  River  along  which 
they  advanced  toward  Paris.  The  fourth  drive  however  failed  to 
reach  the  capital,  and  the  coming  of  fresh  American  troops  in  great 
numbers  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Beginning  in  July  the  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  Foch  opened  a series  of  counter-offensives  with 
German  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne.  Germany  had 
staked  all  on  her  four  great  drives  and  had  exhausted  her  reserves. 
By  November  the  Germans  were  driven  from  France  and  from  a part 
of  Belgium. 

Guarding  the  Channel  Ports-— In  September  1914,  after  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  hurled  back  from  the  Marne  and  had  entrenched  them- 
selves along  the  Aisne  River,  there  began  the  “Race  to  the  Sea.”  In 
October  the  British  victory  at  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  gave  to  the 
Allies  for  the  duration  of  the  war  control  of  the  Channel  ports  of 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  and  kept  open  communication  between 
Britain  and  France.  The  next  April,  in  the  second  battle  of  Ypres, 
the  Germans  scattered  the  French  colonial  troops  by  the  use  of  poison 
gas  and  made  a four-mile  gap  in  the  Allied  line.  The  First  Canadian 
Division  checked  the  German  onrush  and  allowed  the  gap  to  be  closed. 
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In  the  fall  of  1917,  the  third  battle  of  Ypres— the  “muddiest”  battle 
of  all  the  ages— brought  little  success  to  the  Allies.  Despite  the 
heroic  Canadian  capture  of  Passchendaele,  the  Allies  were  not  able 
to  push  the  Germans  from  their  submarine  bases  at  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge. 

(b)  The  Eastern  Front 

Mobilizing  with  surprising  rapidity,  the  Russians  invaded  both 
German  East  Prussia  and  Austrian  Galicia  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War.  The  German  forces  under  the  veteran  general  Hindenburg 
crushingly  defeated  the  Russians  at  Tannenburg,  and  drove  them  out 
of  Germany,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Riga.  The  Russians  were  more 
successful  in  Austrian  Galicia  and  advanced  to  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains, taking  the  fortress  of  Przemysl.  By  the  fall  of  1915,  however, 
the  Russians  were  driven  from  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland.  These 
Russian  reserves  practically  put  her  out  of  the  war. 

In  1915,  Bulgaria,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Serbia,  joined  the  Central 
Powers,  and  with  German  assistance  soon  conquered  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro. Rumania  joined  the  Allies  in  1916,  but  within  four  months 
was  defeated  by  the  Germans  and  compelled  to  surrender  a large 
wheat  crop  and  a large  oil  supply. 

In  1917,  Russia  retired  from  the  war.  Desertions,  poor  discipline, 
peasant  uprisings,  defeats,  lack  of  munitions,  corruption  and  bad 
organization  had  brought  about  the  collapse  of  Russia.  Kerensky, 
leader  of  the  revolution  of  March  1917,  tried  to  carry  on  the  War, 
but  the  Bolsheviks  who  overthrew  the  Kerensky  government  in  Nov- 
ember, soon  made  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  The  Russians 
accepted  the  dictated  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  March,  1918. 

(c)  The  Austro-Italian  Front 

Italy  had  declared  her  neutrality  at  the  opening  of  the  War,  on 
the  ground  that  the  War  was  offensive  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  Both  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  made  bids  for 
Italy’s  assistance.  Finally  Italy  accepted  what  seemed  like  the  better 
offer.  In  the  Treaty  of  London,  she  agreed  to  join  the  Allies  on  the 
promise  of  territory  extending  from  the  Bremner  Pass  in  the  Tyrol 
to  Albania,  the  Dodecanese  Islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  some  territory 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  extension  of  her  colonial  empire  in  Africa. 
Accordingly  she  declared  war  on  Austria  in  1915,  and  on  Germany  the 
next  year.  On  the  Austro-Italian  front,  fighting  went  on  for  two 
years,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies.  But  with  the  defeat 
of  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Russia  toward  the  end  of  1917,  the  Austrian 
and  German  forces  concentrated  on  the  Italian  front  and  conquered 
Italian  territory  up  the  Piave  River.  British  and  French  rein- 
forcements saved  Italy  from  complete  defeat. 

(d)  The  Dardanelles  Campaign,  1915 

The  purpose  of  the  Allied  attack  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and 
the  Dardanelles  was  to  open  communication  between  the  Allied  Powers 
and  Russia,  to  isolate  Turkey  and  to  encourage  some  of  the  neutral 
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Balkan  states  to  join  the  Allies.  A powerful  Franco-British  fleet  was 
defeated  at  the  Dardanelles  in  February  and  withdrew.  Tliere  fol- 
lowed a land  attack  through  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  led  by  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  m'command  of  French,  English  and  Australian  troops,  but 
they  were  unable  to  capture  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  hills.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,' the  entire  campaign  was  abandoned  by  the  Allies. 

(e)  The  Near  East 

Following  the  Turkish  success  in  the  Dardanelles  and  at  Gallipoli, 
the  year  1916  saw  Allied  defeat  in  Mesopotamia.  General  Townshend 
with  British  troops  had  failed  to  take  Bagdad,  and  after  a siege  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  days  at  Kut,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
his  whole  force  to  the  Turks.  The  next  year,  however,  General  Maude 
captured  both  Kut  and  Bagdad.  In  Palestine,  General  Allenby  con- 
cluded a six-months’  campaign  against  the  Turkish  armies  by  occupy- 
ing Jerusalem,  December  1917.  Then  followed  the  British  conquests 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine  and  the  Hejaz.  In  these  areas, 
the  Allies  owed  much  to  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence 
in  weaning  a number  of  Arab  chieftains  from  their  loyalty  to  the 
Turkish  Sultan. 

(f)  The  Far  East 

Japan  declared  war  on  Germany  because  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  V. 
treaty  of  1902,  and  because  of  her  desire  to  acquire  German  interests  W"5-' 
in  China.  In  1914,  Japan  captured  the  German  naval  base  Kiao-chow  0^  ^ 
after  a siege  by  land  and  sea.  Japanese  and  British  colonial  forces 
captured  Germany’s  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  Japan  also 
protected  British  merchantmen  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  against  German 
naval  vessels. 

(g)  The  African  Campaign 

German  Togoland  and  Kamerun  were  captured  by  French  and 
British  colonial  troops.  General  Smuts  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
captured  German  Southwest  Africa.  German  Southeast  Africa  was 
most  difficult  to  conquer,  and  did  not  surrender  until  after  the 
Armistice. 

(h)  The  Naval  Campaign 

Allied  Naval  Success — The  German  Admiralty  recognized  the 
inferiority  of  their  fleet,  which  was  therefore  withdrawn  into  the 
protecting  harbors  at  Kiel  and  Heligoland.  The  British  fleet  block- 
aded the  German  coast  cutting  off  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  war 
materials.  The  German  merchant  vessels  were  swept  off  the  seas, 
either  captured  or  interned.  The  same  fate  overtook  any  German 
naval  vessels  which  were  caught  at  outlying  points. 

German  Naval  Successes— In  the  early  months  of  the  War,  Ger- 
man raiders  did  considerable  damage  to  British  costal  towns.  A 
number  of  fast  light  cruisers,  including  the  Emden,  Karlsruhe  and 
Moewe,  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  British  commerce. 
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Much  more  serious  than  the  attack  by  German  raiders  was  the 
submarine  menace,  which  came  near  to  its  aim  of  starving  Great 
Britain  out.  In  January  1917,  the  German  Government  declared  an 
unrestricted  blockade  of  Great  Britain : any  ships,  allied  or  neutral, 
sailing  to  British  ports,  were  to  be  sunk  at  sight.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1917,  one  ship  out  of  every  four  which  left  the  British  Isles 
was  destroyed.  Altogether,  German  submarines  sank  over  5,000 
Allied  and  neutral  ships,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  more  destroyed 
by  mines  and  surface  ships. 

The  submarine  campaign,  however,  proved  to  be  a bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  Germans.  After  a time,  shipping  losses  were  cut 
down  by  weapons  of  offense — the  submarine  chaser,  the  destroyer, 
the  decoy  ship,  the  submarine,  the  airplane,  the  bomb,  and  the  depth 
charge ; and  by  methods  of  defense — the  camouflaged  ship,  the  convoy 
system,  and  the  mine  barrage.  Further,  with  American  assistance, 
Allied  shipping  was  constructed  faster  than  German  shipping  could 
sink  it. 

The  Naval  Battle  of  Jutland,  1916 — This  was  the  only  significant 
naval  battle  of  the  war.  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  Vice-Admiral  Beatty 
with  151  ships  met  the  German  fleet  of  101  vessels.  Aided  by  fog 
and  mist,  the  German  fleet  managed  to  slip  away  in  the  night  and 
return  to  shelter.  The  German  fleet  had  inflicted  the  greater  losses, 
in  men  and  ships,  but  the  British  fleet  remained  in  command  of  the 
seas  and  kept  the  German  fleet  bottled  up  in  the  Kiel  Canal. 

3.  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  SURRENDER  OF 
THE  CENTRAL  POWERS 

In  waging  war,  each  side  possessed  certain  advantages.  Germany 
had  the  best  equipped  and  organized  army,  and  the  best  military 
equipment,  such  as  the  howitzer,  machine  gun,  submarine  and  poison 
gas.  The  Central  Powers  were  dominated  by  Germany,  and  so  there 
was  unified  command,  which  the  Allies  lacked  until  the  last  months 
of  the  War,  when  General  Foch  was  made  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  Central  Powers,  too,  had  the  geographic  advantage  of  being 
one  compact  block,  reaching  from  Turkey  to  the  Rhine,  while  the 
Allies  were  scattered  widely. 

Nevertheless,  the  Allies  possessed  certain  very  important  ad- 
vantages, which  became  obvious  as  the  war  was  prolonged.  The 
Central  Powers  failed  to  achieve  a swift  victory  and  time  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  In  man  power,  active  and  reserve,  they  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Central  Powers.  Their  economic  resources,  too, 
were  superior,  and  their  naval  supremacy  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  procure  food  and  munitions  from  neutral  countries.  The  Allied 
navy  was  able  also  to  blocade  the  enemy’s  coasts  and  force  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources.  In  financing  the  War  the  Allies 
had  greater  gold  reserves  and  greater  borrowing  ability.  They  were 
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also  superior  in  spreading  propaganda,  which  all  the  warring  powers 
organized  scientifically  as  one  of  the  weapons  of  warfare.  News  was 
twisted  and  distorted,  and  “Truth  was  one  of  the  first  casualties  . 
Stories  of  frightful  atrocities  were  concocted  by  each  side  to  persuade 
its  own  people  that  its  cause  was  the  righteous  one,  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  neutral  powers,  and  to  foment  discontent  behind  the 
enemy’s  trenches. 

As  the  War  progressed,  certain  factors  became  operative  which 
finally  brought  about  Germany’s  collapse. 

1.  In  the  third  year  of  the  War,  a great  feeling  of  war-weariness 
possessed  all  the  belligerents.  “Peace  without  victory”,  “peace  by 
negotiation”,  such  were  the  sentiments  of  defeatists,  French  and 
German  alike.  While  Germany  seemed  to  rally  and  regain  optimism 
in  1918,  it  was  only  a desperate  last  attempt,  for  she  was  mortgaging 
her  future  in  both  men  and  resources  for  those  last  great  offensives— 
and  they  failed. 

2.  The  Allies  on  the  other  hand  experienced  a genuine  revival, 
through  the  unification  of  all  their  forces  under  Commander-in-Chief 
Foch,  and  especially  through  the  arrival  in  France  of  American 
reinforcements.  When  Foch  started  his  counter-offensive  in  July 
1918,  there  were  one  million  American  soldiers  in  France  and  they 
continued  to  arrive  at  an  average  rate  of  10,000  a day. 

3.  The  failure  of  Germany’s  submarine  campaign  was  a bitter 
disappointment.  The  Allies  devised  counter-weapons  and  escorted 
their  merchant  vessels  with  powerful  convoys.  So  despite  the  terrible 
threat  of  the  early  months  of  1917,  Britain  continued  to  feed  her 
people  and  to  convey  men  and  supplies. 

4.  By  1918,  Germany’s  chief  ally  Austria-Hungary  was  in  dire 
-straits.  Broken  in  spirit,  threatened  with  starvation,  mutinies  and 
desertions,  she  faced  as  well  the  complete  disintegration  of  her  empire. 
The  subject  nationalities  saw  their  chance  for  escape  from  Austrian 
control,  and  the  Hungarians,  the  Czechoslovaks,  the  Jugoslavs,  and 
the  Poles  proclaimed  their  independence.  This  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Austrians  to  oppose  any  further  the  advancing  Italians,  and 
they  surrendered  unconditionally,  November  the  third. 

5.  Meanwhile,  Germany  herself  faced  disintegration.  Revol- 
utionary agitation  spread  with  the  distress  of  the  urban  masses  which 
resulted  from  the  Allied  blockade.  Millions  lived  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  “To  be  continually  hungry,  to  rise  from  the  table  hungry, 
to  go  to  bed  hungry,  was  the  universal  experience  of  all  but  the  very 
well-to-do.”  The  Russian  Revolution  had  a disastrous  effect  on  the 
government  as  Socialist  ideas  spread  among  the  working  classes. 
Worn  with  privations  and  sorrow,  disappointed  and  disillusioned, 
the  German  people  finally  turned  against  the  government  which  they 
held  responsible  for  their  condition.  It  was  a German  Republic 
under  President  Ebert,  not  a German  Empire  under  William  II, 
which  accepted  the  armistice  of  November  11. 
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The  Armistice 

With  the  collapse  of  her  great  offensives  in  the  first  half  of  1918, 
Germany  began  to  consider  negotations  for  peace.  On  the  Western 
Front,  the  Allies  under  the  unified  command  of  Foch,  and  magnifi- 
cently reinforced  by  the  fresh  American  troops,  were  driving  the 
Germans  steadily  toward  the  Rhine.  In  the  East,  Germany’s  allies 
one  after  another,  surrendered.  Driven  by  mutiny  in  the  navy,  the 
collapse  of  the  Empire,  and  the  flight  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  Germany  accepted  th  terms  of  the  armistice, 


Cost  of  the  War 

During  the  1564  days  of  the  war,  65,000,000  men  had  taken  part. 
Of  this  number,  one  in  eight  was  killed,  one  in  three  was  wounded, 
and  5,000,000  were  declared  missing.  About  9,000,000  civilians  died 
of  starvation,  massacres  and  epidemics. 

The  total  direct  cost  of  the  War  is  estimated  at  $186,000,000,000. 
During  the  first  three  years,  the  belligerents  spent  $123,000,000  per 
day,  and  during  1918,  $10,000,000  per  hour.  To  the  direct  war  costs 
must  be  added  destruction  of  property,  losses  at  sea,  interruption  of 
trade  and  production,  and  relief  and  pensions.  One  can  form  a con- 
ception of  such  stupendous  figures  only  by  considering  what  might 
have  been  done  with  the  money.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  made 
the  following  estimate : The  total  amount  wasted  in  the  War  would 
build  a $2,500  house  with  $1,000  furniture  on  five  acres  of  land  worth 
$100  an  acre  for  every  family  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Russia.  In  addition,  it  would  provide  a library,  hospital  and  uni- 
versity for  each  town  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
endow  salaries  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers  and  nurses. 
There  would  be  enough  left  over  to  buy  France  and  Belgium. 


November  11,  1918. 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


Triple  Alliance 
Triple  Entente 
ultimatum 


splendid  isolation 
Italia  Irredente 
diplomacy 


defeatism 

nationalism 
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CHAPTER  II.— THE  PEACE  SETTLEMENTS. 

1.  THE  TREATIES 

The  purpose  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  to  replace  the  state  of 
war  by  a “firm,  just  and  durable  peace.”  For  a clear  understanding, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points. 
These  principles  the  American  idealist  had  presented  to  Congress 
in  January  1918.  They  had  been  made,  in  modified  form,  the  basis, 
of  the  ^rmisticfi  and  now  it  was  hoped,  would  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  peace  treaties.  / 

The  Fourteen  Points  may  be  summarized : 

1.  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at,  and  an  end  of 
secret  diplomacy. 

2.  Freedom  of  the  seas  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace 
and  war. 

3.  Removal  as  far  as  possible  of  tariff  barriers. 

4.  Reduction  of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
public  safety. 

5.  Impartial  adjustment  of  colonial  claims  with  consideration 
for  the  populations  concerned. 

6.  Evacuation  of  Russian  territory  so  that  Russia  and  the  sub- 
merged nationalities  might  exercise  self-determination. 

7.  Evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgium. 

8.  Evacuation  and  restoration  of  France  and  the  return  to 
France  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

9.  Readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  along  national  lines. 

10.  Autonomy  for  the  submerged  nationalities  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

11.  Evacuation  and  restoration  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Rum- 
ania, free  access  to  the  sea  for  Serbia. 

12.  Self-determination  for  the  subject  nationalities  in  Turkey, 
and  the  internationalization  of  the  Dardanelles. 

13.  Reconstruction  of  Poland,  with  access  to  the  sea. 

14.  Creation  of  a “general  association  of  nations — for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike”. 

Organization  of  the  Conference 

Early  in  1919  the  national  delegates  began  to  arrive  in  Paris. 
The  first  plenary  session  was  held  on  January  18,  19Mf  There  were 
seventy  plenipotentaries  representing  the  thirty-two  Allied  and  Assoc- 
iated Powers.  The  defeated  powers,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
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Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference.  A 
Supreme  Council  of  Ten  was  drawn  up,  representing  the  five  powers, 
England,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Japan  with- 
drew because  of  lack  of  interest  in  European  affairs,  and  Italy  because 
offended  over  the  disposition  of  Fiume.  The  major  problems  were 
solved  by  the  “Big  Three”,  who  held  their  meetings  in  secret,  and 
submitted  their  decisions  to  the  plenary  sessions,  which  numbered 
six.  Fifty-eight  commissions  did  the  routine  work. 

The  “Big  Three” 

The  “Big  Three”  were  Clemenceau,  the  shrewdest  diplomat,  who 
had  seen  France’s  humiliation  in  1871,  and  was  determined  to  make 
France  safe  against  German  attacks;  Lloyd  George,  who  desired  a 
moderate  peace,  but  was  bound  by  his  election  promises  to  “make 
Germany  pay”,  and  his  secret  treaties  with  the  Allies;  and  President 
Wilson,  the  idealist  spokesman  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of 
the  world,  a poor  diplomat,  but  determined  to  construct  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  he  believed  would  be  the  world’s  salvation. 
Problems  and  Crises 

(a)  One  of  the  first  emergencies  which  arose  was  the  conflict 
between  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  and  the  Secret  Treaties  among  the 
Allied  Powers.  Wilson  had  to  yield  to  the  other  two  diplomats  in 
every  instance  except  the  Saar  Basin  dispute  and  the  Fiume  dispute. 

(b)  The  launching  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  a difficult 
problem.  In  order  to  secure  its  adoption,  Wilson  had  to  modify  his 
Fourteen  Points,  but  he  succeeded  in  having  it  included  as  the  first 
section,  in  ..each  of  .the  peace  .treaties- 

(c)  In  order  to  maintain  the  security  of  France,  Clemenceau 
wanted  to  make  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  into  a neutral  buffer 
state.  On  military  and  strategic  gFounds,  the  Rhine  frontier  had 
much  to  commend  it,  but  on  the  grounds  of  history  and  self-determ- 
ination, it  could  not  beT  supported.  ClemenceaiT~ ^urrenderedTTT 
demand,  on  condition  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should  be 
occupied  by  Allied  troops_for  a period  of  five  to  fifteen  vpars  and 
that  a zone  thirty-one  miles  wide  on  the  right  bank  should  be 
demilitarized. 

(d)  Possession  of  the  Saar  Basin  was  d.emanded_by_ Clemenceau 
because  it  was  adjacent  to  the  Lorraine  iron  mines,  and  would  be 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  French  coal  mines.  As  a com- 
promise France  was  given  ownership  of  the  coal  mines,  and  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  Basin  might  decide 
by  plebiscite  whether  to  belong  to  Germany  or  to  France,  or  to  remain 
under  the  League.  In  1935,  the  inhabitants  voted  to  return  to 
Germany. 

(e)  The  question  of  Reparations  was  exceedingly  difficult.  It 
was  finally  deeded  that  Germany  should  make  aii  initial  payment  of 
five  billion  dollars,  and  that  a Reparations  Commission  should  take 
two  years  to  fix  the  balance,  which  was  to  include  the  damages  done 
to  the  Allies,  pensions,  and  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Belgium. 
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(f)  The  Polish  question  hinged  on  the  promise  of  the  Allies 
j-n  give  the  reconstructed  Poland  access  to  the  sea.  The  solution  was 
the~ creation  of  a Polish  corridor  terminating  in  the  city  of  Danzig, 
predominantly  German  in  population.  Danzig  would  be  a free  city, 
governed  by  a Commission  of  the  League.  In  this  way,  Poland’s 
commercial  needs  were  met,  at  the  expense  of  German  self  determ- 
ination. 

(g)  The  problem  of  Italy’s  demands  for  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic 
occupied  a great  deal  ot  the  time  ot  the  conference.  Despite  the 
promise  to  Italy  in  the  Allies’  Secret  Treaty  of  London,  Wilson 
insisted  that  the  Jugoslavs  should  have  an  Adriatic  seaport.  The 
Peace  Conference  never  settled  the  Fiume  question,  but  left  it  to 
negotiations  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  Eventually,  Italy  re- 
ceived Fiume  in  1924,  but  Jugoslavia  received  Port  Baros  and  a lease 
of  Fiume  harbor  for  fifty  years. 

(h)  The  distribution  of  the  German  colonies  and  the  former 
Turkish  possessions  presented  difficulties!  Finally  they  were  assigned 
to  the  Leaguej  which  delegated  its  governing  authority  to  a mandatory 
power  subject  to  the  League.  Exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
German  Kiao-chaw  which  was  given  to  Japan.  In  1922,  Japan  re- 
stored this  area  to  China. 

The  Peace  Treaties 

The  task  of  the  Conference  was  fourfold  : (a)  To  reward  the 

victors  and  to  repay  certain  powers  for  their  assistance-;  (b)  To 
arrange  for  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  War;  (c)  To  so  weaken 
the  Central  Powers  that  they  could  never  make  war  again;  (d)  To 
safeguard  future  peace. 

Five  treaties,  drawn  up  along  similar  lines,  were  made  with  the 
defeated  Powers : 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  Germany,  1919. 

The  Treaty  of  Saint  Germain  with  Austria,  1919. 

The  Treaty  of  Neuilly  with  Bulgaria,  1919. 

The  Treaty  of  Trianon  with  Hungary,  1920. 

The  Treaties  of  Sevres  1920,  and  Lausanne  1923,  with 
Turkey. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  Germany 

1.  Territorial  changes 
Germany  lost : 

(1)  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France;  (2)  400  square  miles  to  Bel- 
gium by  plebiscite;  (3)  Saar  Basin  with  its  coal,  to  be  administered 
by  the  League  of  Nations;  (4)  Northern  Schleswig  to  Denmark 
by  plebiscite;  (5)  Posen  and  West  Prussia  to  Poland;  (6)  Danzig 

organized  as  a free  city  under  the  League  of  Nations;  (7)  Memel 
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to  the  Allies,  a city  later  transferred  to  Lithuania;  (8)  Kiao-chaw 
to  Japan;  (9)  other  German  colonies  divided  among  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Japan,  as  mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations;  (10)  all  German 
trading  rights  in  China,  Liberia,  Siam,  Egypt,  Morocco  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

2.  Reparations 

Germany  was  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  War  (Reparations)  : (1)  an 

initial  amount  of  $5,000,000,000;  (2)  the  balance  to  be  paid  later 

(fixed  at  $33,000,000,000  in  1921)  ; (3)  all  her  merchant  ships  to 

Britain;  (4)  vast  grants  of  coal  to  France  and  cattle  to  Belgium. 

3.  Disarming 

Germany  was  required  (1)  to  reduce  her  army  to  100,000 
soldiers ; (2)  to  have  a greatly  reduced  fleet,  no  submarines,  and  a 

naval  force  of  no  more  than  15,000  men;  (3)  to  have  no  military 
aeroplanes;  (4)  to  permit  Allied  troops  to  occupy  the  West  bank 
of  the  Rhine  for  15  years,  to  demilitarize  a 31  mile  strip  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  destroy  the  fortifications  on  Heligoland. 

4.  Safeguards  for  Future  Peace 

The  opening  section  of  the  Treaty  contained  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

5.  Other  Clauses 

Germany  was  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  War  (the  ‘War 
Guilt  Clause”),  and  to  permit  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  (Holland 
refused  to  surrender  him  and  so  this  came  to  nothing). 

Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

On  May  7,  1917,  Clemenceau  presented  the  lengthy  treaty  of  230 
pages  to  the  German  representative  and  gave  Germany  three  weeks 
to  consider  it.  Germany  replied  with  over  400  pages  of  protest.  The 
Versailles  delegates  made  one  alteration  and  gave  Germany  seven 
days  to  sign  the  modified  treaty  under  threat  of  invasion.  On  June 
23,  1919,  the  Germans  reluctantly  signed  the  treaty  which  they  de- 
clared was  revengeful  and  was  not  based  on  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points, 
as  had  been  promised. 

The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  with  Austria 

After  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  left  Paris  in  June,  1919,  a 
Council  of  Five,  including  Clemenceau  and  one  representative  each 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  continued  the 
peace-making.  The  Treaty  with  Austria  was  signed  in  September, 
1919. 

The  treaty  was  modelled  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  pro- 
vided for  Austria’s  acceptance  of  partial  blame  for  the  War,  repar- 
ations, great  reduction  in  her  army  and  navy.  Union  between  Austria 
and  Germany  was  forbidden.  She  had  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
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her  minorities.  She  was  forced  to  cede  South  Tyrol,  the  Trentino, 
Trieste,  Istria,  and  the  islands  off  Dalmatia  to  Italy;  Bukowina  to 
Rumania;  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Jugo- 
slavia; Bohemia,  Moravia,  part  of  Lower  Austria,  and  Austrian 
Silesia  to  Czechoslovakia ; Austrian  Galicia  to  Poland;  and  Teschen 
to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 


Austria  thus  became  a small  landlocked  and  impoverished  country 
of  6, 000, OCX)  people. 


The  Treaty  of  Neuilly  with  Bulgaria 

As  compared  with  Austria,  Bulgaria’s  losses  were  small.  She 
ceded  western  Bulgaria  to  Jugoslavia,  and  western  Thrace  and  the 
Aegean  coast  to  Greece,  with  economic  access  to  the  Aegean  Sea. 
She  suffered  reductions  in  her  army  and  navy  and  was  forced  to  pay 
reparations. 


By  this  treaty,  she  because  the  weakest  Balkan  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Albania,  in  ^eaq  _ resources,  population  and  military 


power. 


The  Treaty  of  Trianon  with  Hungary 

The  signing  of  this  treaty  was  delayed  until  June  1920  by  civil 
war  in  Hungary. 

Former  Hungarian  territory' was  awarded  to  every  surrounding 
state — Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  even  Austria.  Fiume, 
her  one  direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  was  lost.  From  an  area  of  125,000 
square  miles  and  a population  of  20, 000, OCX),  she  was  reduced  to  a 
small  landlocked  kingdom  of  35,000  square  miles  and  about  8,000,000 
inhabitants.  She  lost  about  3,000,000  kinsmen.  The  rest  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Saint 
Germain. 


The  Treaties  of  Sevres  and  Lausanne  with  Turkey 

By  the  first  treaty,  signed  in  1920,  Turkey  was  reduced  to  a 
shadow  of  her  former  self — a corner  of  Europe,  and  a little  Asiatic 
kingdom  around  Angora.  But  the  Turks  did  not  ratify  the  treaties, 
because  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
who  overthrew  the  Sultan,  the  war  with  Greece,  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  Allies  over  the  spoils.  Hence  in  1923,  a new  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, not  dictated,  by  the  Allies  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  Tur- 
key agreed  to  give  up  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  which  became 
English  mandates,  Syria  which  became  a French  mandate,  Cyprus, 
all  her  rights  over  Libya,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  Arabia  was  freed 
and  broke  up  into  small  states.  Turkish  minorities  were  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  shores  of  the  Straits  to  belong  to  Turkey,  but  to  be 
demilitarized.  But  Turkey  was  to  pay  no  reparations,  nor  was  her 
army  or  navy  to  be  reduced.  She  was  the  least  maltreated  of  all  the 
Central  Powers. 
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The  Minorities  Treaty. 

When  the  Allies  readjusted  the  map  of  Europe  in  1919,  they 
endeavored  to  group  together  in  one  state  each  particular  race  of 
people.  But  the  races  were  not  in  compact  masses,  and  when  the 
boundaries  were  drawn,  some  unfortunate  people  were  bound  to  find 
themselves  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  These  people,  forced  to  live 
in  foreign  countries  instead  of  among  people  of  their  own  race  and 
language,  are  called  minorities.  After  all  the  adjustments,  there  were 
nearly  17,000,000  minorities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  statesman  who  drafted  the  peace  treaties,  incorporated  min- 
imum guarantees  for  the  rights  of  minorities.  Special  treaties  were 
arranged  with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and 
Greece.  The  League  of  Nations  supervised  the  minority  guarantees. 
In  general  , life,  liberty,  and  religious'  freedom  were  guaranteed  for  all 
minority  peoples  and  political  rights  if  they  are  citizens. 

2.  A CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PEACE  TREATIES. 

“It  must  be  a peace  without  victory — Only  a peace  between  equals 
can  last.”  So  spoke  Woodrow  Wilson.  But  the  settlement  which  was 
to  bring  a lasting  peace  has  been  criticised  from  every  angle.  Many 
declare  that  it  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  present  unhappy  inter- 
national situation. 

The  treaty  was  worked  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  suspicion 
and  hatred.  The  time  was  very  close  to  the  War  and  war-fever  was 
still  high.  The  place  was  Paris,  and  the  grim  old  Clemenceau  could 
look  out  on  a France  which  twice  in  a generation  he  had  seen  de- 
vastated by  German  armies. 

The  main  criticism  of  the  Peace  Treaties  is  directed  against  the 
vindictive  nature  of  the  settlement.  Two  diverse  points  of  view  were 
held  by  the  statesmen  gathered  in  Paris *TjDne  was  that  aggressive 
warfare  m u s t be  sew-erely-  pumshed  moncler.  lo_  _w.am.-.agains:t Juture 
aggression.^The  other  point  of  view  was  the  desire  to  begin  a new 
era  of  human  cooperation  with  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
claims  of  both  victors  and  vanquished.  Unfortunately  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Germany  the  policy  whicIT^revailed  was  one  of  humiliating, 
weakening  and  punishing  a fallen  foe.  It  is  all  very  well  to  point  to 
the  treaty  which  Germany  dictated  to  Russia  in  1917,  and  to  inquire 
also  what  terms  Germany  would  have  imposed  in  1918  had  she  been 
the  victor.  But  since  it  is  obvious  that  a peaceful  Europe  could  not 
exist  with  a grieved  and  discontented  Germany  in  the  midst,  common 
sense  should  have  advocated  a different  treatment. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  lumping  together  of  all  the  settlement 
proposals — the  remaking  of  the  map,  the  punishing  of  the  enemy,  and 
some  scheme  for  collective  security  through  a world  parliament.  Some 
of  these  required  long  discussion ; others  called  for  speedy  action. 
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For  instance,  the  blockade  of  Germany  was  to  continue  until  the  terms 
were  settled  and  signed.  And  while  the  Allied  victors  quarrelled  over 
the  spoils,  thousands  of  children  and  old  people  died  of  starvation. 

President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  furnished  the  general  prin- 
ciples for  making  peace  with  the  enemy>countries.  Unhappily,  theory 
and  practice  did  not  correspond.  l^When  Wilson’s  idealism  came  up 
against  fears  and  hatreds,  when  he  learned  of  the  secret  treaties,  he 
was  forced  to  compromise.  The  first  of  his  points  called  for  “open 
covenants  (treaties),  openly  arrived  at.”  But  Germany  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  and  a little  group  of  three  made  most  of  t]*U 
terms.  The  peace  then  was  a dictated,  not  a negotiated  treaty. fc^n- 
other  of  his  cherished  principles  was  that  of  “self-determination  of 
nations,”  that  eg.ch  nation  should  govern  itself.  But  in  drawing  the 
frontiers  of  new  states  or  the  boundaries  between  Poland  and  Germ- 
any, it  was  impossible  to  avoid  violation  of  this  principle,  since  the 
peoples  were  so  mixed. (yAgain,  he  aimed  at  removing  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  war  in  the  rivalries  over  cokna-fes  and  over  trade  privileges 
but  both  of  these  aims  were  ignored,  tonally  he  had  advocated  in  his 
speeches  “peace  without  penalties,”  and  yet  he  had  to  agree  to  Germ- 
any being  loaded  down  with  an  impossible  sum  of  Reparations. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  compromises,  the  idealistic  view 
did  make  its  impression.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  self- 
determination  of  the  peoples  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  By  the 
restoration  of  Poland,  the  break  up  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Baltic  states  from  Russia,  some  50,000,000  Slavs  and 
Italians  established  governments  of  their  own  choosing.  And  where 
the  principle  was  in  part  violated,  minorities  treaties  protected  these 
subject  peoples.  Further  in  the  disposal  of  the  German  colonies  and 
the  Turkish  possessions,  these  areas  were  entrusted  as  mandates  to 
powers  who  should  be  responsible  to  a League  of  Nations.  President 
Wilson  consented  to  many  things  which  he  felt  were  wrong  only  be- 
cause he  trusted  to  the  clause  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  which  _ 
called  for  revision  of  treaties  as  a means  of  redressing  the  grievances 
oFthe  Versailles  Treaty. 

In  an  appraisal  of  the  peace  settlement,  we  must  remember  the 
enormous  difficulties  under  which  the  treaty-makers  worked.  Lour 
years  of  blood  and  mire  had  not  changed  human  nature  nor  transform- 
ed the  civilization  of  the  day.  Vengeance  and  fear  and  materialism 
strove  against  unselfishness  and  idealism.  One  ray  of  light — now  so 
nearly  extinguished — pointed  to  a brighter  future — the  League  of 
Nations.  General  Smuts  expressed  the  mixed  feelings  with  which 
thoughtful  statesmen  regarded  the  peace  settlement : I have  signed 
the  Treaty  not  because  I consider  it  a satisfactory  document,  but  be- 
cause it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  close  the  war.  We  have  not  yet 
achieved  the  real  peace  to  which  our  peoples  were  looking.  The  work 
of  making  peace  will  only  begin  after  a definite  halt  has  been  called 
to  the  destructive  passions  that  have  been  devastating  Europe  for  near- 
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ly  five  years.  The  promise  of  the  new  life,  the  victory  for  the  great 
human  ideals  for  which  the  peoples  have  shed  their  blood  and  their 
treasure  without  stint,  the  fulfilment  of  their  aspirations  towards  a 
new  international  order  are  not  written  in  this  Treaty,  and  will  not  be 
written  in  Treaties.  A new  heart  must  be  given,  not  only  to  our 
enemies  but  to  ourselves.  A new  spirit  of  generosity  and  humanity, 
born  in  the  hearts  of  peoples  in  this  great  hour  of  common  suffering 
and  sorrow,  can  alone  heal  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  Christendom.” 

The  history  of  Europe  since  1920  has  been  largely  a working  out 
of  the  problems  arising  from  the  Versailles  Treaty. 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND 


plenipotentiaries 
The  Big  Three 
buffer  state 
dictated  peace 


Piume  dispute 
demilitarized  zone 
‘war  guilt’  clause 
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CHAPTER  III — THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


For  four  years  men  had  died  in  a “war  to  end  war.”  The  whole 
world  was  sick  of  war  and  its  horrible  results,  death,  suffering,  disease, 
starvation,  revolution.  Could  anything  be  done  to  make  such  tragic 
waste  worth-while  ? Could  the  world  be  organized  so  that  war  should 
not  happen  again?  The  League  of  Nations,  sponsored  by  President 
Wilson,  and  incorporated  in  the  Peace  Treaties,  was  the  noble  attempt 
to  answer  such  questions.  Never  complete  in  its  membership,  rather 
timidly  used,  never  adequately  supported,  it  yet  had  a marvellous 
record  of  achievement  for  over  ten  years.  It  set  up  a World  Court 
which  settled  disputes,  and  it  averted  a number  of  wars;  naval  arm- 
aments were  reduced ; nations  agreed  to  renounce  war  as  a measure  of 
policy ; arbitration  treaties  were  multiplied  ; and  steadily  the  League 
carried  on  its  social  and  humanitarian  work.  Then  the  old  habits  of 
war  reasserted  themselves,  partly  as  a result  of  the  hatreds  and  rank- 
ling injustices  produced  by  the  Peace  Treaties.  Collective  security 
under  the  League  broke  down  when  faced  by  the  challenge  of  great 
powers — Japan  in  Manchuria,  Italy  in  Abyssinia  and  Germany  in  the 
defiance  of  international  agreements.  At  present  the  League  is  in 
eclipse,  not  even  reckoned  with  as  a restraining  factor  in  the  crisis  of 
1938-1939.  Shall  it  go  down  to  darkness  with  the  civilization  it  has 
failed  to  protect?  What  is  the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

1.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  League  of  Nations  was  born  on  an  April  day  in  1919,  and 
was  the  most  constructive  achievement  of  the  Peace  Conference.  But 
the  conception  of  an  association  of  nations  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
had  grown  out  of  the  experience  and  aspirations  of  mankind  during 
at  least  three  centuries.  In  the  century  preceding  the  War,  co-opera- 
tion had  made  a little  headway  in  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  the 
Hague  Conferences,  with  provisions  for  arbitration  of  disputes.  It 
was  the  agony  of  the  War,  however,  which  forced  the  nations  to 
consider  a world  organization  for  peace.  While  the  War  was  in 
progress,  several  British,  American  and  French  statesmen  made  plans 
for  such  a league.  But  the  greatest  credit  belongs  to  President  Wilson 
who  made  it  one  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  headed  the  Commission  to 
draw  up  the  Covenant,  and  insisted  on  it  being  made  the  first  part  of 
each  peace  treaty.  Wilson’s  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Lord  Cecil 
and  General  Smuts.  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced in  the  Covenant  being  made  the  keystone  of  the  Peace  Treaties. 
Wilson  felt  consoled  for  the  compromises  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
in  the  treaties  by  the  belief  that  the  League  would  rectify  all  injustices. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  in  November,  1920. 

Purpose  of  the  League 

The  preamble  of  the  Covenant  lays  down  the  purpose  of  the 
League — “to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  inter- 
national peace  and  security.”  This  end  is  to  be  secured  by  persuading 
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nations  i'(l)  to  settle  disputes  without  war /(2))  to  engage  in  honest  and 
open  diplomacy,  and  (3).  to  respect  all  treaties  and  international  law. 

Composition  of  the  League 

The  League  is  not  a superstate,  but  a league  of  independent  states, 
which  retain  their  own  national  rights.  The  original  members  were 
the  twenty-nine  states  that  ratified  the  treaty  with  Germany,  and 
thirteen  neutral  states  which  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  League 
Covenant.  Separate  membership  was  given  to  five  countries  within 
the  British  Empire,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa 
and  India.  In  addition,  any  fully  self-governing  state,  dominion,  or 
colony  may  be  admitted  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly,  provid- 
ed it  gives  effective  guarantees  of  its  intentions  to  observe  the  Coven- 
ant. Any  state  may  withdraw  by  giving  two  years’  notice.  The 
former  “enemy”  states  were  excluded — Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey — also  Russia  and  Mexico,  whose  governments 
were  not  considered  stable.  The  United  States  refused  to  join,  greatly 
to  the  dismay  of  President  Wilson  and  all  friends  of  the  League. 
Since  1919,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Russia 
and  Mexico  have  been  admitted;  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Japan,  Germany, 
Italy  and  some  of  the  Central  American  states  have  withdrawn. 

Organization 

The  League  headquarters  is  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  budget 
is  contributed  by  the  member  states,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  The  organization  of  the  League,  as  provided  in  the  Covenant, 
consists  of  three  main  bodies,  the  Assembly,  the  Council  and  the 
Secretariat,  and  two  sister  organizations,  the  World  Court  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 

(a)  The  Assembly — Each  member  state  has  not  more  than  three 

representatives,  but  only  one  vote.  The  Assembly  meets  every  Sep- 
tember, the  sessions  lasting  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Its  most  im- 
portant functions  are:  (1)  to  receive  the  Council’s  report,  deliberate, 

and  advise  the  Council  and  Secretariat,  (2)  to  set  the  Budget, 
(3)  to  admit  new  members,  (4)  to  select  the  non-permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  (5)  to  help  elect  the  judges  of  the  World  Court, 
and  (6)  to  “discuss  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world.”  It  works  through  committees,  which  deal 
with  constitutional  questions,  technical  organizations,  armaments, 
social  problems,  political  questions.  The  official  languages  are  French 
and  English. 

(b)  The  Council — This  body  is  composed  of  (1)  one  member 

from  each  of  the  Great  Powers,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia 
(also  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  when  they  were  members)  ; and 
(2)  nine  non-permanent  members  chosen  in  turn  by  the  Assembly 
from  the  smaller  states.  The  Council  meets  three  times  a year,  and 
oftener  when  emergencies  arise,  in  Geneva  or  elsewhere.  Its  duties 
are:  (1)  to  consider  serious  international  disputes,  or  any  threat 

of  war ; (2)  to  consider  the  reduction  of  armaments ; (3)  to 

supervise  the  mandates  and  watch  over  the  minorities. 
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(c)  The  Secretariat — This  permanent  body  consists  of  a sec- 
retary-general and  a large  staff.  The  former  is  appointed  by  the 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly.  He  selects  his  staff  of 
over  seven  hundred  men  and  women,  Jof  some  forty-five  nationalities. 
■ Sir  James  Eric  Drummond  was  secretary-general  for  the  first  thirteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Avenol  of  France.  The  functions 
of  the  Secretariat  are:  (1)  to  collect  data  and  administer  its  eleven 

departments,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  politics,  economics  and  fin- 
ance, transit,  administrative  commissions  (Saar  and  Danzig),  man- 
dates, disarmament,  hfelth,  social  problems,  the  drug 'traffic,  and 
intellectual'  co-operation ; (2)  to  register  treaties  (which  are  not 

valid  until  so  registered)  ; (3)  to  act  as  secretaries  to  the  Council 

and  Assembly. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  or  the  World  Court 

The  World  Court^was  provided  for  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
and  was  set  up  in  192L^Tt4s  possible  to  be  a member  of  the  World 
Court  and  not  of  the  League.  The  Court  consists  of  fifteen  judges, 
appointed  for  nine  years.  It  meets  at  the  Hague  each  year,  continu- 
ing its  session  until  all  cases  are  settled.  The  World  Court  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  Hague  Court.  The  former  is  a court  of 
law  which  gives  legal  decisions  and  advisory  “opinions  on  inter- 
national law  and  interpretation  of  treaties.  The  latter  is  a court  of 
arbitration,  with  judges  selected  for  each  particular  dispute,  and  its 
decisions  are  in  the  nature  of  compromises.  The  World  Court  has 
handed  down  more  than  fifty  decisions  and  opinions. 

The  International  Labor  Organization 

This  body  is  an  integral  part  of  the  League,  but  is  autonomous. 
It  consists  of  a General  Conference ; a Governing  Body  representing 
governments,  employers,  and  workers ; and  an  International  Labor 
Office  with  a director  and  a staff  of  about  four  hundred  officials  and 
experts.  The  functions  of  the  I.  L.  O.  are  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions,  which  the/^Mnbers  submit 
to  their  respective-Tegislatures.  Its  recommendations  deal  with  such 
matters  as  woman  and  child  labor,  night  work,  and  unemployment, 
and  have  met  with  some  success  in  Japan,  China,  India  and  Persia. 

2.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

For  the  twenty  years  since  the  War,  international  relations  have 
been  concerned  with  the  working  out  of  the  Peace  Treaties  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  early  harsh  and  bitter  years  of  enforcement 
were  followed  by  a period  of  pacification,  when  good-will  increased, 
and  Germany  took  her  place  again  in  the  family  of  nations.  Then 
there  came  a succession  of  crises,  beginning  with  the  financial  crash 
of  1929.  The  League,  unable  to  handle  many  of  these  difficult  situ- 
ations, has  gone  into  temporary  decline. 
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(1)  The  Period  of  Enforcement  1920-24 


O 

O 


(a)  France  Seeks  Security 

France  fears  for  her  safety— France  was  conscious  of  her  natural 
inferiority  to  Germany  in  population,  resources  and  military  organ- 
ization. She  was  keenly  disappointed  over  her  failure  to  secure 
from  the  British  Empire  and  from  the  United  States  guarantees  to 
protect  her  against  unprovoked  aggression.  Nor  did  she  trust  the 
efficacy  of  the  League  as  a protection  against  Germany.  It  is  true 
that  Article  10  required  that  members  of  the  League  “should  respect 
and  preserve  us  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League,”  and  that 
Articles  16  and  17  provided  for  ‘sanctions’  or  penalties  against  any 
state  which  resorted  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  obligations.  But  the 
opposition  to  these  clauses  in.  the.iirst  meeting-Qf.  the  Assembly  showed 
France  that  she  could  not  depend  upon  any  prompt  military  support 
in  a crisis. 


Military  Alliances — Accordingly,  France  looked  to  her  security 
by  building  a series  of  military  alliances  which  would  encircle  Ger- 
4;  many.  Her  first  success  was  with  Belgium,  September  1920.  Then 
z^she  turned  to.  Poland,  Germany’s  neighbor  on  the  east.  This  re- 
( ^-stored  state  was  having  boundary  difficulties:  (1)  with  Czecho- 

slovakia over  coalfields  in  Silesia,  settled  at  last,  by  compromise ; 
(2)  with  the  Ruthenes  in  Polish  Galicia;  (3)  with  Soviet  Russia, 
A where  after  more  than  a year  of  warfare  Poland  abandoned  her  claim 
on  the  Ukraine  but  received  a large  tract  of  White  Russia ; (4)  with 


Lithuania  whose  capital  Vilna,  Poland  seized.  Poland,  though  the 
strongest  power  in  Eastern  Europe,  badly  needed  an  ally.  So  the 
Franco-Polish  treaty  was  arranged,  February  1921,  and  France  helped 
to  equip  the  Polish  army. 


<3  Next  France  arranged  alliances  with  her  natural  friends,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  known  as  the  Little  Entente. 
They  would  assist  France  in  enforcing  the  Versailles  Treaties,  and 
France  would  support  them  all  against"  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia 
against  Italy.  These  alliances  made  France  the  champion  of  the 
status  quo  of  the  whole  peace  settlement,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  any 
suggestion  of  treaty  revision.  From  1920  to  1924,  France  with  her 
strong  army  and  wealth  of  munitions,  attained  great  prestige  in 
Europe. 


(b)  France  Tries  to  Collect  Reparations  by  Force 

During  this  period  of  French  supremacy,  the  most  important 
episode  was  her  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley,  in  an  attempt  to 
collect  German  Reparations.  It  becomes  necessary  to  follow  Ger- 
many’s course  through  these  years  of  her  humiliation. 

Germany’s  Humiliation— The  Wgimar  Republic  (so  called  from 
the  town  where  the  constitution  was  Tgreed  upon)  was  not  very 
popular.  The  German  people  could  not  forget  that  this  was  the 
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government  which  had  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Bitter 
resentment  was  felt  over  the  “War  Guilt  Clause”  which  placed  on 
Germany  full  responsibility  for  the  War.  The  proposed  trial  of  the 
Kaiser  was  prevented  only  by  Holland’s  refusal  to  give  him  up ; 
twelve  other  accused  persons  were  tried,  and  half  of  them  received 
light  sentences.  The  disarmament  of  Germany  proceeded  under  an 
Allied  Commission.  But  is  was  over  the  remaining  terms  dealing 
with  the  Rhineland  and  Reparations,  that  Germany  was  most  deeply 
hurt,  and  that  France  and  Britain  came  into  sharp  opposition. 

France  and  the  Rhineland — Britain,  feeling  secure  now  that  the 
German  fleet  was  destroyed,  was  inclined  to  look  with  more  gener- 
osity upon  her  fallen  foe.  France,  however,  was  still  determined  to 
enforce  the  treaty  at  all  costs.  When  the  Allied  armies  occupied  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  French  troops  took  the  attitude  of  con- 
querors in  a hostile  land,  and  further  humiliated  Germany  by  bringing 
in  colored  colonial  troops.  Then  France  encouraged  a “Separatist” 
movement  in  the  Rhineland  urging  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  bank 
to  make  themselves  independent  of  Germany.  Britain  opposed 
France’s  action  very  strongly,  and  the  “Separatist”  movement  col- 
lapsed. 

French  invasion  of  the  Ruhr — More  serious  was  the  working  out 
of  the  Reparations.  By  the  first  of  1923,  Germany  was  in  default  in 
her  payments  of  coal  and  timber  to  France.  While  the  other  allies 
had  recognized  Germany’s  inability  to  pay,  France  claimed  she  was 
wilfully  defaulting.  So  France  marched  troops  into  the  Ruhr  Valley, 
the  heart  of  industrial  Germany.  "Germany  met~this  ' mffiSry  occu- 
pation by  passive  resistance,  refusing  to  co-operate  in  running  the 
railways  or  mines.  France  therefore  failed  in  her  purpose,  but 
Germany  was  forced  to  yield.  Deprived  of  her  industrial  areas  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Saar  Basin,  and  now  the  Ruhr,  she  collapsed 
economically  and  financially  as  her  mark  dropped  to  zero.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1923,  she  abandoned  passive  resistance,”  arid  asked  for  a Com- 
mittee to  investigate  her  ability-  to  pay.  The  occupation  proved  for 
France  an  economic  and  political  blunder.  She  had  alienated  Britain 
and  had  lost  world  sympathy.  Most  ominous  was  the  welding  of 
Germany  into  a unity  of  anti-French  feeling. 

End  of  enforcement  policy — Three  events  brought  to  an  end  this 
first  post-war  period  of  trying  to  establish  peace  by  force.  Strese- 
tnann  became  German  Foreign  Minister  and  ended  passive  resistance 
in  the  Ruhr.  The  Dawes  Commission  was  set  up  to  adjust  Repar- 
ations. In  France, JPoincare  whose  unyielding  policy  haibeerL  such 
a costly  mistake,  wTs  replaced  by  a radical  ministry,  May  1924. 

2.  The  Period  of  Pacification  1924-30  ^ 

These  few  years  were  the  most  hopeful  period  since  1914.  A 
workable  scheme  for  handling  the  troublesome  Reparations  problem 
seemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  Dawes  Plan  and  the  Young  Plan. 
The  feeling  of  security  grew  as  Germany  co-operated  in  the  Locarno 
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Conference  and  then  entered  the  League.  In  the  Peace  Pact  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  renounced  war  as  a part  of  their  national 
policy.  The  League  functioned  successfully  in  settling  a number  of 
serious  disputes. 

The  Dawes  Plan — An  international  commission  of  business  men 
headed  by  an  American  banker,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  devised  the  plan 
which  was  to  stabilize  German  currency,  revive  her  industry,  and 
enable  her  to  handle  her  reparations.  Germany  was  loaned  200,000,- 
000  gold  dollars,  and  with  this  as  security  she  issued  new  currency 
at  pre-war  value.  She  was  to  pay  annuities  increasing  in  five  years 
from  $250,000,000  to  $625,000,000.  Reparations  were  to  be  paid 
from  railway  and  industrial  bonds,  and  revenues  on  alcohol,  beer, 
tobacco  and  sugar.  With  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  the  French 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  came  to  an  end. 

German  co-operation  at  Locarno — The  next  step  toward  pacifi- 
cation was  to  bring  Germany  back  into  the  family  of  nations.  In 
1924,  Britain  rejected  a peace  proposal  called  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
because  its  enforcement  would  be  too  heavy  a responsibility.  The 
following  year,  a new  arrangement  for  increased  security  was  made 
at  Locarno,.  Switzerland.  This  conference  was  largely  the  work  of 
three  men — Stresemann,  Germany’s  Foreign  Minister,  who  believed 
in  conciliation  rather  than  continued  resistance  for  the  adjustment 
of  Germany’s  foreign  relation^  ;Athe  liberal-minded  French  Foreign 
Minister  Briand ; and  the  peace-loving  British  statesman,  Austin 
Ch^Keriain.  Representatives  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  made  five  pacts  known  as  the 
Locarno  Treaties.  In  the  most  important  of  these  it  was  agreed: 
(1)  Germany  should  seek  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations;  (2) 
both  sides  should  recognize  the  Rhineland  boundaries  as  laid  down 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty;  (3)  Britain  and  Italy  should  guarantee 
these  agreements ; (4)  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  should  refer 

any  disputes  to  arbitration.  Germany  also  made  arbitration  treaties 
(,..^with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  France  ^ made  mutual  defence 
treaties  with 'Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  AWith  the  signing  of  these 
treaties  in  1925  it  was  felt  that  the  World  War  had  at  last  come  to  an 
end. 

The  League  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  prestige — Germany’s 
admission  imJV2.6  to  membership  and  to  a permanent  seat  on  the 
C^ncTRwas  felt  to  mark  a turning-point  in  the  League’s  history. 
Now  there  would  be  less  justification  for  the  charge  that  the  League 
was  merely  an  instrument  by  which  the  victorious  Great  Powers 
upheld  the  peace  treaties,  or  as  it  is  frequently  put,  maintained  the 
status  quo.  With  Germany’s  admission,  the  League  membership  was 
"at  its  maximum.  The  three  large  American  states,  the  United  States, 
the  Argentine  and  Brazil  were  missing,  and  Turkey  refused  to  join. 
But  in  Europe,  (when  Spain  reentered  in-1928)  membership  was  com- 
plete except  for  Russia.  And  yet  from  1927  on  both  Russia,  despite 
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its  hostility  to  the  capitalistic  states',  and  the  United  States  co-operated 
with  the  Leagu^  in/its  economic,  humanitarian  and  disarmament 
projects. 

Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes — During  these  years, wthe  League 
carried  on  its  principal  business  of  averting  war.  Iiidl.923ya  dispute 
occurred  over  Mosul,  on  the  boundary  between  Turlcey  and  Iraq.^. 
The  matter  was  handled  by  the  League  Council  and  the  World  Court, 
and  Turkey,  although  not  a member  of  the  League,  accepted  the  new 
frontier  line.  A dispute  on  the  bor(|e?2between  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
was  settled  peaceably  through  the  perfed  o p e r at i onTTFllm ^ 
of  the  League.  ( a)  clash  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  League 
was  able  to  permanently  relax  the  tension,  if  not  to  reconcile  the 
disputants.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  all  these  disputes,  even 
when  the  League  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  it  used  the  method 
of  conciliation,  not  an  appeal  to'  force. 

/ ^ The  Campaign  against  War — Despite  the  assurance  of  Locarno, 
dprance  still  continued  to  seek  security.  She  resisted  all  League  sug- 
gestions of  reduced  armaments  from. British  or  German  delegates  by 
the  demand  for  increased  security.  All  members  agreed  on  the  close 
interdependence  of  disarmament  and  security.  In  1928,  Briand  and 
the  American  statesman  Kellogg  brought  about  an  "agreement  ' "called 
the  Pact  MU  Paris7 ' or  the  Kellogg-Briand  jPea'ce'  Pact.  Tpeventeeni 
n at  Totis  ( fin  ally  sixty-five)  agreed  to  renounce,  war  “as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy.”  No  machinery  was  set  up  to  interpret  or  to 
enTorcethe  pact,  but  the  fact  that  sixty-five  nations  should  “outlaw 
war”  showed  a marked  advance  in  the  political  thought  of  the  world. 

The  Young  Plan  of  Reparations — The  thiee  Locarno  statesmen, 
Stresemann,  Briand  and  Chamberlain,  continued  to  work  for  improved 
Franco-German  relations.  First,  an  attempt  was  made  at  “a  complete 
and  definite  solution”  o f t lie  reparation  problem  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Young  Plan,  endorsed  in  1930.  The  Dawes  Plan  had  not  fixed 
the  reparations  bill,,  and  .left  the  foreign  army  of  occupation  in  the 
Rhineland  not  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  until  1935.  Under  th^ Young  . 
Plan7*tHe  total  amount  udiU  iowered  to  about  27  billion  dollars,  and 
reduced  annuities  were  to  be  paid  for  fift^eight  years.  Payments 
were  to  be  rnade  to  a Bank  of  International  Settlement  at  Basle, 
Switzerlferiff?  The  Rhineland  was  evacuated  in  1930. 

End  of  the  period  of  pacification — The  Young  Plan  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Rhineland  were  the  last  important  events  of  the  period 
*sftf  pacification.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  crisis  was  marked 
| by  the  resignation  of  Chamberlain,  the  death  of  Stresemann,  and  the 
-'crash  in  the  New  York  Stock  markets.  This  crash  meant  the  end  of 
American  loans  to  Germany,  her  economic  collapse,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Young  Plan  almost  before  it  was  tried.  At  the  same  time,  a 
new  political  party,  the  National  Socialists.  wWlncrea.sing  rapidly  in 
Germany.  The  signifiance  of  that  occurrence  will  be  seen  through 
the  two  following  periods  of  the  League’s  history. 
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(3)  The  Period  of  Crises  i93.Cb.33.. 

The  years  immediately  Allowing  the  crash  of  1929  showed  that 
the  seeming  pacification  had  no  stable  foundation.  Germany’s  col- 
lapse and  the  cessation  of  reparation  payments  indicated  that  her 
economic  problems  had  not  been  solved.  Japan’s  defiant  attitude  in 
Manchuria  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  League.  The  failure  of  the 
General  Disarmament  Conference  demonstrated  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  not  yet  ready  to  seek  peace  through  collective  security. 

The  Economic  Breakdown — The  stock  market  crash  in  the  fall 
of  1929  brought  American  loans  to  Europe  to  a sudden  end.  The 
natural  flow  of  commerce  was  checked  by  tariffs,  quotas,  and  sub- 
sidies,^ Unemployment  increased  by  leaps  and  'bounds,  and  bank- 
ruptcy stared  Europe  in  the  face. 

Acute  crisis  in  Germany — German  industrial  recovery  from  1925 
to  1929  had  been  built  on  borrowed  American  money.  When  that 
source  of  supply  dried  up,  Germany  was  unable  to  face  her  repar-  ' 
ation  payment  and  other  debts.  Businesses  closed  down,  so  that  by 
1932,  six  million  of  her  people  were  unemployed. 

Political  upheaval — Economic  disasters  resulted  in  the  break- 
down of  democracy.  A discouraged  people  gave  their  support  to 
Hitler’s^  National  Sociatist  party,  with  its  policy  of  opposition  to  the 
Social  Democrats,  to  tEc  Jews,  and  to  the . Versailles  Treaty.  A 
project  to  form , a customs  union  between  Germany  and  Austria  was 
discouraged  by  the  League,  and  was  abandoned.  Nazi  propaganda 
against  the  Versailles  Treaty  steadily  increased. 

The  end  of  Reparation — President  Hoover  arranged  a moratorium 
or  postponement  of  the  payment  of  all  intergovernmental  debts  in-  s 
eluding  reparations  for  the  year  1931.  Then  Hitler  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  declare  that  Germany  would  make  no  more  pay- 
ments. In  June  1932  the  Lausanne  Conference  cancelled  all  repar- 
ations except  $750,000,000,  This  practically  ended  debt  payments  as 
well. 

Failure  of  the  Economic  Conference — This  conference  of  sixty- 
six  nations  assembled  in  June  1933  to  discuss  lower  tariffs,  world 
production  and  trade,  but  they  reached  a deadlock  and  dispersed 
having  accomplished  nothing. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Far  East — In  1931-32  there  occurred  an  incident 
which  proved  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  League.  This 
was  the  seizure  of  Manchuria  by  Japan,  and  the  League’s  inability 
to  check  the  aggressor. 

Japanese  seizure  of  Manchuria — Without  so  much  as  declaring 
war,  Japan  attacked  and  defeated  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria,  on 
the  pretext  of  defending  Japanese  property  and  nationals  from  Chinese 
bandits.  When  China  retaliated  by  boycotting  Japanese  goods,  Japan 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Shanghi.  She  soon  completed  the 


conquest  of  Manchuria,  which  she,  set  up  as  an  independent  state 
Manchukuo,  under  a “puppet”  ruler,  Pu-iYi,  the  former  boy-emperor 
of  China. 

The  Action  of  the  League- — China  appealed  to  the  League,  of 
which  both  she  and  Japan  were  members.  Japan  was  felt  to  have 
’ violated  not  only  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  but  also  the  Pact  of 
Paris  which  prohibited  recourse  to  war,  and  the  Nine  Power  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington  1922,  which  safeguarded  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  China.  The  League  Council  tried  persuasion  and  con- 
ciliation. Then  it  sent  a commission  headed  by  Lord  Lytton  to  study 
the  situation  in  Manchuria.  After  a long  inquiry,  the  Lytton  Com- 
mission made  its  report.  It  condemned  the  aggression  of  Japan,  but 
_ agreed  that  Japanese  interests  had  suffered  from  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  China.  It  recommended  the  autonomy  of  Manchuria  under 
Chinese  sovereignty,  and  an  end  of  the  Chinese  economic  boycott. 
When  the  Assembly  accepted  the  Lytton  Report,  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates walked  out,  and  gave  notice  of  Japan’s  withdrawl  from  the 
League. 

Consequences  to  the  League — Many  excuses  are  offered  for  the 
League’s  failure  to  handle  this  first  great  test  case.  It  came  at  a 
time  of  great  economic  depression,  when  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
would  have  aggravated  the  general  distress.  Two  great  states  with 
interests  in  the  Pacific,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  France,  alarmed  at  the  rise  of  Hitlerism,  was 
looking  to  her  own  safety.  Britain,  facing  difficulties  in  India,  was 
unwilling  to  add  to  her  commitments  so  far  from  home.  The  fact 
r remains,  however,  that  the  machinery  organized  to  enforce  peace 
broke  down ; the  Great  Powers  were  not  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
resisting  the  aggression  of  a powerful,  well-armed  state.  The  struggle 
for  power  in  the  Pacific,  which  had  been  checked  by  the  Washington 
Conference,  was  resumed.  For  the  world  at  large,  it  meant  a return 
to  power  politics.”  Japan’s  unchecked  aggression  paved  the  way  for 
Italy  and__Germariy. 

The  World  Disarmament  Conference — Following  several  years 
:.i  of  preparation,  this  Conference  assembled  at  Geneva,  February  1932. 
Arthur  Henderson  presided  over  the  gathering  of  two  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  sixty  different  countries.  The  .Conference  could 
not  have  met  under  more  adverse  circumstances.  Japan  was  defying 
\ the  League  in  Manchuria,  and  Hitlerism  was  growing  fast  in  Germany. 
Various  proposals  were  made,  all  of  which  were  rejected.  France 
wanted  an  international  police  force.  President  Hoover  suggested 
a one-third  reduction  in  arms.  Hitler  demanded  equality  in  arms, 
and  when  this  was  refused,  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  and  re- 
signed from  the  League.  The  Conference  dragged  on  until  1934, 
gnd  finally  adjourned,  having  accomplished  nothing. 

The  Allied  nations  had  not  kept  their  promise  to  disarm,  and 
so  Germany  felt  justified  in  rearming.  Increased  apprehension  of 
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Germany  led  to  a general  increase  in  armaments,  which  became  highly 
accelerated  in  1938. 

(4)  Period  of  Decline  1933-39 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  years  since  1933  has  been  the  re- 
emergence  of  Germany  as  a Great  Power.  t/The  Nazi  Revolution 
alarmed  many  of  the  nations,  who  therefore  arranged  military  al- 
liances, sinde  they  had  lost  confidence  in  collective  security  under  the 
League.  ''The  League  failed  in  its  attempt  tp^ch^ckJd.aLyls  aggression 
in  Abyssinia,  t/tiitler  meanwhile  justified  the  general  alarm  by  his 
systematic  repudiation  of  his  obligations  under  the  V ersailles  Treaty, 
and  finally  by  his  shameless  seizure  "of  Czechoslovakia.  With  fear 
and  suspense  on  ever}TTide7The~  nations  are  now  engaged  in  a mad 
armament  race. 

Regrouping  of  Powers — The  excesses  and  cruelties  of  the  Nazi 
Revolution,  together  with  Germany’s  open  rearmament,  aroused  wide- 
spread distrust  and  fear.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a number 
of  new  alliances. 

(1)  In  1934  Germany  finding  herself  both  isolated  and  encircled, 
formed  a ten-year  non-aggression  pact  with  Poland.  This  weakened 
Poland’s  alliance  with  France. 

(2)  In  1935,  Russia  which  had  entered  the  League  the  year 
before,  made  a defensive  alliance  with  France. 

(3)  A similar  pact  was  concluded  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
Russia. 

(4)  France  and  Italy  reconciled  their  differences,  and  united 
to  oppose  Nazi  designs  upon  Austria. 

Italy’s  Aggression  in  Abyssinia — A great  blow  was  dealt  the 
League  by  her  inability  to  prevent  the  Italian  conquest  of  Abyssinia. 
Italy  was  seeking  colonial  expansion  in  Africa,  as  an  outlet  for  her 
expanding  population,  and  a source  of  raw  materials.  Following  a 
clash  at  Walwal  on  the  border  between  Abyssinia  and  Italian  Somali- 
land, both  Italy  and  Abyssinia  laid  the  case  before  the  League.  The 
League  investigated  and  referred  the  matter  to  arbitrators,  who  ex- 
onerated both  governments.  As  Italy  continued  warlike  preparations, 
the  League  made  conciliatory  proposals,  which  Italy  rejected.  Early 
in  October,  1935,  the  Italian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  into  Abyssinia. 
Three  days  later  the  League  solemnly  pronounced  Italy  an  aggressor, 
and  subject  to  the  ‘sanctions’  provided  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
for  those  who  break  the  peace.  The  sanctions  which  came  in  to 
operation  in  November  were  far  from  complete,  banning  only  export- 
ation of  armaments  and  “key-materials”  of  warfare  to  Italy,  as  well 
as  loans  and  credits,  and  forbidding  all  importations  from  Italy. 
Since  no  sanctions  were  imposed  on  oil,  so  essential  to  a modem 
army,  Mussolini  was  able  to  defy  the  League  and  the  sanctions.  By 
the  first  of  May,  the  highly  mechanized  Italian  troops  had  defeated 
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the  medieval  Abyssinian  forces,  and  had  driven  out  the  Emperor. 
Then  the  King  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  Emperor  over  the  new  Italian 
colony  of  Abyssinia.  In  July,  1936,  sanctions  were  withdrawn. 

Italy’s  successful  defiance  of  collective  sanctions,  undertaken  for 
the  first  time,  greatly  damaged  League  prestige.  Following  her 
failure  to  check  japan  and  Germany,  this  disaster  indicated  that  the 
members  of  the  League  could  not  or  would  not  check  the  aggression 
of  Great  Powers.  The  small  states  felt  they  could  no  longer  rely  on 
safety  through  collective  security. 

German  Repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

(1)  Rejection  of  the  military  clauses  of  the  treaty  proceeded 
more  s wi f tly^Her~tKe" TailurE"'bT Ahe’TEs armament  Conference.  In 
1935,  Germany  had  an  army  of  over  half  a million  men,  raised  by 
conscription.  The  League  Council,  following  the  Stresa  conference, 
passed  a vote  censuring  Germany’s  repudiation  of  her  obligations. 
Immediately  after,  Britain  made  a naval  accord  with  Germany,  grant- 
ing Germany’s  right  to  build  her  naval  force  up  to  35  per  cent  of 
British  strength.  This  contradiction  of  Britain’s  vote  on  the  Council, 
censuring  Germany,  indicated  that  one  section  of  British  opinion  was 
opposed  to  France’s  alliance  with  Italy  and  Russia,  as  only  tending 
to  aggravate  the  threat  of  a hostile  Germany. 

(2)  Occupation  of  the  Rhineland  by  German  troops  was  the 
next  shock  to  Europe.  Germany  claimed  that  the  Franco-Soviet 
Pact  freed  Germany  from  any  obligation  under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 
On  March  7,  1936,  Hitler  marched  his  troops  into  the  Rhineland, 
violating  both  the  Versailles  and  Locarno  treaties.  At  the  same  time, 
Hitler  proposed  new  non-aggression  pacts,  (with  every  state  except 
Russia).  The  Council  of  the  League,  hastily  assembled  at  London, 
declared  that  Germany  had  violated  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Belgium,  seeing  the  breakdown  of  collective  security,  announced 
that,  like  Holland  and  Switzerland,  she  would  henceforth  maintain 
complete  neutrality  in  the  disputes  of  her  neighbors.  This  prevented 
any  revival  of  the  Locarno  agreement. 

(3)  Germany  continues  her  policy  of  treaty-breaking.  In  March 
1938,  Hitler  annexed  Austria  with  its  six  and  a half  million  Austrian 
Germans.  AT'  the  League  could  do  was  to  protest  against  this 
unilateral  (one-sided)  breaking  of  international  obligations.  In 
September  when  Hitler  annexed  Sudetepland  with  its  three  and  a half 
million  Germans,  bringing  the  world  nearer  to  war  than  at  any  time 
since  1918,  and  again  in  March  1939,  when  he  completed  the  absorp- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia,  no  one  thought  of  appealing  to  the  League. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  definitely  in  eclipse. 

3.  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  League  of  Nations  has  run  its  haz- 
ardous and  uncharted  course.  In  achieving  its  primary  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace,  its  success  and  failure  have  been 
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bound  up  with  the  sequences  to  the  Peace  Treaties,  in  which  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  is  incorporated.  Its  activities,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  this  one  field.  The  following  section  will  deal  with 
the  major  problems  of  the  League. 

Peace  and  Security. 

Reparations  and  Interallied  Debts. 

Mandates. 

Economic  Rehabilitation. 

Social  Service. 

The  Nansen  Commission  for  Refugees. 

Peace  and  Security 

The  main  purpose  of  the  League,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Covenant  is  “to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security.”  The  basis  for  co-operation  in  dis- 
armament lies  in  Article  8 in  which  members  agree  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible reduction  of  armaments.  Further,  when  the  defeated  powers 
were  disarmed,  it  was  virtually  promised  that  the  other  nations  would 
follow  suit. 

(a)  Relation  between  Disarmament  and  Security — The  nations 
all  felt  that  if  arms  were  to  be  reduced,  they  must  be  protected  in 
some  other  way.  On  this  point,  there  were  two  schools  of  thought. 
One  school,  headed  by  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  felt  reason- 
ably safe  from  attack,  believed  that  reduction  would  of  itself  make 
for  security — that  the  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm.  The  other  school, 
headed  by  France  and  other  Continental  countries,  who  are  under 
the  constant  shadow  of  invasion,  believed  that  the  possibility  of  war 
makes  arms  necessary,  and  that  before  they  can  be  reduced,  some 
other  very  definite  provision  must  be  made  for  safety. 

(b)  Covenant  Provisions  for  Maintaining  Peace — Article  10 
calls  upon  all  members  to  respect  and  preserve  the  independence  and 
territories  of  all  member  nations.  Articles  12  to  15  contain  the  pro- 
visions for  peaceful  settlements.  Disputes  which  the  members  cannot 
themselves  settle  by  negotiation  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration  or 

^investigation  by  the  Council  of  the  League.  The  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators must  be  accepted,  as  must  the  decision  of  the  Council,  if 

(unanimous.  In  any  case,  the  disputants  cannot  go  to  war  within 
three  months  after  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration  or  the 
Council.  Article  16  provides  that  punishments  or  “sanctions”  may  be 
enforced  against  any  member  who  goes  to  war  in  violation  of  these 
regulations.  The  League  may  recommend  that  the  members  boycott 
the  aggressor,  that  is,  sever  all  commercial  and  financial  relations. 
In  extreme  cases,  the  League  may  recommend  the  employment  of 
military,  naval,  and  air  forces  against  the  offender.  One  of  the  most 
important  steps  of  the  League  for  the  abolition  of  war  was  the  setting 
up  of  the  World  Court  at  the  Hague,  for  deciding  which  of  two 
disputants  is  wrong — in  violating  international  law,  wrongly  inter- 
preting a treaty,  or  failing  to  live  up  to  an  obligation. 
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(c)  Security  Sought  through_Alliances  and  Treaties — France 
and  some  of  the  newer  stateTdid  notleeTsafe  under  League  proposals, 
as  there  was  no  guarantee  that  Article  16  would  be  invoked  against  an 
offender.  France  accordingly  made  treaties  of  mutual  assistance  with 
Belgium  and  Poland.  She  then  took  a leading  part,  under  her  states- 
man Briand,  in  bringing  about  the  Locarno  Treaties  and  the  Pact  of 
Paris  or  Briand-Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  previously  described.  Though 
organized  outside  the  League,  these  treaties  were  largely  dependent 
on  League  machinery  for  their  execution.  With  security  strengthened 
by  arbitration  or  mutual  assistance  treaties  between  France  and 
Belgium,  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  between  Ger- 
many and  her  neighbors,  the  logical  next  step  would  be  some  measure 
of  disarmament.  For  over  ten  years  the  League  devoted  itself  to 
this  end,  but  accomplished  nothing. 

(d)  Attempts  at  Disarmament — The  attempts  at  naval  disarm- 
ament met  with  some  small  measure  of  success  (I)  At  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  1921-22,  the  five  naval  powers,  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  France  and  Italy  agreed  to  limit  the  construction  of 
big  battleships  for  a period  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  the  ratio  of 
5 :5  :3  : 1.67  :1.67  (XI)  In  1927,  at  Geneva,  a second  naval  conference 
was  held,  to  limit  the  number  of  small  ships,  but  it  accomplished 
nothing,  France  and  Italy  even  refusing  to  attend.  (Ill)  At  a third 
naval  conference,  held  in  London,  1930,  the  Washington  Treaty  was 
extended  to  lighter  ships,  for  another  five  years.  It  was  signed  by 
only  three  powers,  France  and  Italy  withdrawing  because  of  rivalry 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy’s  insistence  on  naval  parity  with  France, 
and  France’s  unwillingness  to  disarm  further  without  special  guar- 
antees of  safety.  (LV)In  1935,  Japan  withdrew  from  the  London 
Conference,  because  refused  naval  parity  with  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year,  Britain  accepted  Hitler’s  offer  of  a naval 
limitation  of  the  German  fleet  to  35  per  cent  of  Britain’s  strength  in 
ships  of  all  classes  (submarines  overlooked).  In  this  act  Britain 
recognized  Germany’s  repudiation,  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  attempts  to  secure  land  disarmament  had  even  more  dis- 
couraging results.  A special  commission  worked  for  four  years  in 
preparation  for  a conference  to  be  held  in  1925,  but  public  opinion 
was  so  hostile,  that  the  idea  of  a conference  was  abandoned.  How- 
ever, a fresh  commission  was  appointed,  which  after  seven  years’  of 
preparation,  called  the  General  Disarmament  Conference  in  1932. 
It  had  become  evident  that  each  Power  was  approaching  the  situation 
with  interest  only  in  its  own  particular  situation,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  agreement  even  on  elementary  principles.  The  con- 
ference met,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  under  most  adverse 
circumstances.  It  finally  adjourned  in  1934,  having  accomplished 
only  the  negative  result  of  causing  Germany  to  retire  from  the  League. 
During  its  sessions,  however,  France,  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy 
signed  the  Four  Power  Pact,  pledging  one  another  to  co-operate  for 
peace  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
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(e)  Rearmament — All  attempts  at  disarmament  having  failed, 
the  nations  concentrated  on  increasing  their  military  strength,  par- 
ticularly in  the  air.  Because  of  the  fear  of  the  aggressive  expansion- 
ist program  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  years  1938-39  saw  an  appalling 
armament  race.  The  League  of  Nations  Armaments  yearbook  states 
that  the  world’s  military  expenditure  for  1938  was  over  sixteen  billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  about  two  and  a half  billion  dollars  over  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  world  total,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Italy  and  the  Soviet  Union  spent  nearly 
eighty  per  cent.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  these  seven  nations  was  nearly  ten  billion  dollars. 

Reparations  and  Interallied  Debts 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  demanded  that  Germany  must  pay  the 
Allies  for  “all  the  damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  and  their 
property  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.”  No  problem  proved  so 
complicated  and  baffling  as  this  attempt  to  collect  reparations.  What 
did  “ damages”  include?  How  much  could  Germany  pay?  In  what 
form  could  payments  be  made?  How  would  the  payments  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Allies?  No  other  provision  engendered  such 
hatred  or  had  such  dire  economic  effects.  It  was  the  term  most 
extensively  modified,  and  the  first  to  be  repudiated  by  Nazi  Germany. 

(a)  What  should  damages  include?  President  Wilson  resisted 
the  demand  of  some  of  the  Allies  to  include  the  cost  of  the  War.  The 
Reparations  Commission  after  two  years  fixed  the  amount  at  33 
billion  dollars,  to  include  actual  damages,  pensions  and  separation 
allowances,  and  the  cost  of  the  War  to  Belgium,  reckoned  at  $500,000,- 

000.  This  amount  was  scaled  down  by  the  Young  Plan,  and  finally 
in  1932  reduced  to  $750,000,000,  none  of  which  was  paid.  Over  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  Germany  paid  in  reparations  about  9 billion 
dollars.  The  amount  was  divided  in  the  proportion : France,  52%  ; 
British  Empire,  22%  ; Italy,  10%  ; Belgium,  8% ; all  others,  8%. 

(b)  In  what  form  should  reparations  be  paid?  Only  three  ways 
could  be  suggested — payment  in  gold,  in  goods,  or  in  services.  There 
was  not  enough  gold  in  the  world.  Payment  in  goods  would  disrupt 
the  home  market  for  similar  goods.  No  shipping  service  was  possible 
for  Germany  had  lost  her  merchant  marine,  and  France  and  Belgium 
rejected  her  offer  of  labor  and  materials  for  reconstruction  purposes. 
The  only  way  left  was  for  Germany  to  export  more  goods  than  she 
imported  and  pay  the  difference  as  reparations  over  a period  of  years. 
But  other  nations  raised  emergency  tariffs  against  her,  and  prevented 
her  earning  the  gold  through  expanding  trade.  The  payments  actu- 
ally made  were  largely  with  borrowed  money. 

(c)  Summary  of  Reparations  Story 

1.  The  initial  payment  of  5 billion  dollars  was  paid. 

2.  The  sum  was  fixed  at  33  billion  dollars,  with  annual  payments 
of  $500,000,000,  plus  26%  of  Germany’s  exports. 
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3.  The  Ruhr  Valley  was  occupied  by  French  troops  when  Ger- 
many defaulted.  Germany  tried  passive  resistance,  but  her  economic 
and  financial  collapse  forced  her  to  submit. 

4.  The  Dawes  Plan  arranged  for  a loan  to  enable  Germany  to 
stabilize  her  currency,  and  slightly  modified  annuities  over  an  in- 
definite period.  For  five  years,  she  made  prompt  payment,  largely 
through  American  loans. 

5.  The  Young  Plan  lowered  the  total  amount  to  27  billion 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in  58  years,  through  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements. 

6.  Germany  was  again  in  default,  as  after  1929,  she  could  obtain 
no  more  American  loans. 

7.  The  Hoover  Moratorium  arranged  a postponment  for  one 
year  of  the  payment  of  both  reparations  and  inter-allied  debts. 

8.  The  Lausanne  Conference,  in  1932,  reduced  the  amount  owing 
to  $750,000,000. 

9.  With  the  accession  to  power  of  Hitler,  Germany  repudiated 
her  remaining  reparation  obligations. 

(d)  Inter-Allied  Debts — Closely  related  to  the  question  of  repar- 
ations is  that  of  Inter-Allied  war  debts.  During  the  War,  the  Allies 
had  lent  money  to  one  another.  Britain  as  the  wealthiest  nation  had 
lent  billions  to  France,  Russia,  Italy  and  other  powers.  After  the 
United  States  entered  the  War,  she  became  the  banker  of  the  Allies. 
By  1925,  the  European  War  debt  to  the  United  States  was  eleven 
billion  dollars. 

At  the  Peace  Conference,  Britain  proposed  a general  cancellation 
of  all  Inter-Allied  debts.  This  proposal  President  Wilson  rejected. 
After  a time,  the  United  States  reduced  the  War  debts  from  eleven 
billion  to  seven  billion  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  sixty-two  annual  instal- 
ments. With  the  accrued  interest  over  a period  of  sixty-two  years, 
this  meant  a total  indebtedness  of  twenty-two  billion  dollars. 

(e)  Connection  between  Reparations  and  War  Debts — While  in 
theory  these  are  two'  distinct  questions,  yet  in  practice  they  cannot 
be  separated.  While  Germany  paid  her  reparations  to  the  Allies,  they 
were  able  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  United  States.  When  after  1929, 
reparation  payments  ceased,  the  debtor  nations  were  soon  in  default. 
Further,  there  was  the  same  difficulty  about  the  form  of  payment — in 
goods,  gold,  or  services.  Abnormally  high  American  tariffs  kept  out 
Continental  goods.  The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  fluctu- 
ating and  devaluated  currencies. 

(f)  Debtor  Nations  in  Default — The  Hoover  Moratorium  gave 
temporary  relief  to  both  Germany  and  the  Allied  debtors.  It  was. 
with  great  reluctance  that  the  latter  resumed  payments.  In  1932, 
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France,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  some  others  defaulted.  The  next  year, 
many  offered  only  “token”,  a small  sum  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
indebtedness.  By  1934,  only  Finland  fulfilled  her  obligations. 

(g)  Arguments  for  and  against  Cancellation — Many  American 
statesmen  claim  the  War  debts  should  not  be  cancelled,  for:  (1) 

there  is  a moral  obligation  to  pay,  (2)  cancellation  would  mean  the 
American  tax-payer  would  have  to  pay,  (3)  the  debtor  nations 
might  pay  the  debt  with  the  money  they  are  investing  in  armaments. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  European  statesmen  claim  the  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  make  this  contribution  to  a common  cause,  since : 
(1)  the  Allies  fought  her  battles  during  her  years  of  neutrality,  (2) 
much  of  the  money  loaned  was  spent  in  the  United  States,  who  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  wealth  which  she  acquired  through  her  war-time 
activities,  (3)  payment  of  22  billion  dollars  in  gold  was  an  impos- 
sibility, and  payment  in  goods  would  only  injure  American  producers, 
and  (4)  because  the  United  States  had  made  it  more  difficult  for  the 
debtor  nations  to  pay,  through  her  high  tariffs  and  subsidies  to 
American  shipping. 

“Fifteen  years  of  experience  in  attempting  to  collect  reparations 
and  wardebts  seem  to  indicate  that  wars,  as  they  are  now  fought, 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  all  the  parties  involved — the  victors  as  well 
as  the  vanquished.” 

Mandates. 

The  Mandatory  System  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  created 
by  the  Peace  Conference  for  the  administration  of  the  surrendered 
colonies  of  Germany,  and  certain  of  Turkey’s  surrendered  Arab  lands. 
The  League  placed  these  backward  areas  under  “mandatory  powers, 
who  should  administer  the  colonies  as  mandates  in  a “sacred  trust 
of  civilization.” 

(a)  Classes  of  Mandates — The  mandated  colonies  were  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  the  level  of  civilization  they  had 
attained.  Class  A includes  the  former  Turkish  lands,  which  have 
reached  a stage  where  they  need  only  advice  and  assistance  from  a 
Mandatory  until  they  can  stand  alone.  These  communities  are  Syria 
and  Lebanon  under  Lrench  mandates,  and  Palestine,  Trans jordania, 
and  Mesopotamia  (Iraq — now  a kingdom  under  British  protection), 
as  British  mandates.  Class  B includes  less  advanced  communities, 
in  Central  Africa,  which  require  a greater  degree  of  control.  They 
are  former  German  colonies  of  Kamerun  and  Togoland,  under  Britain 
and  L ranc’eT^RmandT-UTrund i under  Belgium,  and  East  Africa  ("Tan- 
ganyika), under  Britain.  Class  C includes  areas  which  are  to  be 
administered  as  territories  of  the  Mandatory  powers.  They  are 
German  Southwest  Africa  under  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
former  German  Pacific  islands,  those  south  of  the  equator  under 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  those  north  of  the  equator  under  Japan. 
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(b)  The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission — This  Commission 
receives  and  examines  the  annual  report  of  the  Mandatory  powers  on 
their  stewardship,  and  in  turn  reports  to  the  League  Council.  The 
Mandatory  powers  are  obliged  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  native 
population,  to  suppress  slavery  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  to  refrain 
from  training  the  natives  for  military  service  beyond  police  and  home 
defence  duties. 

(c)  Recent  Developements — In  1932,  the  Council  agreed  that 
the  British  mandate  over  Iraq  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  Britain 
assisted  in  establishing  Iraq  as  a kingdom,  and  a member  of  the 
League.  Syria,  has  been  made  independent  of  France.  The  British 
mandate  of  Palestine  is  at  present  convulsed  with  strife  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  incoming  Jews.  In  Africa,  as  Germany  is  heard  de- 
manding the  return  of  her  former  colonies,  protests  are  being  made 
against  any  suggestion  of  return  to  native  rule. 

Economic  Rehabilitation 

On  oT  the  most  successful  services  of  the  League  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  War  was  its  financial  reconstruction  of 
several  bankrupt  states,  notably  Austria  and  Hungary.  No  country 
had  come  out  of  the  War  in  a worse  plight  than  Austria.  The  breakup 
of  Austria-Hungary  had  completely  disrupted  the  economic  life  of  the 
little  Austrian  republic.  Heavily  in  debt,  lacking  food  and  raw 
materials,  her  manufactures  shut  out  of  the  surrounding  states  by 
heavy  tariffs,  she  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  For  three  years  she 
was  carried  along  by  foreign  charity,  and  by  foreign  loans.  In  1922, 
her  case  was  referred  to  the  League,  which  promptly  set  several 
committees  to  work  on  the  problem.  As  a result,  Britain,  Italy,  France 
and  Czechoslovakia  loaned  her  $135,000,000,  first  guaranteeing  her 
political  independence.  Austria  carried  out  drastic  financial  reforms 
under  an  official  appointed  by  the  League.  Expenses  were  reduced, 
taxes  increased  and  her  currency  stabilized.  After  three  years  of 
League  assistance,  Austria  was  able  to  manage  her  own  affairs. 

Hungary,  though  not  in  such  desperate  straits,  appealed  to  the 
League  for  financial  aid.  Similiar  procedure  was  followed,  and  in  a 
short  time  Hungary’s  affairs  were  straightened  out.  Bulgaria  and 
Italy  were  assisted  in  obtaining  loans  to  finance  their  refugee  settle- 
ment. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  League  itself  did  not  loan  money ; its  task 
was  to  work  out  an  international  plan  which  made  the  countries  a 
better  risk  for  national  investment  and  which  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarded the  political  integrity  of  the  debtor  nation. 

In  addition  to  these  emergency  measures,  the  League  has  worked 
steadily  at  the  more  basic  problems  of  international  economic  recon- 
struction. It  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  readjusting  reparations  and 
wardebts,  and  of  reducing  trade  barriers.  Financial  and  economic 
committees  of  experts  directed  these  departments  of  the  League  Secre- 
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tariat.  Conferences  were  held  at  Brussels  and  Geneva.  During  the 
great  economic  crisis,  a World  Economic  Conference  was  held  in 
London  in  1933,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  sixty -four  states. 
Its  failure  led  the  nations  to  realize  that  economic  nationalism  had 
come  to  stay.  Schemes  of  international  co-operation  in  trade  were 
replaced  by  bilateral  commercial  agreements  based  on  direct  bargain- 
ing. 

Social  Services 

In  Ihe  field  of  social  services,  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
disease,  in  the  war  upon  the  drug  traffic,  in  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children,  and  in  combatting  slavery,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  League  is  universally  acknowledged. 

(a)  Health — This  is  essentially  an  international  problem.  Dis- 
ease is  rapidly  transmitted  over  the  world  by  mosquitoes,  rats  and 
bacteria.  New  discoveries  must  be  shared.  Health  is  everybody’s 
business,  and  so  we  have  the  Health  Organization  as  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  at  Geneva.  An  international  information  ser- 
vice on  epidemics  is  maintained.  The  Bureau  at  Singapore  is  in  touch 
by  telegraph  or  broadcast  with  all  Eastern  ports,  where  cholera  and 
plague  are  prevalent.  By  means  of  study  tours,  information  and 
experience  are  shared.  Special  studies  are  made  of  malaria,  sleeping 
sickness,  cancer,  tuberculosis  and  leprosy.  Rural  hygiene  is  promoted. 
International  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  units  of  insulin, 
digitalis  and  various  sera.  Vitamins  are  being  standardized. 

(b)  The  Drug  Traffic — The  League  is  seeking  to  control  the 
manufacture  of  opium  and  other  drugs,  and  to  reduce  the  traffic  to 
medicinal  and  scientific  requirements. 

(c)  Protection  of  Women  and  Children — The  League  has  been 
endeavoring  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  women  for  immoral  purposes, 
to  deal  with  moving  pictures  and  juvenile  courts  and  to  suppress 
obscene  literature. 

(d)  Humanitarian  Work — The  League  extends  its  work  to 
victims  of  earthquakes  and  famines,  to  prison  reform,  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade. 

The  Hansen  CommissioniMJRefugeflg 
““'Repatriation  of  War  Prisoners — Soviet  Russia  had  too  many 
domestic  problems  to  concern  herself  with  prisoners  of  war,  who, 
when  discharged  from  prison  camps,  had  no  means  of  transportation. 
In  1920,  the  League  sent  Dr.  Nansen,  the  famous  explorer,  to  find 
some  way  of  getting  the  surviving  prisoners  home.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Western  governments,  he  secured  train  service 
from  the  interior  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  then  bought  a small  fleet 
of  boats.  By  July,  1922,  Dr.  Nansen  had  completed  his  task.  At  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  five  dollars  for  each  person,  he  succeeded  in 
repatriating  over  400,000  prisoners,  representing  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 
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Caring  for  Refugees- — Refugees  as  the  result  of  war  or  revolution 
were  worse  off  than  prisoners  of  war,  for  they  had  no  homes.  Dr. 
Nansen  was  asked  to  represent  the  League  as  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  After  placing  the  Russian  Refugees,  he  turned  to 
Greece,  where  there  were  a million  and  a half  Greeks  and  Armenians 
who  had  been  driven  from  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  Government 
secured  a loan,  and  established  these  homeless  people  at  productive 
work,  chiefly  agriculture.  Much  the  same  assistance  was  given  in 
Bulgaria.  Then  for  a time  the  International  Labor  Organization 
handled  the  task,  still  under  Dr.  Nansen.  After  his  death,  the  League 
opened  an  office,  the  International  Nansen  Refugee  Office,  which 
continues  this  work.  Thousands  of  Armenians  were  transferred  from 
the  Balkans  to  Armenia,  and  German  refugees  from  Russia  were 
transported  to  South  America. 

4.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

“It  would  have  been  a miracle  had  the  League  succeeded  at  once, 
for  its  success  depended  on  a general  change  of  heart,  an  almost 
universal  mental  revolution.  Its  business  was  not  to  succeed,  but  to 
persevere.”  So  writes  Sisley  Huddelston,  in  “Contemporary  Review.” 

“Not  to  succeed,  but  to  persevere.”  With  that  attitude  toward  the 
future  of  the  League,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  reasons  for  its  failure, 
and  suggestions  which  supporters  of  collective  action  make  for  a 
revived,  reformed  League  of  Nations. 

In  its  secondary  objective  of  “promoting  international  co-oper- 
ation,” the  League’s  record  of  social  and  humanitarian  work  clearly 
indicates  its  success.  Two  recent  projects  are  illustrative — the  first 
careful  painstaking  research  in  the  problem  of  nutrition;  the  second, 
an  emergency  measure,  when  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the 
government  of  war-torn  China  for  anti-cholera  serum,  the  League 
was  able  to  forward  donations  of  eight  million  doses  within  a fort- 
night. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  however,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  in  its  major  objective  of  “achieving  international  peace  and 
security,”  the  League  has  failed.  Successful  in  handling  minor  dis- 
putes, its  machinery  broke  down  when  opposed  by  the  defiance  of 
Great  Powers.  First  there  was  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria, 
met  by  the  League  with  a report  and  a protest ; then  Italy’s  conquest ; 
of  Abyssinia,  with  the  half-hearted  attempt  to  apply  sanctions ; then 
Germany’s  repudiation  of  international  treaties — her  rearmament,  her 
military  occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  her  seizure  of  Austria,  and  her 
inexcusable  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Why  the  League  Failed 

(a)  It  is  a co-operative  institution  and  its  strength  depends  upon 
the  support  its  members  give  it. 
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(b)  Its  success  demanded  the  presence  of  all  the  Great  Powers. 
The  League  was  handicapped  from  the  beginning  by  the  refusal  ot  the 
United  States  to  join.  Later,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  withdrew 
because  the  League  disapproved  of  their  aggression. 

(c)  The  satisfied  Great  Powers,  particularly  Britain  and  France, 
used  the  League  to  maintain  the_statU&-q,UQ.,  and  made  no  move  to 
apply  Article  T9  in  bringing  about  revision  of  treaties,  or  consideration 
of  “conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world.” 

(d)  Some  of  the  elder  statesmen  did  not  at  heart  believe  in 
Leap-ne  principles -and?  so  revived  the  old  alliance  system,  particularly 
in  constructing  a fence  of  allies  about  Germany. 

(e)  Britain  and  France  have  failed  to  support  the  League, 
largely  because  of  a superior  loyalty  to  national  self-interest. 

(f)  The  machinery  set  up  by  the  Covenant,  specifically  that  of 
sanctions,  has  proved  unworkable. 

(g)  It  was  a mistake  to  include  the  Covenant  of  the  League  in 
the  ~Pea.ce  Treaties.  This  helped  to  keep  the  United  States  out,  and 
meant  that  to  Germany  the  League  was  associated  with  the  humili- 
ating Treaty  of  Versailles. 

What  of  the  Future? 

The  necessity  for  a League  of  Nations  is  demonstrated  by  the 
break-down  of  every  alternative.  The  alliance  system  which  France 
built  up  for  her  security  has  collapsed.  Diplomacy  has  failed.  The 
burden  of  armaments  is  crushing.  Gas  masks  and  bomb-proof  shelters 
intensify  fear  and  suspense. 

Despite  the  lawless  tactics  of  the  dictators  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  common  people  everywhere  a growing  hatred  for  war.  This  was 
very  evident  in  the  intense  and  universal  relief  when  last  September 
the  threat  of  war  was  removed,  at  least  temporarily. 

While  the  machinery  of  the  League  was  experimental  and  has 
proved  imperfect,  yet  the  underlying  principle  of  collective  security 
is  sound.  Reforms  in  that  machinery  are  now  being  made ; the  Coven- 
ant is  being  separated  from  the  Peace  Treaties. 

Can  the  Great  Powers  be  induced  to  co-operate?  The  South 
African  statesman  Jan  Smuts  who  was  one  of  the  League  founders, 
writes  as  follows  : “I  doubt  whether  the  League  can  ever  function 
properly  without  all  or  most  of  the  Great  Powers  as  members.  Some 
who  left  for  aggression  and  have  found  it  pay  may  not  return  unless 
membership  in  the  League  also  is  seen  to  pay.  The  United  States 
is  kept  away  by  her  policy  of  isolation.  Her  presence  is  so  necessary 
that  she  might  be  given  a special  basis  for  membership.  The  objec- 
tion of  the  other  Powers  to  membership  should  be  met.” 
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Regarding  the  desirable  functions  of  the  League,  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion.  We  have  sedn  the  Canadian  attitude- — that 
its  purpose  is  to  provide  peace  rather  than  to  stop  war.  Sisley 
Huddelston,  too,  maintains  that  it  must  cease  to  be  a coercive  League, 
and  increasingly  become  a restraining  influence,  a moral  authority, 
a sort  of  conscience  of  the  world.” 

Back  to  a reformed  League ! “To  scrap  the  existing  machinery 
would  be  a most  dreadful  waste  of  human  effort.  Let  us  try  no  more 
experiments,  but  improve  on  the  old,  which  is  perhaps  the  only 
permanent  gain  we  have  from  the  World  War.” 

The  founder  of  the  League,  Woodrow  Wilson,  expressed  his 
faith  in  the  following  quotation:  “I  would  rather  fail  in  a cause 
which  shall  eventually  win,  than  win  in  a cause  which  shall  eventu- 
ally lose.” 

Not  to  succeed,  but  to  persevere. 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


Secretariat 


the  Little  Entente 
enforcement  policy 
moratorium 
Lytton  report 
sanctions 


collective  security 
economic  rehabilitat 
refugees 
the  status  quo 
the  Pact  of  Paris 


World  Court 


arbitration 

aggression 


Hague  Court 
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CHAPTER  IV.— THE  PAN-AMERICAN  MOVEMENT 

The  Pan-American  Union — This  organization  includes  the  twenty- 
one  republics  of  our  Western  Hemisphere : ten  in  South  America — 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uraguay,  Venezuela,  Panama,  five  in  Central  America — Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador;  five  in  North  America 
and  the  Caribbean  area — Mexico,  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo.  These  republics  cover  over  twelve  million  square  miles, 
and  include  over  two  hundred  million  people.  The  Union  was  organ- 
ized in  1889,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  United  Statets.  The  handsome 
Administration  Building,  largely  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  is 
located  in  Washington. 

Objectives  of  the  Union — The  original  purpose  was  to  promote 
goodwill  bv  encouraging  trade  and  exchanging  commercial  informa- 
tion.  Its  scope_Tias  Reen  broadened  to  include  cultural,  technical, 
amT  social  services,  as  Red  Cross,  Child  Welfare,  Geography  and 
History,  Health.  It  acts  as  a fact-finding  agency.  It  arranges  for 
the  Conferences,  and  assists  in  carrying  out  the  resolutions  and 
treaties.  Rooted  in  the  idea  of  international  co-operation  and  mutual 
helpfulness,  it  has  strengthened  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Pan-American  Conferences — Eight  conferences  have  been 
held:  at  Washington,  1889;  at  Mexico  City,  1901;  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1906;  at  Buenos  Aires,  1910;  at  Santiago  in  Chile,  1923;  at  Havana, 
1928;  at  Montevideo,  1933;  at  Lima,  1938.  These  conferences  are  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Union. 

Relations  with  the  United  States — It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  Latin  America  has  ceased  to  regard  the  big  Northern  republic 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823,  the 
United  States  protected  the  young  republics,  in  her  own  interest. 
After  the  Union  was  formed,  the  United  States  took  it  on  herself  to 
keep  order  in  the  Caribbean  area,  under  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “big 
stick”  policy.  In  accordance  with  what  was  called  “Dollar  Diplo- 
macy,” the  United  States  invested  largely  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  then  endeavored  to  protect  her  investments,  and  to 
collect  for  her  bond-holders.  President  Hoover  altered  this  policy, 
and  by  his  “good-will”  tour  did  much  to  remove  distrust.  The  “Good 
Neighbor”  policy  has  been  supported  vigorously  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 

Fascist  Influence — In  1935,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  began  a 
Fascist  penetration,  offering  business  and  bribes.  Argentina  and 
Brazil  have  large  minorities  of  Italian  and  German  origin,  who  cherish 
the  bonds  with  the  Old  Land.  A large  part  of  their  grain,  cattle,  cofffee, 
copper  and  nitrates  passes  through  German  and  Italian  hands.  The 
Fascist  tide,  however,  began  to  ebb  after  1937.  Although  there  are 
many  dictators  in  Latin  America,  the  people  dislike  the  Fascist  brand 
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of  dictatorship  with  its  destruction  of  personal  liberty.  Further  they 
have  begun  to  realize  the  disadvantage  of  Fascist  trade  on  a “barter” 
basis.  The  recent  conference  was  marked  by  anti-Fascist  feeling. 

The  Lima  Conference,  1938 — With  the  general  acceptance  of 
Roosevelt’s  “Good  Neighbor”  policy,  the  eighth  conference  was  most 
successful.  Over  one  hundred  projects  ranging  from  woman’s  rights 
to  educational  co-operation,  were  unanimously  accepted.  The  out- 
standing agreement  was  the  “Decimation  o£T_jma,”  which  Argentina, 
after  some  hesitation,  made  unanimous.  This  declaration  affirms 
“AnieriaarL .Solidarity”—  the  determination  of  the  members  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  to  protect  the  New  World  from  Fascist  aggres- 
sion'ahd  to  consult  each  other  in  case  of  trouble. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Good  Neighbor  Policy 

The  Big  Stick  Policy  The  Declaration  of  Lima 

Dollar  Diplomacy  American  Solidarity 
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OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 
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CHAPTER  V.  The  Communist  Regime  in  Russia. 

CHAPTER  VI.  The  Fascist  Regime  in  Italy. 

CHAPTER  VII.  The  Nazi  Regime  in  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  Japanese  Imperialism  and  the  Internal  Problems 
of  Japan  and  China. 

B.  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATES 

CHAPTER  IX.  Democracy  in  Great  Britain. 

CHAPTER  X.  Democracy  in  France. 

CHAPTER  XI.  Democracy  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

CHAPTER  XII.  Democracy  in  the  United  States. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  Democracy  Examined. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  Current  Events,  1938-1939. 
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UNIT  TWO 


OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 


A.  THE  TOTALITARIAN  STATES 

The  totalitarian  states,  whether  Fascist  or  Communist,  claim 
to  be  working  for  the  general  welfare.  Communism  is  directed 
against  the  weaknesses  of  the  capitalistic  system,  and  Fascism  chiefly 
against  the  weaknesses  of  the  parliamentary  system.  Under  totali- 
tarian governments,  the  efficient  rule  or  the  economic  security  which 
they  claim  to  provide  for  the  people,  is  at  the  cost  of  their  rights  as 
individuals.  The  citizen  is  nothing,  the  State  is  everything.  Methods 
are  similar — rejection  of  civil  liberties,  silencing  of  criticism  by  force, 
the  use  of  violence  and  repression  as  the  favorite  weapons  of  the 
rulers. 

In  these  post-War  years,  many  new  forms  of  government  have 
arisen  in  an  attempt  to  solve  social  problems.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  eacIT  hew  political  system  might  be  tested  by  the  following 
questions,  which"  the  student  may  apply  to  totalitarian  Russia,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Japan,  and  also  to  such  changing  democracies  as  are 
presented  by  the  British  Nationalist  Government,  the  French  Popular 
Front,  the  American  New  Deal,  and  the  Scandinavian  “Middle  Way.” 

I Is  it  designed  to  help  all  the  groups  in  the  population  ? 

v\y  Is  it  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  an  individual? 

G Does  it  tend  to  raise  or  lower  the  living  standard  of  the  people  ? 

I Is  it  a program  which  can  be  worked  out  in  co-operation  with 
other  nations  or  in  opposition  to  them? 
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(y  Will  it  develop  a civilization  based  upon  intelligent  citizenship? 

Do  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  it  is  for  their  good  or  whether  some  other  system 
might  be  better? 

A Does  it  tend  toward  peace  or  war? 


CHAPTER  V.— THE  COMMUNIST  REGIME 
IN  RUSSIA 


The  Communist  regime  in  Russia  was  established  by  the  mightiest 
revolution  in  history.  Politically,  it  replaced  the  autocratic  rule 
of  the  Tsar  and  his  privileged,  irresponsible  ministers  by  a dictator- 
ship of  the  workers,  administered  through  a small  group,  the  Com- 
munist Party.  But  the  social  and  economic  changes  have  been  more 
astounding.  Private  property  has  been  abolished,  the  man  who  earns 
his  living  has  been  exalted  above  one  who  lives  on  unearned  wealth, 
and  industry  and  agriculture  alike  are  directed  under  a great  State- 
planning scheme. 

1.  DISINTEGRATION  UNDER  THE  TSARIST  REGIME 

Government  of  Old  Russia. — Before  the  War,  Russia  covered 
one-sixth  of  the  world’s  surface,  and  had  a population  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million,  including  fifty  or  more  nationalities, 
such  as  Great  Russians,  Little  Russians  (Ukrainians),  Poles,  Turks, 
Finns,  Mongols,  Jews.  This  vast  area  was  ruled  in  1914,  by  one 
well-meaning,  rather  frightened  little  man,  Tsar  Nicholas  II,  called 
“the  Little  Father.”  He  was  dominated  by  the  Tsaritsa,  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  an  evil  monk,  Rasputin.  In  1905  revolutionary 
pressure  resulting  from  famine  and  the  defeat  in  the  war  with  Japan, 
had  forced  the  Tsar  to  call  Duma  or  Parliament.  However,  only 
the  conservative  classes  received  the  franchise,  and  the  Tsar’s  minis- 
ters continued  to  persecute  critics  of  the  government. 

Classes  of  Society. — In  1914,  out  of  every  1000  subjects  of  the 
Tsar,  there  were  17  nobles,  125  merchants  and  townspeople,  and  over 
800  peasants. 

(a)  The  Peasantry. — Before  1860,  the  majority  of  the  peasants 
were  serfs,  living  on  great  estates,  whose  owners  exacted  their  labor, 
controlled  their  marriage,  and  could  flog  them  or  exile  them  to  Siberia. 
In  1861,  Tsar  Alexander  II  abolished  serfdom,  and  distributed  half 
of  the  arable  land  to  the  village  community,  or  mir.  The  peasant 
worked  his  own  share  of  the  village  land,  and  made  very,  high 
installment  payments  to  the  government.  As  the  families  increased, 
and  land  was  redistributed,  each  peasant’s  share  grew  smaller.  In 
1905,  Tsar  Nicholas  II  cancelled  the  arrears,  and  gave  the  peasants 
individual  ownership  of  their  small  lots.  Living  in  miserable  hovels, 
farming  in  primitive  fashion,  illiterate,  addicted  to  drink,  the  discon- 
tented, land-hungry  Russian  peasants,  who  managed  to  survive  the 
War,  responded  eagerly  to  the  Bolshevik  offer  of  free  land. 

(b)  The  Industrial  Workers. — The  two  and  a half  million  city 
workers  were  no  better  off  than  the  peasants.  Horded  together  in 
slums  and  factories,  they  were  more  easily  reached  by  revolutionary 
propaganda. 
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(c)  The  Upper  Classes. — The  nobles  were  the  land-owning,  office- 
holding, privileged  group,  who  furnished  the  Tsar’s  counsellors. 
There  was  practically  no  middle  class,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Radical  Parties. — The  Constitutional  Democrats  or  Cadets, 
representing  the  new  middle  class,  advocated  ''limited  monarchial 
government.  The  Social  Revolutionaries,  representing  the  interests 
of  the  peasants,  adfocated  coilectivEmGmcI  the  socialization  of  prop- 
erty. The  Social  Democrats^  representing  the  interests  of  the  prole- 
tariat (or  wage-earners),  would  abolish  private  property.  This  party 
had  split,  in  1903,  into  two  sections,  the  Bolsheviki  (or  majority), 
who  believed  in  revolution,  and  the  Mensheviki  (or  minority),  who 
advocated  constitutional  methods  of  achieving  reform. 

Russia  and  the  War. — The  Russian  people  loyally  supported  the 
Tsar,  in  a war  which  could  have  had  little  interest  to  the  average 
Russian.  However,  the  incompetence  of  the  government  soon  ap- 
peared. Twelve  million  soldiers  were  mobilised  of  whom  only  one- 
third  reach^the  front,  and  they  were  ill-equipped  and  badly  led.  Early 
victories  were  followed  by  a series  of  defeats,  and  millions  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  conviction  grew  that  there  were  at  Petrograd, 
not  only  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  ministers,  but  also  in  the 
court,  sympathy  with  Germany.  By  the  spring  of  1917,  Russia  was 
ripe  for  revolution. 

The  Revolutions  of  1917 

The  Liberal  Rising  and  the  end  of  Tsardom. — In  March,  1917, 
the  workmen  of  Petrograd  went  on  strike,  and  the  soldiers  and  police 
disobeyed  orders  to  fire  on  the  strikers.  The  Duma  disregarded  the 
Tsar’s  command  to  adjourn,  and  united  with  the  Soviets  (Councils) 
of  workers'  and  soldiers  to  form  a provisional  government.  The  Tsar 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  was  sent  to  Siberia.  In  June,  1917,  he 
and  the  Imperial  family  were  murdered  at  Ekaterinburg.  The  pro- 
visional government  was  controlled  by  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
but  contained  one  Social  Revolutionary,  Kerensky.  It  set  up  a parlia- 
mentary government,  and  endeavored  to  continue  the  War. 

The  Socialist  Rising. — This  moderate  revolution  did  not  satisfy 
the  mass  of  the  People,  who  wanted  something  more  than  q middle- 
class  or  bourgeois  political  democracy.  Soviets  sprang  up  every- 
where— in  the  industrial  centres  dominated  by  the  Social  Democrats, 
and  in  the  agricultural  villages  by  the  Social  Revolutionaries.  These 
Soviets  clamored  for  peaces  at  any  price.  In  May,  the  provisional 
government  was  reorganized  as  a Socialist  Republic,  with  Kerensky 
at  its  head.  He  faced  the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  carry  on  the 
War  with  an  army  of  deserting  soldiers,  and  to  handle  the  newly 
elected  Parliament  of  ignorant  peasants,  which  had  got  quite  out 
of  control. 
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The  Bolshevik  Revolution. — Meanwhile,  there  had  returned  from 
exile  two  Bolshevik  leaders,  Nicolai  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky.  They 
had  a program  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  clamoring  groups — peace 
to  the  army,  land  to  the  peasants,  and  control  of  factories  to  the  work- 
men. In  November,  the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  Kerensky’s  govern- 
ment, and  set  up  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  which  meant 
in  practise  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Small  Communist  Party.  They 
immediately  entered  into  peace  negotiations  with  the  Central  Powers, 
and  in  March,  1918,  accepted  the  terms  dictated  by  Germany  in  the 
Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk.  By  this  treaty,  Russia  gave  up  all  her  border 
provinces,  including  one-fourth  of  her  land  and  people.  The  treaty, 
however,  ceased  to  be  effective  after  Germany’s  downfall. 

2.  THE  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Soviet  Russia  is  a Federal  State. — -As  a result  of  the  peace  treaties, 
Russia  was  left  with  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
and  with  one-third  more  people,  over  170,000,000.  The  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  is  a federation  of  eleven  autonomous 
republics  which  have  similar  political  and  economic  organizations. 
In  theory,  each  republic  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and 
other  Soviet  states  may  join.  The  Union  retains  control  of  heavy 
industry,  while  light  industry,  health,  finance,  and  justice  are  con- 
trolled by  the  separate  republics. 

The  Soviet  System. — The  workers  exercise  political  power 
through  the  Soviets.  The  village  soviets  are  composed  of  peasants, 
home-workers,  and  local  teachers  and  doctors,  one  deputy  represent- 
ing one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  cities,  the  soviets  are  composed 
of  deputies  chosen  from  the  factories  and  shops,  according  to  occupa- 
tion, as  iron-worker,  miner,  boot-operative,  one  deputy  representing 
about  one  thousand  workers.  From  these  local  soviets,  delegates 
are  sent  to  higher  soviet  congresses  of  the  district,  county,  province, 
or  republic.  Finally,  the  city  and  provincial  soviets  send  representa- 
tives to  Moscow. 

(The  structure  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  dealt  with 
under  the  New  Russian  Constitution,  Section  Four.) 

The  Communist  Party. 

Behind  the  machinery  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  the  Com- 
munist Party,  as  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  called.  This  small  group 
has  supreme  control  over  Russia’s  political  and  economic  life,  no 
opposition  parties  being  permitted.  A branch  or  “cell”  of-  the  party 
is  found  in  every  community  keeping  watch  over  the  local  soviet. 
They  control  all  higher  offices,  and  the  Praesidium  and  Council  of 
Commissars  are  one  hundred  per  cent  Communist.  Membership  in 
the  party  is  attained  only  after  long  and  careful  training  in  the 
children’s  and  youth’s  branches.  Severe  discipline  is  maintained, 
and  every  year  about  two  per  cent  are  expelled.  The  Communist 
party  is  organized  similarly  to  the  government  soviets.  The  chief 
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executive  of  the  party  is  the  Secretary-General.  Stalin,  who  succeeded 
Lenin  in  this  position,  is  a member  of  the  Praesidium  of  the  Union. 
Depite  the  new  “democratic”  constitution,  Stalin  as  dictator  at  the 
head  of  the  Communist  Party,  is  also  dictator  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

3.  THE  LENIN  REGIME  AND  THE  RISE  OF  STALIN 
Lenin  Regime. 

(a)  The  Man. — Nicolai  Lenin  was  the  nom  de  plume  of  Vladi- 
mir Ilyich  Ulyanor,  a member  of  the  lower  nobility,  a lawyer,  a 
professional  revolutionary.  Exiled  to  Siberia,  he  escaped  and  spent 
years  in  Switzerland,  organizing  and  directing  secret  revolutionary 
propaganda.  Returning  to  Russia  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsar, 
he  headed  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and  until  his  death,  seven  years 
later,  was  the  inspired  leader  of  the  movement  to  free  the  Russian 
worker  from  his  chains.  He  died  in  1924,  and  is  worshipped  as  a 
saint  by  millions  of  Russians. 

(b)  His  Doctrines. — Lenin  was  a disciple  of  Karl  Marx.  He 
accepted  Marx’s  view  that  by  a social  revolution  the  working  people 
(proletariat)  who  produce  all  wealth  by  their  labor  would  gain  con- 1 
trol  of  the  government,  "dispossess  the  idle  rich  (bourgeois)  who  own 
the  land  and  industrial  plants,  and  establish  the  common  (communist) 
ownership  of  land  and  industry.  Lenin  believed  that  in  Russia,  the 
year  1917  marked  the  time  of  the  revolution.  In  carrying  out  his 
design,  he  was  moved  with  sympathy  for  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ferocious  hatred  for  those  whom 
he  held  responsible  for  that  oppression. 

Civil  War. — Counter-revolutionary  movements  sprang  up  all  over 
Russia,  as  the  middle  and  upper  classes  tried  to  retain  their  property. 
“White”  armies  set  up  anti-Bolshevik  governments  and  were  aided 
by  the  Allies,  England  and  France,  because  the  Communistic  govern- 
ment repudiated  the  Tsar’s  debts.  By  means  of  a “Red”  army,  ably 
led  by  Leon  Trotsky,  Lenin’s  assistant  in  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
and  the  Cheka  or  secret  police,  in  three  years  Lenin  had  cleaned 
European  Russia  of  the  foreign  and  White  armies,  and  had  terror- 
ized the  people  into  submission.  Thousands  of  the  privileged  classes 
had  been  driven  out  or  executed. 

The  Failure  of  Pure  Communism. — Lenin  and  his  followers 
undertook  to  “nationalize”  land  and  industry,  which  meant  to  have 
them  owned  and  managed  by  the  State  for  the  common  welfare.  But 
it  proved  impossible  to  make  this  change  at  once  in  a backward 
country,  already  distracted  by  war  and  revolution.  Production  in 
industry  declined  to  one-tenth  of  the  pre-war  level.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  agriculture,  for  the  peasants  clamored 
for  individual  ownership,  and  when  the  government  seized  their 
surplus  products,  they  refused  to  produce  any  surplus.  In  1921,  the 
production  of  grain  was  less  than  half  that  of  1913,  and  some  ten 
million  people  died  of  starvation. 
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The  New  Economic  Policy. — By  1921,  Lenin  realized  that  for 
the  time  being,  pure  communism  must  be  abandoned.  The  New 
Economic  Policy  (Nep)  continued  monopoly  by  the  State  of  foreign 
trade,  banking,  transport,  communication,  and  the  heavy  industries 
such  as  coal,  steel,  and  electric  power.  Private  enterprise  was  per- 
mitted in  small  industries  and  agriculture.  Peasants  might  dispose 
of  their  grain,  subject  to  a fixed  government  tax.  Foreign  capitalists 
were  granted  “concessions.”  The  new  policy  was  a combination 
of  capitalism  and  governmental  control,  and  succeeded  admirably. 
By  1926,  production  was  back  to  pre-war  standard. 

Stalin  Regime. 

On  Lenin’s  death  in  1924,  there  took  place  a struggle  for  leader- 
ship in  the  Communist  party,  between  Leon  Trotsky  and  Joseph 
Stalin.  Trotsky  (Lev.  Bronstein),  like  Lenin  a political  exile,  had 
returned  to  help  lead  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917,  and  to  command  the 
Red  armies.  He  was  and  is  an  unswerving  follower  of  Karl  Marx. 
Stalin,  whose  correct  name  is  Joseph  Dzhugashvili,  was  the  son 
of  a peasant  of  the  Transcaucasian  province  of  Georgia,  and  was 
training  for  the  priesthood  when  he  turned  social  revolutionary. 
After  suffering  imprisonment  and  exile,  he  too  returned  to  assist  in 
the  Revolution  of  1917.  He  held  important  posts  under  Lenin,  who 
gave  him  the  name  Stalin,  “Man  of  Steel.”  Trotsky  advocated  a 
world-wide  Communist  revolution,  while  Stalin  believed  the  experi- 
ment should  be  confined  to  Russia.  In  1924,  Stalin  secured  the 
leadership  of  the  party,  and  eventually  Trotsky  was  exiled.  At 
present,  he  is  in  Mexico,  and  through  his  writings  still  works  for 
international  Communism. 

Features  of  the  Stalin  Regime. — Stalin’s  two  greatest  achieve- 
ments have  been  economically  the  Five  Year  Plans,  and  politically 
the  new  democratic  constitution.  These  will  be  dealt  with  in  succeed- 
ing sections. 

Communism  and  Religion. — Lenin  accepted  the  idea  of  Marx 
that  the  old  religions,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  support  the 
capitalistic  system  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  The 
statement  “Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people”  meant  to  Marx  and 
Lenin  that  the  poor  are  encouraged  in  patient  submission  to  injustice 
in  this  world  with  the  promise  of  reward  in  the  next.  Holding  these 
views,  the  Soviet  government  is  frankly  hostile  to  religion,  and  has 
confiscated  church  property  and  refused  to  support  the  clergy.  A 
violent  anti-God  campaign  has  been  conducted  which  has  heaped 
ridicule  and  insult  on  any  one  showing  reverence  for  religious  wor- 
ship. However,  anyone  in  Russia  may  accept  any  religious  belief,  and 
any  group  may  hold  religious  meetings,  but  they  may  not  as  a church 
propogate  their  beliefs.  At  present,  there  is  probably  a strengthening 
of  the  Christian  religion  among  both  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Baptists,  and  a decline  in  the  membership  of  the  anti-God  Society. 
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Foreign  Policy. — For  three  years,  Soviet  Russia  attempted 
through  the  “Third  International”  to  spread  world  revolution  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  N.  E.  P.  of  1921,  she  abandoned  this 
attempt,  and  concentrated  on  the_-&ucces.s_._oX  Communism  in  Russia. 
She  soon  establishedX_r^e-and  friendly  treaties  with  all  her  western 
neighbors.  In  1934  she  entered  the  League  of  Nations,  and  was 
wisely  guided  in  foreign  diplomacy  by  Litvinov.  In  1935,  when 
menaced  with  war  by  Japan  or  Germany  or  both,  she  had  the  largest 
army  and  air  force  in  Europe,  and  friendly  agreements  with  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Balkan  States,  the  Little  Entente,  England,  and  France. 

4.  THE  FIVE  YEAR  PLANS 

In  1929,  after  Lenin’s  New  Economic  Policy  had  restored  pro- 
duction, Stalin  launched  a great  project  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Russia.  The  purpose  was  the  speedy  transformation  of  a 
backward  agricultural  nation  into  an  advanced  industrial  one  without 
the  private  enterprise  of  capitalists. 

The  First  Five  Year  Plan,  1928-1933. 

The  chief  features  of  the  plan  were  the  electrification  of  Russia 
from  great  power  bases;  the  establishment  of  basic  industries,  as 
oil,  coal,  chemicals,  steel,  and  agricultural  machine  production;  im- 
proved transportation,  railways,  road-building,  automobile  manufac- 
ture ; the  ihtr.dduction  of  large  scale  scientific  farming ; the  education 
of  the  people. 

(a)  Industry — The  emphasis  was  on  “production”  goods-fac- 
tories,  machines,  hydro-electric  stations,  railways.  In  order  to  pay 
for  imported  machinery  and  raw  materials,  and  for  the  service  of 
technical  experts,  the  Russian  people  deprived  themselves  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  exported  great  quantities  of  grain,  oil,  and 
timber.  Four  examples  will  illustrate  the  results.  , A new  town  of 
180,000  workers  grew  up  about  an  enormous  steel  plant.  In  Trans- 
caucasia, oil  was  carried  six  hundred  miles  by  pipe  line,  and  trans- 
formed slums  into  garden  cities  with  clubs,  hospitals,  schools.  The 
Dneiper  River  was  dammed,  and  one  of  the  largest  power  stations  in 
the  world  was  erected.  The  eleven-hundred-mile  Turkestan-Siberian 
railway  was  completed  a year  ahead  of  schedule.  It  is  true  there  were 
serious  defects  in  the  program,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  quality  to  quantity. 
But  the  people  worked  with  the  devotion  of  crusaders,  and  on  the 
whole  with  success.  In  five  j^ears  an_  industrial  revolution  took  place, 
which  no  capitalist  country  had  ever  seen  in  a whole  generation. 

(b)  Agriculture — There  was  vigorous  resistance  to  the  national- 
ization of  land,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Kulaks,  or  more  pros- 
perous peasants.  The  government  promoted  scientific  farming  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  developed  as  many  as  5,000  state 
farms,  some  of  them  like  the  Gigant,  including  over  500,000  acres, 
where  3,500  workers  operated  hundreds  of  tractors  and  combines. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  government  encouraged  the  poor  peasants  to 
unite  their  small  holdings  in  “collective”  or  co-operative  farms,  or- 
ganized and  managed  as  the  state  farms  were.  The  peasants  retained 
their  private  homes,  but  pooled  most  of  their  belongings,  and  operated 
the  machines  as  managers  or  laborers.  The  resistance  of  the  Kulaks 
was  met  with  relentless  cruelty,  and  eventually  this  class  disappeared. 
By  1932,  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  at  work  on 
State  or  collective  farms. 

(c)  Education — Under  the  Tsars,  education  was  provided  for 
only  the  privileged  class,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  people  were  illiterate. 
The  First  Five  Year  Plan  provided  compulsory  elementary  education. 
Secondary  technical  schools  were  attached  to  factories  for  students 
between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  who  spent  half  their  day  at  work,  and 
half  in  the  technical  school.  University  education  was  provided  for 
engineers  and  technicians.  Adult  illiteracy  was  greatly  reduced. 
Libraries,  radios,  moving-pictures,  art,  and  the  drama  were  all  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  general  intelligence.  Much  of  this  educational 
program  of  course  involved  propaganda  in  support  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan  and  Communist  principles. 

The  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  1933-1938. 

The  Second  Five  Year  Plan  aimed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
first  plan.  The  emphasis  was  on  “consumers”  goods,  needed  for 
everyday  domestic  use.  It  aimed  to  treble  the  production  of  goods, 
to  reduce  prices,  and  to  increase  wages  two  hundred  per  cent.  After 
1934,  food  and  merchandise  ceased  to  be  rationed,  and  the  former 
taboos  were  lifted  from  such  things  as  attractive  clothes,  cosmetics, 
and  jazz  music.  Collectiveization  of  farms  continued,  with  certain 
modifications.  An  individual  farmer  can  own  his  own  house,  garden, 
three  cows,  pigs  and  poultry  without  limit,  and  he  has  the  right  of 
inheritance  in  these  personal  belongings,  and  in  his  savings. 

The  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  1938-1943. 

As  Russia  is  now  largely  self-sufficient,  and  therefore  has  no  need 
to  export,  her  continued  economic  development  means  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  which  is  still  far  below  our  Western  level.  One 
of  her  most  pressing  needs  is  for  better  housing  accommodation  in 
the  cities,  where  rents  are  low  but  overcrowding  is  appalling. 

5.  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  1937 

Government  Organs — In  this  latest  constitution  for  the  federation 
of  eleven  republics,  provision  is  made  for  the  following  bodies  : 

(a)  The  Supreme  Soviet  or  Parliament  of  two  Houses — 

(1)  The  Council  of  the  Union,  600  members  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage,  one  deputy  to  each  300,000  inhabitants. 

(2)  The  Council  of  the  Nationalities,  240  deputies,  representing 
the  interests  of  the  forty  nationalities. 
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This  Supreme  Soviet  is-  elected  for  four  years,  and  meets  twice 
a year. 

(b)  The  Praesidium,  a group  of  37  who  represent  the  Supreme 
Soviet  when  it  is  not  in  session. 

(c)  The  Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  similar  to  our  Cabinet, 
and  elected  by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

(d)  The  Supreme  Court,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Franchise — The  vote  is  direct,  secret,  equal,  and  universal. 
Direct  voting  instead  of  voting  through  the  Soviets  is  possible  now 
that  illiteracy  has  fallen  from  75%  to  10%.  Secret  ballot  replaces 
voting  by  show  of  hands.  Equal  representation  is  now  given  to 
town  and  country,  instead  of  five  times  as  many  deputies  from  the 
towns.  There  is  no  longer  a disfranchised  class  of  non-workers, 
priests,  capitalists,  or  nobles. 

Rights  of  Citizens — The  long  list  includes  the  right  to  work  and 
fair  pay,  equality  of  the  sexes,  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious 
worship,  and  as  well  freedom  for  anti-religion  propaganda,  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  association.  Benefits  include  the  seven-hour 
working  day,  free  medical  and  health  services,  old  age  and  sickness 
insurance,  free  compulsory  education. 

Property  Rights — The  law  protects  private  property  in  a small 
farm  or  shop,  a house,  personal  effects,  income  from  work,  and 
savings. 

By  this  Constitution,  the  Communist  claims  to  have  replaced  the 
dictatorship  of  the  worker  by  socialist  democracy,  and  so  they  have — 
on  paper.  But  there  is  no  provision  for  any  opposition  party,  and 
no  permission  for  criticism  of  Communist  principles.  Immediately 
following  the  announcement  of  this  new  democratic  constitution, 
Stalin  launched  into  the  trials  or  “purges”  which  have  led  to  hundreds 
of  imprisonments  or  executions.  In  the  first  five  months  of  1937, 
the  secret  police  made  350,000  political  arrests. 

6.  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EXPERIMENT 

In  estimating  the  success  of  a Revolution  so  complex  and  many- 
sided,  a dozen  different  interpretations  might  be  given,  each  containing 
a part  of  the  truth.  Any  fair  judgment  must  be  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  faced  by  its  leaders — the  establishment  of 
a new  economic  system  in  a backward  semi-Asiatic  peasant  country, 
with  political  control  placed  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  and  gen- 
erally uneducated  workers.  The  surprising  fact  is  not  that  serious 
mistakes  have  been  made,  but  rather  that  such  a measure  of  success 
has  attended  the  experiment. 

(a)  Departure  from  Communistic  Principles — In  the  first  place, 
Stalin  has  rejected  the  idea  of  an  international  workers’  movement, 
and  is  content  to  try  to  make  a success  of  Communism  in  Russia  alone. 
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Further  he  has  had  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  peasants  for  individual 
ownership  of  at  least  home  and  garden,  and  some  stock.  Differ- 
entiation of  pay,  too,  has  been  permitted  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
production,  so  that  today  men  are  not  paid  according  to  their  “needs,” 
but  according  to  their  capacity  for  work.  The  inequality  of  pay 
is  leading  to  a growing  distinction  between  the  white  collar  workers, 
and  the  manual  laborers.  Finally  instead  of  a dictatorship  of  the 
workers,  with  the  power  of  the  State  “ withering  away,”  there  is  an 
all-powerful  State  machine,  headed  by  one  man,  with  control  of  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  worker,  and  the  ability  to  enforce 
that  control  through  the  army  and  the  secret  police. 

(b)  Definite  Successes — There  are  certain  great  changes  which 
are  likely  to  endure.  (1)  The  great  estates  of  the  former  nobility, 
who  numbered  some  200,000,  have  passed  forever  into  the  possession 
of  the  peasants,  whether  they  operate  them  along  individual  or  col- 
lectiveist  lines.  (2)  The  control  of  heavy  industry,  transport,  bank- 
ing, and  trade  has  been  transferred  from  the  private  capitalist  to  the 
State.  (3)  The  cultural  and  political  rights  of  the  forty  or  more 
nationalities  are  respected.  Every  group  has  the  freest  use  of  its 
native  language.  (4)  The  Revolution  has  brought  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  woman.  Under  the  Tsarist  regime,  “woman  was  not  a 
human  being,”  and  wife-beating  was  common.  Today,  she  is  eligible 
for  any  office,  from  membership  in  a backwoods  village  Soviet  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  of  Peoples’  Commissars. 

(c)  Condition  of  Industrial  Workers — It  is  officially  claimed 
that  industrial  production  is  now  more  than  seven  times,  agricultural 
production  one  and  a half  times,  and  the  national  income  four  times 
what  they  were  before  the  War.  One  third  of  the  population  is  now 
dependent  on  industry,  and  there  has  been  a great  shifting  of  the 
people  from  country  to  the  cities.  The  worker  is  sure  of  employment, 
and  what  Russia  calls  a living  wage.  But  it  takes  a month’s  pay  to 
purchase  a shoddy  suit  of  clothes,  and  while  rent  is  low,  housing 
conditions  approach  the  slum  level.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  in 
theory  that  the  Soviet  State  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker. 
Power  has  passed  to  the  managers  and  officials  (bureaucrats)  who 
furnish  the  brains,  and  to  the  State  which  furnishes  the  Capital. 
Industry  has  suffered  from  the  “purges”  of  the  last  four  years,  for 
executive  heads  shrink  from  responsibility,  as  they  know  a single 
error  may  lead  to  the  terrible  charge  of  wrecking  (sabotage). 

(d)  Lack  of  freedom — While  the  Communist  experiment  has 
on  the  whole  promoted  the  material  and  cultural  well-being  of  the 
Russian  people,  there  is  unhappily  a complete  lack  of  liberty.  Free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  assurance  against  unjustified 
arrest,  though  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitution,  are  meaningless 
phrases.  Not  even  within  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  leaders  is 
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criticism  allowed,  and  by  means  of  tfye  spy  system  and  secret  police, 
Stalin  has  been  systematically  eliminating  all  who  question  his  dic- 
tatorial power.  “Closer  to  the  heart  of  the  Soviets  troubles  than 
anything  else  is  the  fact  that  intolerance,  hatred,  and  terror  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  whole  doctrine.  Can  a worth-while  culture  grow 
from  such  seeds?” 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


Tsarist  Regime 
Duma 
proletariat 
Bolsheveski 


Soviet 

bourgeoisie 

autonomous 

New  Economic  Policy 


‘Five  Year  Plans’ 
kulak 

collectivization  of  farms 
bureaucrats 
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CHAPTER  VL— THE  FASCIST  REGIME  IN  ITALY 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  War,  while  democracy 
was  being  denounced  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  a different  political 
and  economic  experiment  was  being  tried  in  Italy,  which  was  equally 
opposed  to  liberal  principles.  This  movement  was  called  Fascism, 
from  the  fasci  or  bundle  of  rods  which  was  the  ancient  Roman 
symbol  of  unity  and  authority”  The  Italian  people  accepted  the 
violent  seizure  of  power  by  the  Facists,  because  they  had  lost  faith 
in  the  ability  of  their  amvernment  to  defend  their  national  interests 
abroad  or  to  give  thenr^rderly  administration  at  home. 

1.  CONDITIONS  OUT  OF  WHICH  FASCISM  GREW 

(a)  Disappointment  with  the  Peace  Settlement — Italy  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Allies,  with  definite  promises  of  reward.  The 
secret  Treaty  of  London  assured  her  that  she  should  have  control  of 
the  Adriatic  and  Aegean  Seas,  and  an  extension  of  her  African  Empire. 
Italy  had  mobilized  five  and  a half  million  men,  of  whom  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  had  been  killed.  The  war  had  cost  her  in  money 
fifteen  billion  dollars.  But  at  Versailles  her  claims  had  been  largely 
disregarded.  She  did  secure  Austrian  territory  in  the  north,  but  in 
the  Adriatic  she  was  refused  the  port  of  Fiume  and  a mandate  over 
Albania ; on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  she  received  only  minor  com- 
mercial concessions,  and  in  Africa  insignificant  additions  to  Libya 
and  Somaliland.  The  disappointment  and  humiliation  of  the  Italian 
people  turned  first  against  the  “faithless  Allies,5’  and  then  against  their 
own  government. 

(b)  Breakdown  of  Parliamentary  Government — The  parliamen- 
tary system  which  Italy  adopted  when  she  became  a united  kingdom 
in J.870  had  never  been  successful.  She  had  few  outstanding  states- 
men^ and  the  Italian  people  were  not  only  lacking  in  democratic 
training,  but  to  a considerable  degree  illiterate.  After  the  war,  con- 
ditions grew  steadily  worse.  Political  corruption,  weakness,  and  in- 
efficiency made  parliamentary  government  a farce. 

(c)  Economic  Disruption — Italy  faced  serious  economic  prob- 
lems, with  an  unbalanced  budget,  depreciated  currency,  high  prices, 
inability  of  returned  soldiers  to  find  work,  and  general  disillusion- 
ment. The  working  classes  turned  to  Socialism.  Bolshevik  agents 
preached  strikes  and  the  seizure  of  factories  and  land.  By  the  winter 
of  1919-20,  one-third  of  Italy  was  “Red”.  Numerous  strikes  occurred, 
in  transportation,  in  light  and  food  supply.  Peasants  raided  large 
estates,  or  refused  to  pay  rent.  Six  hundred  factories  were  seized  by 
the  workers,  but  as  they  lacked  expert  management,  raw  materials, 
and  foreign  markets,  the  short  Communist  experiment  ended  in 
failure.  The  Socialist  party  split  into  factions.  The  landlords  felt 
increasing  exasperation  toward  the  government,  which  had  proved 
unable  to  intervene. 
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(d)  Emergence  of  Mussolini  and  the  Fascists — Benito  Mus- 
solini, the  son  of  a blacksmith,  was  born  in  1883.  After  teaching 
school,  he  studied  in  Switzerland,  but  was  driven  out  because  of 
Socialist  activities.  Back  in  Italy  he  edited  a Socalist  paper,  but  he 
adandoned  Socialism  and  entered  the  War.  After  two  years’  service, 
he  was  wounded.  He  used  his  paper,  The  Italian  People,  to  combat 
national  depression. 

To  oppose  the  “Red  Peril”,  Mussolini  organized  groups  of  ex- 
soldiers and  discontented  nationalists,  who  styled  themselves  Fascisti. 
The  movement  made  an  appeal  to  the  industrialists  who  wanted  to 
discipline  the  workers,  and  to  reduce  wages  ; to  landowners  who  feared 
further  peasant  risings ; to  the  terrified  middle  class  and  professional 
men  who  desired  law  and  order ; and  to  patriots  who  longed  to  see 
the  State  purified  and  strengthened. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  Fascist  success — the  failure  of  the 
Communist  experiment  and  the  disruption  of  the  Socialist  party, 
subsidies  from  the  rich  industrialists  and  landowners,  the  longing  of 
patriots  for  the  revival  of  the  government,  and  Fascist  willingness  to 
use  force  to  gain  control. 

Injihe  fall  of  1922,  50,000  Fascists  marched  on  Rome,  intimidated 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  forced  the  Premier  to  resign.  The 
king  invited  Mussolini  to  become  Premier  and  form  a Cabinet.  It 
contained  four  Fascists,  eleven  Conservatives,  and  no  Socialists. 

Mussolini  was  made  Dictator  for  1923,  and  steadily  increased  his 
power.  As  II  Duce  (The  Leader)  he  was  responsible  to  the  king 
only.  He  secured  control  of  military,  naval,  and  air  forces,  and  could 
issue  decrees.  All  opposition  was  crushed,  at  first  with  considerable 
violence. 

2.  SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  THE  FASCIST  STATE 

The  Fascist  movement  started'  with  no  definite  policy,  except 
that  it  stood  for  national  patriotism,  and  against  internationalism  and 
Communism.  As  time  went  on,  certain  principles  developed,  as  the 
leaders  adjusted  their  policy  to  circumstances. 

A.  The  Dictatorship  of  II  Duce — Although  the  forms  of  mon- 
archy and  parliament  were  at  first  retained,  all  power  rests  in  the 
Fascist  Party,  administered  through  the  Fascist  Grand  Council  and 
the  Fascist  Directory,  controlled  by  Mussolini,  with  the  official  title, 
the  Head  of  the  Government. 

(a)  Local  government  has  ceased.  Mussolini  appoints  the 
provincial  governors,  and  the  municipal  officials  in  towns  and  cities. 

(b)  All  opposition  parties  have  been  forced  out  of  existence, 
and  the  Fascist  party,  numbering  some  two  million,  controls  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  forty-four  million  Italians. 
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(c)  The  Premier  and  his  Cabinet  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  can  legislate  by  decree. 

(d)  Parliament  has  lost  all  power.  Mussolini  controls  appoint- 
ments to  the  Senate.  The  lower  house  has  become  the  National 
Council  of  Corporations,  representing  economic  groups,  and  approved 
by  the  people  in  a plebiscite  on  the  whole  400  names  submitted  to  them 
by  the  Fascist  Grand  Council.  They  do  little  but  register  decrees. 

(e)  Civil  and  social  rights  have  disappeared.  Freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  association,  and  trial  by  jury  have  been  abolished. 
Only  teachers  of  Fascist  sympathies  are  allowed  in  the  schools  and 
universities.  In  the  interest  of  increased  population,  Mussolini  has 
forbidden  divorces,  birth  control,  and  emigration. 

B.  The  Totalitarian  State — The  Central  idea  in  the  Fascist  phil- 

osophy is  that  the  individual  has  neither  rights  nor  duties  apart  from 
the  State.  The  citizen  must  do  what  he  is  told,  without  being  con- 
sulted, and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  the  State  may  ask  of  him — to  fight 
in  Spain,  to  clear  malarial  swamps,  to  submit  to  heavy  taxes.  “Believe ! 
Obey ! Work ! Fight  l”1  One  has  imagined  the  State  saying  to  the 
Italian  people : “Forget  that  you  are  peasants,  business  men,  scient- 

ists, wives,  or  mothers,  and  remember  only  that  you  are  citizens. 
Forget  all  other  claims  upon  you,  for  none  of  them  compare  with 
mine.”  And  the  citizen  replies : “I  accept  this  claim,  for  apart 

from  the  State,  I am  nothing,  and  I believe  that  the  Italian  State 
is  the  greatest  spiritual  influence  in  the  world.”  If  the  citizen  is 
unwilling  to  take  this  attitude,  discipline  must  be  imposed,  and  clubs, 
castor  oil,  and  concentration  camps  are  disciplinary  methods.  But 
Mussolini  concentrates  not  on  such  measures,  but  on  high-pressure 
propaganda.  Fascist  text-books  and  teachers,  posters  and  mottoes, 
mass  demonstrations  and  parades,  Black  Shirt  uniforms  and  military 
music,  youth  clubs,  press  and  radio  and  cinema — all  are  used  to 
lull  the  critical  faculty  to  sleep,  and  to  inspire  the  individual  with  a 
blind  devotion  to  the  leader. 

C.  The  Corporate  State — It  must  be  remembered  that  Mussolini 
assumed  power  when  business  was  being  disrupted  by  wasteful  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  The  Corporate  System  was  evolved  with  two  pur- 
poses : to  prevent  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  and  to  promote 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  State,  by  directing  production.  Mus- 
solini destroyed  the  Socialist  trade-unions,  and  required  each  worker, 
employer,  or  professional  man  to  join  a Fascist  union,  or  syndicate 
of  his  trade,  business,  or  profession.  Local  and  provincial  unions 
were  joined  into  great  national  confederations  or  corporations,  rep- 
resenting the  industry  as  a whole.  The  entire  economic  life,  and 
now  the  political  life  of  Italy  are  to  be  controlled  by  these  grep!t 
corporations,  now  numbering  twenty-two.  Each  corporation  rep- 
resents both  capital  and  labor  in  some  one  great  industry  or  service, 
as  agriculture,  banking,  transportation.  All  are  coordinated  under  a 
Ministry  of  Corporations  of  which  Mussolini  is  the  head.  Recently 
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these  Corporations  have  been  given  political  power.  They  had  prev- 
iously selected  the  names  for  the  400  deputies  of  the  lower  chamber, 
which  the  Fascist  Grand  Council  presented  as  a slate  to  the  electorate 
for  their  acceptance.  In  1938,  the  National  Council  of  Corporations 
replaced  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  the  lower  house  of  Parliament. 
Needless  to  say,  the  whole  Corporative  System  is  controlled  by  the 
Fascist  Party,  which  thus  seeks  to  combine  the  direction  of  all  econ- 
omic and  social  life  with  the  existence  of  private  enterprise. 

D.  Militarism — One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  Italian  education 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is  the  creation  of  a military 
spirit.  To  Fascism,  international  “peace^li-  neither  desirable  nor  pos- 
sible. The  strong  has  a right  against  the  weak,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  the  seizure  of  Albania.  “War  alone,”  says  Mussolini,  “brings  up 
to  its  highest  tension  all  human  energy,  and  puts  the  stamp  of 
nobility  upon  the  people  who  have  the  courage  to  meet  it.”  Mus- 
solini has  developed  armament  factories,  continues  compulsory  mil- 
itary training  of  youth,  has  insisted  on  the  right  of  naval  parity  with 
France,  and  has  developed  one  of  the  finest  air  forces  in  Europe. 
His  unprovoked  seizure  of  Albania  recalls  one  of  his  flaming  speeches 
in  1927,  when  he  foresaw  an  air  fleet  “so  powerful  that  the  roar  of  its 
motors  would  drown  out  every  other  sound  on  the  Peninsula.  . . ” 
“Then,”  he  continued,  “between  1935  and  1940,  when  we  shall  be  at 
a point  which  I shall  call  crucial  for  European  history,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  our  voice  heard,  and  see  our  rights  finally  recognized.” 
It  is  in  this  spirit  of  militarism  that  the  menace  of  Fascism  lies. 

E.  Reconciliation  with  the  Church — Realizing  that  the  most  of 
the  Italian  people  are  Catholic,  Mussolini  sought  for  Fascism  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pope  and  of  devout  Catholics.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
the  Papal  States  had  been  seized  at  the  unification  of  Italy  in  1870, 
the  Pope  had  refused  to  make  any  adjustment  with  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, and  successive  Popes  had  considered  themselves  prisoners 
of  State.  But  in  1929,  Mussolini  reached  an  agreement  with  Pope 
Pius  X.  The  government  recognized  the  sovereignity  of  the  Pope 
over  the  “State  of  the  Vatican  City”,  with  its  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  its  population  of  five  hundred.  The  Catholic  religion  was  pro- 
claimed the  State  religion  of  Italy  and  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  was  made  compulsory.  The  Pope  recognized  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  renounced  his  claim  upon  the  States  of  the  Church,  for 
a sum  of  over  ninety  million  dollars.  A dispute  soon  arose  between 
Church  and  State  over  the  right  to  teach  the  young.  A compromise 
was  finally  reached,  which  was  really  a triumph  for  Mussolini.  Church 
clubs  for  youth  were  to  confine  themselves  to  religious  instruction,  and 
not  to  organize  games  or  recreation. 

F.  Fascist  Training  of  Youth- — In  the  schools,  the  Fascist  spirit 
prevailed — in  text  books,  in  instruction,  in  mottoes  such  as  : “Mus- 
solini is  always  right”.  Outside  the  schoolroom,  the  girls  are  organ- 
ized in  two  groups — the  Piccole  and  Giovane  ITtalia.  The  boys  from 
8 to  14  are  in  the  black-shirted  Balila,  those  from  14  to  18  in  the 
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Avanguardisti  (Advance  Guard),  and  those  from  18  to  21  in  the 
Giovine  Fascisti  (Young  Italians).  They  are  given  physical,  moral, 
and  military  training,  and  are  grounded  in  Fascist  Principles.  Only 
graduates  from  the  auxiliary  groups  may  join  the  Fascist  Party. 

G.  Position  of  Women — Unlike  Communism,  which  grants  per- 
fect equality  to  the  sexes,  Fascism  insists  that  womans’  place  is  in  the 
home,  with  the  sacred  duty  of  rearing  more  Fascist  citizens. 

3.  ITALIAN  IMPERIALISM 

Italy’s  desire  for  imperialistic  expansion  is  accounted  for  by 
two  factors.  The  first  is  her  determination  to  be  recognized  as  a I 
Great  Power.  The  second  is  the  economic  need  of  a country  poor  in 
natural  resources,  and  possessed  of  a rapidly  expanding  population. 
Italy  lacks  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  cotton,  essential  for  her  industrial  life. 
Her  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  half  a million. a year. 

(a)  Italy’s  Place  in  the  Mediterranean. — Mussolini  seems  am- 
bitious to  revive  the  old  tradition  of  the  Mediterranean  as  a Roman 
lake.  He  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  Adriatic  by  securing  the 
port  of  Fiume,  and  by  his  recent  seizure  of  Albania.  He  acquired  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  which  are  strategically  important  because  of  their 
position  in  the  mouth  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  old  demand  for  the 
return  of  Italia  Irredenta  (unredeemed  Italians)  was  recently  ex- 
tended by  claims  upon  French  Nice,  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  Tunis. 

(b)  Italy’s  African  Empire. — Italy  was  late  in  entering  the 
scramble  for  colonies.  Over  fifty  years  ago  she  acquired  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland,  hot  sandy  desert  areas.  Shortly  before  the  war,  after 
France  had  seized  Tunis,  which  had  more  Italians  than  Frenchmen 
in  it.  Italy  took  Tripoli  (Libya)  from  Turkey,  and  has  made  a 
serious  but  not  very  successful  attempt  to  develop  this  colony.  In 
1935,  she  conquered  Abyssinia  hoping  that  it  would  furnish  the 
needed  raw  materials,  and  a home  for  Italian  emigrants.  So  far 
there  has  been  no  financial  return,  and  at  present  more  Italians  are 
coming  home  to  Italy  from  Ethiopia  than  are  making  their  way  into 
the  new  colony. 

(c)  Italians  in  Spain. — When  the  Spanish  Civil  War  broke  out, 
Italy  sent  first  munitions,  and  then  soldiers,  to  aid  General  Franco 
in  setting  up  a Fascist  Regime.  Now  that  Franco  has  succeeded, 
Western  Powers  are  waiting  anxiously  to  see  what  Italy  is  going  to 
get  for  her  assistance.  The  strengthening  of  Italy  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean  means  danger  to  France  and  her  African  Empire,  and 
a very  real  menace  to  Britain’s  position  at  Gibraltar. 

4.  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  ITALIAN  FASCISM 
A.  The  Strength  of  the  Fascist  Movement. 

(a)  Growth  of  Nationalism — Mussolini  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  arousing  a national  spirit  in  Italy.  He  found  a people  humili- 
ated in  its  foreign  relations,  disillusioned  in  its  attempt  at  self-govern- 
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ment,  and  disorganized  in  its  economic  life.  He  first  restored  order 
and  discipline.  Then  he  aroused  a militaristic  spirit,  created  a pow- 
erful military  machine,  and  by  his  conquests  secured  recognition  as 
a formidable  European  power.  The  Italian  people  have  become 
united,  proud  of  their  past  and  their  present,  and  filled  with  hope  for 
the  future. 

(b)  Economic  Development. — By  means  of  the  Corporate  sys- 
tem, Mussolini  forced  co-operation  between  capital  and  labour,,  and 
brought  wasteful  strikes  to  an  end.  He  has  gone  a long  way  in 
making  Italy  self-sufficient  in  her  food  supply.  By  land  reclamation 
projects  as  in  the  malarial  Pontine  Marshes  near  Rome,  by  increased 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  and  by  teaching  the  farmers  modern 
methods,  11  Duce  has  helped  Italy  to  win  the  “Battle  of  the  Wheat”, 
that  is,  to  grow  sufficient  wheat  for  her  own  needs.  The  lack  of  coal 
and  oil  has  been  made  up  to  a great  extent  by  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  silk  and  rayon  industries  are  flourishing.  Rail- 
ways have  been  extended  and  electrified.  Shipping  companies  have 
been  subsidized,  and  foreign  trade  and  tourist  traffic  encouraged. 
Fascist  rule  has  accomplished  a great  deal  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  such  a poor  land. 

(c)  Increase  of  Education. — Before  the  War,  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  Italians  were  illiterate,  the  proportion  being  much  higher 
in  the  south.  The  Fascists  have  enlarged  the  educational  budget, 
enforced  school  attendance  up  to  fourteen,  and  improved  teaching 
methods.  By  1931,  Italy  had  twenty-five  universities,  and  many 
higher  institutes  giving  technical  and  professional  training. 

(d)  Discipline. — The  ideal  of  discipline  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  people — social,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  discipline. 
They  have  accepted  this  ideal  which  leaves  no  time  for  amusement, 
and  which  calls  for  hard  work  and  sacrifice. 

B.  The  Weakness  of  Fascism. 

(a)  The  Militaristic  Development  of  Nationalism. — Mussolini 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  force  in  disciplining  the  Italian  people 
and  creating  national  solidarity.  Just  so  Italy  adopted  the  idea  of 
force  in  its  attitude  toward  other  nations.  Might  is  right,  and  the 
weak  nation  must  give  way  to  the  strong.  Feeling  the  economic 
pressure  of  her  poor  country  and  her  expanding  population,  Italy  does 
not  hesitate  to  seize  a helpless  country  like  Abyssinia.  Today  this 
militant  imperialism  has  not  only  destroyed  Albania,  but  is  a menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

(b)  The  Disadvantage  of  the  Industrial  Worker  in  the  Cor- 
porate System. — Mussolini  maintains  capitals’  right  to  production  for 
profit,  and  labor’s  right  of  collective  bargaining  regarding  hours  and 
wages,  and  permits  State  interference  with  industry  only  in  the  interest 
of  society  as  a whole.  At  the  same  time,  the  workers  feel  that  Fascism 
favors  the  interests  of  capital.  It  is  true  that  the  workers  have  been 
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given  certain  benefits  and  considerable  social  insurance  but  they  have 
had  to  accept  a decrease  in  wages.  Deprived  of  their  own  trade 
unions,  and  forced  into  Fascist  unions  controlled  by  the  party,  the 
manual  laborers,  the  largest  class  in  the  State,  have  been  suppressed. 
Compelled  to  co-operate  with  capital,  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  the 
military  machine,  and  deprived  of  any  chance  of  voicing  their  griev- 
ances, the  discontented  laborers  constitute  a real  danger  to  the  total- 
itarian State. 

(c)  Loss  of  Intellectual  Freedom. — While  education  is  increas- 
ing, it  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  propaganda  is  involved  in  the 
system.  Independent  judgment,  liberty  of  conviction,  the  right  to 
question  and  criticize — these  things  must  give  way  to  discipline  and 
control.  The  teacher’s  oath  binds  him  to  rtain  his  students  in  devotion 
to  the  Fatherland  and  the  Fascist  regime. 

(d)  The  Inherent  Danger  of  Dictatorship. — The  Italian  people 
have  paid  for  recognition  as  an  orderly  and  well-disciplined  state, 
as  a great  and  formidable  state,  by  the  complete  surrender  of  their 
liberty  to  a beloved  dictator.  The  whole  Fascist  system  is  so  bound 
up  with  the  personality  of  Mussolini  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  can  survive  after  his  death.  But  even  though  there  should  be  a 
succession  of  beneficent  Mussolinis,  the  Italian  people  will  still  be 
the  losers  in  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  the  free  development  of 
their  own  personalities. 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


Fascism 
II  Duce 

totalitarian  state 
corporate  state 


Vatican  City 
land  reclamation 
‘battle  of  the  wheat' 
The  Red  Peril 
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CHAPTER  VII.— THE  NAZI  REGIME  IN  GERMANY 

THE  WEIMAR  REPUBLIC  (THE  SECOND  REICH)  1919-1933 


1.  The  End  of  the  Empire,  (The  First  Reich) 

Under  the  Old  Regime  established  by  Bismarck  in  1871,  the 
Liberals  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  undemocratic  nature  of  the 
government.  The  Reichstag  representing  the  people  had  little  power, 
and  the  Chancellor  was  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor.  Yet  when 
the  War  broke  out,  all  parties  united  in  support  of  the  government. 
But  as  the  War  was  prolonged  into  the  fourth  year,  discontent  grew. 
The  Allied  blockade  of  the  coast  caused  an -acute  s n o r t age- o-f — foocL- 
Mutiny  brokeroirrin  the  naTy7~w-hich  had  been  shut  up  so  long  in  the 
Kiel  Canal.  With  the  retreat  of  the  German  armies,  the  Empire 
collapsed  and  the  Kaiser  fled  to  Holland.  A provisional  government 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Armistice. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Weimar  Republic 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  a republic 
was  set  up,  with  Ebert  an  ex-saddley  as  the  president.  An  elected 
assembly  met  at  Weimar,  and  drew  up  a most  democratic  constitution. 
Suffrage  was  universal,  direct,  secret,  and  equal  for  men  and  women. 
Germany  became  a federation  of  seventeen  republican  states. 

(a)  The  Executive.— The  nominal  head  was  a President^ elected 
for  seven  years  by  universal  suffrage.  TEe,  Cabinet  headed  by  a 
Chancellor  appointed  by  the  President  was  responsible  to  the  Reich- 
stag. 

(b)  The  Legislature  of  Two  Houses. — (1)  Tbye  Reichstag  was 
elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  was  chosen  by  proportionaL 
repj^errtEffofq  ' so  that  each  party  was  Represented  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  it  had  polled.  (2)  The  ReicEsrat  represented  the 
States,  and  no  state  could  have  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  member- 
ship. 

3.  Difficulties  of  the  Republic 

(a)  Attempts  to  Overthrow  the  Republic. — First  the  extreme 
Socialists,  or  Communists,  led  a rising  against  the  moderate  Socialist 
Republic,  but  in  the  riots  the  two  Communist  leaders  were  killed  and 
the  rising  was  suppressed.  Then  the  extreme  Conservatives  led  by 
Monarchists  and  army  officers  organised  a putsch  (assault)  on  the 
government,  but  it  was  foiled  by  the  tradeDinrorrs  -who  threatened  a 
general  strike. 

(b)  Economic  and  Financial  Collapse. — Germany  failing  to  meet 
her  heavy  reparations  obligation,  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  and  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  passive  resistance.  The 
result  was  the  decline  of  the  mark  to  practically  nothing,  and  as  a 
consequence  all  domestic  debts  were  wiped  out. 
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4.  Reconstruction 

(a)  Financial  Recovery. — In  1924,  worthless  paper  money  was 
replaced  by  currency  on  a gold  basis,  and  the  mark  was  again  worth 
about  twenty-five  cents.  For  five  years,  reparations  payment  were 
fully  met  under  the  new  Dawes— plan. 

(b)  Economic  Recovery. — Despite  her  tremendous  losses  under 
peace  treaty,  Germany  had  certain  advantages.  NoMaxation  was 
necessary  to  support  a great  rnhlite^y-^orce,  or  to  pay  her  internal 
debt.  Aided  by  the  splendid  industrial  organization  and  loans  of 
American  money,  her  industry  rapidly  revived.  A new  merchant 
marine  appeared.  Industries  were : “rationalized^  (that  is.,  the  most 
up-toMate  and  eifi clan tjii a c h m s were  -epi plo y_edj  and 
Germany  once  more  became  the  mmismaTrival  of  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

5.  Foreign  Policy 

Stresemann~as"  Foreign  Minister  led  in  a policy  of  “fulfilment” 
of  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Germany  accepted  the  LocarrTo 
adjustment  regarding  the  Rhineland,  and  entered  the  League  of 
Nations.  Stresemann’s  death  in  1929  was  a great  blow  to  the  cause 
of  European  conciliation. 

Hindenburg  as  President. — Following  the  death  of  Ebert  in  1928, 
the  aged  General  Von  Hindenburg  was  elected  President,  and  held 
the  office  until  his  death  in  1934.  Although  he  was  faithful  to  his 
oath  to  maintain  the  Republic  Hindenburg’s  second  term  saw  the  rise 
to  power-oLAb^d^a-H-p-ar^ty  which  -replaced  the  democratic  republic 
by  a dictatorship. 

THE  RISE  OF  HITLER 

“The  accidents  of  personality  play  a great  role  in  history”. — 
Gunther  Adolf  Hitler,  born  in  1889  in  a humble  home  in  Austria,  is 
today  leader  of  the  German  State  (Der  Fuhrer),  head  of  the  Nasi 
party,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  he  combines 
in  himself  the  offices  of  President  and  Chancellor. 

His  Career. — Hitler  received  only  an  elementary"  education.  He 
was  determined  to  be  an  artist,  but  lacked  opportunity  and  special 
ability.  He  fought  for  four  years  in  the  German-army,  was  wounded, 
and  received  the  Iron  Cross  for  valor..  In  1919  he  joined  a small 
group  of  National  Socialists  and  soon  became  their  leader.  He  joined 
General  Ludendorf  in  a putsch  on  Berlin,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
While  in  prison,  he  wrote  “My  struggle”  (Mein  Kampf),  in  whjch 
Nazi  principles  and  ambitions  are  elaborated.  The  Nazis  secured 
some  seats  in  the  Reichstag,  but  during  the  prosperous  years  from 
1924  to  1929  their  power  declined.  However,  their  strength  grew 
with  the  Depression.  In  the  1932  elections,  the  Nazis  secured  the 
most  seats,  and  so  President  Hindenburg  made  Hitler  Chancellor  in 
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January,  1933.  Then  the  Reichstag  suspended  the  constitution,  and 
gave  Hifleraictatorial  power  for  four  years.  When  Hindenburg  died 
in  1934  Hitler  assumed  the  office  of  President  and  Qiancellor. 

Reasons  for  the  Success  of  the  Nazi  Movement. 

(a)  The  Nazis  promised  to  wipe  out  the  humiliation  of  Ger- 
many’s defeat  in  the  War,  and  to  punish  the  Socialists  and  the  Jews, 
who,  they  claimed,  were  responsible  for  her  defeat. 

(b)  Hitler’s  promises  appealed  to  the  discouraged  lower  middle 
class — farmers,  small  merchants,  clerks,  doctors,  teachersj— wh'ose" 

TmlTHa v i n g s or  pensions  had  been  lost  through  the  inflation  of  the 
currency,  and  also  to  the  younger  generation  who  saw  no  future  before 
them. 

(c)  The  middle  and  upper  classes  looked  to  Hitler  to  save  them 
from  communism_with  its  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”  (worker). 

(d)  The  German  people,  long  used  to  discipline,  longed  for  a 
-strcrng-gover-nment  instead  of  the  parliament  with  its  excess  of  liberty 
and  its  lack  of  efficiency. 

NATIONAL  SOCIALISM  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
1.  Political  Situation 

(a)  Dictatorship. — The  democracy  of  the  Weimar  Republic  has 
given  way  to  an  unveiled  dictatorship.  The  state  is  ruled  from  the 
top  down,  on  what  is  called  the  “leadership  principle”.  Hitler  is  Der 
Fuhrer,  the  Leader.  Elections  mean  only  saying  “Yes”  (Ja)  to  a 
slate  of  Nazi  candidates.  The  Reichstag  does  not  make  laws,  but 
merely  registers  its  approval  of  Hitler’s  policies  or  orders,  as  the 
people  are  frequently  asked  to  do  through  a plebiscite.  Hitler’s  will 
is  law  in  government,  in  business,  in  industry,  in  education.  His  will 
is  carried  out  through  the  highly  organized  Nazi  party,  numbering 
about  four  million. 

(b)  A Totalitarian  State. — Every  activity  of  the  State,  govern- 
mental,  educational,  industrial,  or  cultural,  is  controlled  and  directed 
by  the  government.  No  organization  exists  with  the  right  to  criticise 
-gr  oppflse.  Newspapers,  books,  radio,  drama,  art,  teaching  in  schools 
and  universities — all  are  directed  by  the  State,  which  thus  decides 
what  the  individual  shall  hear,  or  see,  or  say,  or  think. 

(c)  A Unified  State. — Nazi  Germany  is  thoroughly  unified. 
National  Solidarity  was  brought  about  first  by  replacing  the  separate 
states  by  various  provinces  administered  by  ^NLaxL_gov.emors.  All 
political  parties  except  the  National  Socialists  were  brutally  sup- 
pressed. In  an  attempt  to  create  a pure  German  (or  Aryan)  race, 
the  Jews  have  been  treated  with  a barbarity  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
And  finally  the^separate  trade  unions  have  been  abolished  in  favor 
of  a controlled  J^ahor  Front'. 


2.  Economic  Situation 

(a)  Control  of  Industry. — The  big  industrialists  have  submitted 
to  a considerable  measure  of  Nazi  control,  through  their  fear  of  a 
Communist  overthrow  of  Capitalism.  The  workers  have  lost  their 
trade  unions,  with  the  right  to  organize  or  strike.  The  state  tells 
them  what  occupation  to  choose,  where  to  work,  and  what  wages 
they  must  accept.  Working  hours  have  been  greatly  increased. 

(b)  Reduction  of  Unemployment. — Hitler  has  reduced  unem- 
ployment by  eighty  per  cent  which  means  he  has  put  five  million 
people  to  work.  He  has  done  this  by  (1)  taking  jobs  from  Jews, 
(2)  sending  women  back  to  the  home,  (3)  forcing  many  young  people 
into  labor  camps  and  farm  work,  (4)  giving  additional  work  at  part 
time  or  lowered  wages,  (5)  a public  works  program  of  road  building, 
and  (6)  rearmament  activity.  Magnificent  double-track  concrete 
highways  have  been  built.  But  it  is  production  of  war  material — coal 
steel,  guns,  airplanes — which  has  put  most  of  the  unemployed  to  work. 

(c)  Attempted  Self-sufficiency. — Foreign  trade  has  been  badly 
hit  by  the  depression,  and  by  boycott  of  German  goods  as  a protest 
against  the  treatment  of  the  Jews.  So  Germany  is  working  on  a four- 
year  plan  to  reduce  her  imports.  Production  has  been  speeded  up,  and 
her  chemists  have  been  ordered  to  find  substitutes  (ersatz)  for  natural 
products,  as  synthetic  rubber,  and  bread  and  candy  made  from  wood 
chips. 


(d)  Search  for  Market. — Germany  is  seeking  to  secure  markets 
in  the  Danubean  countries,  and  tries  to  trade  on  a barter  basis.  In 
March,  1939,  a trade  agreement  was  forced  on  Rumania  which  will 
supply  Germany,  among  other  things,  with  much  needed  oil. 

(e)  Low  Living  Standards. — The  average  German  worker  is 
worse  off  today  than  in  1932.  Wages  are  lower  although  hours  are 
longer,  prices  are  higher,  and  taxes  and  compulsory  contributions 
(‘Winter  Relief  Fund”)  take  almost  one-quarter  of  his  small  income. 
There  is  still  a scarcity  of  fat,  eggs,  and  fruit.  Only  one  quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  is  rationed  out  to  each  person  per  week — but 
then  the  people  choose  “guns  rather  than  butter.”  The  government 
tries  to  make  up  to  the  workers  by  improving  recreational  activities, 
as  in  the  “Strength  Through  Joy”  movement,  which  furnishes  annu- 
ally cheap  vacations  for  six  million  workers,  and  cheap  sports,  festi- 
vals, and  concerts. 


3.  Religious  Situation 

Hitler  has  met  with  great  opposition  in  his  attempt  to  control 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Churches.  Pastor  Niemoeller  who 
led  the  Lutheran  opposition  to  the  government,  has  disappeared  into 
the  horrors  of  a concentration  camp.  Hitler  himself  has  renounced 
his  Catholic  faith,  and  hates  Christianity  because  of  its  origin  in 
Judaism.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  worship  of 
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the  old  Norse  gods,  Thor  and  Woden.  The  Bible,  and  such  beautiful 
carols  as  “Silent  Night”  have  been  rewritten.  This  anti-Christian 
movement  is  called  Neo-Paganism. 

4.  Anti-Semitism 

Hitler  has  an  almost  insane  hatred  of  the  Jews,  dating  from  his 
early  youth  when  he  was  poor  and  unemployed,  and  looked  enviously 
on  Jewish  capitalists  and  bankers.  The  Jews  numbered  one  per  cent 
of  the  population,  but  held  a large  place  in  the  professions,  big 
business,  and  banking.  To  keep  the  “superior”  German  race  pure, 
the  Nazis  determined  to  eliminate  the  Jews  from  German  life.  They 
were  accused  of  profiteering,  and  held  responsible  for  Germany’s 
defeat  in  the  War,  although  they  had  done  their  share  in  paying  and 
fighting.  Hitler  associates  them  with  the  hated  Communism  of  the 
German  Jew  Karl  Marx,  and  with  Russian  Bolshevism.  The  Jews 
have  been  boycotted  in  business,  driven  from  the  professions  and  the 
universities,  and  many  of  them  beaten  or  killed.  Over  150,000  German 
Jews  have  left  the  country.  These  outrages  have  aroused  inter- 
national indignation. 

5.  Nationalist  Policy 

Hitler  won  power  by  combined  economic  and  nationalist  appeals 
— to  give  bread  and  jobs  to  the  unemployed,  and  to  bring  to  a defeated 
and  humiliated  people  a revival  of  German  prestige  and  power.  So 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  abrogated.  Reparations  were  ended, 
the  “war-guilt”  clause  rejected.  Germany  began  to  rearm  secretly, 
then  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  of  1933  demanded  equality 
in  armaments.  Refused  this  right,  she  withdrew  from  the  League, 
introduced  compulsory  military  training,  made  an  agreement  with 
Britain  for  a navy  one-third  as  large  as  the  British  fleet,  and  built 
up  a great  air  force.  Hitler  sent  his  troops  into  the  demilitarized 
Rhineland.  The  unilateral  (one-sided)  breaking  of  treaties  has 
aroused  general  alarm.  What  will  Germany  do  next?  The  Germans 
have  regained  pride  and  confidence  in  their  destiny  as  a world  power 
— but  at  the  cost  of  their  liberty. 

6.  Nazi  Violence 

Hitler  does  not  shrink  from  violence  to  achieve  his  ends.  Several 
instances  may  be  cited.  On  the  eve  of  the  1932  elections,  the  Reichs- 
tag building  in  Berlin  was  burned.  The  Nazis  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  on  the  Communists,  to  secure  their  defeat  at  the  polls.  In 
June,  1934,  there  took  place  a “blood  purge”  when  about  eighty 
suspected  malcontents,  disgruntled  at  Hitler’s  failure  to  make  radical 
reforms,  were  seized  and  shot  without  trial.  They  included  a former 
Chancellor,  Roehm,  the  leader  of  the  Nazi  Storm  Troops,  and  several 
Catholic  leaders.  Hitler  declared  that  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Germany.  The  outrages  against  the  Jews 
continue  to  shock  civilization. 
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7.  Nazi  Foreign  Policy  ' I 

The  central  point  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy  is  the  Rome-Berlin 
axis,  an  alliance  between  the  two  dictators,  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
Japan  has^  joined  this  axis,  forming  the  Anti-Communist  Pact. 
Opposition  to  Communist  Russia  is  an  outstanding  Nazi  policy.  In 
1934,  Poland  and  Germany  made  a ten-year  non-aggression  pact. 
Hitler  surrendering  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  Polish  Corridor. 
This  agreement  Hitler  discarded  in  April,  1939.  His  Pan-German 
ambitions  with  the  absorption  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Hitler’s  Lieutenants. — Close  to  Hitler  in  power  are  General 
Goering,  Minister  of  Aviation,  Dr.  Goebbles,  Minister  of  Propaganda, 
and  Dr.  Schacht,  the  President  of  the  Central  Bank. 

PAN-GERMANISM 

I.  Under  the  Empire 

^Bismarck’s  policy  was  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  neighboring 
German  people  into  one  strong  German  state.  iJB’ut  the  Kaiser,  William 

II.  had  a more  ambitious  plan.  He  believed  that  the  Germans  were 
a superior  people,  with  a mission  to  extend  their  culture  to  less 
fortunate  peoples.  His  “Pan-Germanic”  policy  was  to  increase  Ger- 
many’s power  uuti]_she_should  be  mistress  of  the  world.  In  1904,  the 
German  Chancellor  said  :~Let  the  Tving  be  the  head  of  Prussia, 
Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany,  and  Germany  at  the  head  of  the 
Universe.”  So  the  Kaiser  and  the  military,  land-owning  nobles 
(junkers)  preached  “Deutschland  iiber  AlJes,”  and  made  their  military 
preparations  to  hasten  “The  Day,”  when  German  “Kultur”  should 
dominate  the  world. 

Under  the  Pro-German  League,  organized  in  1891,  there  were 
two  distinct  objectives. 

(a)  “Mittel  Europa.” — Thjs_  meant,,  a -great  central  European 
union  of  the— Gennajis  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  reaching 
fromthe  North  Sea  to  the  Aegean  Sea,  with  a commercial  Empire 
extending  on  throfy  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  Euphrates  River 
andjhe  Persian  Gulf._  To  promote  this  design,  the  Kaiser  cultivated 
Turkish  friendship,  and  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  Berlin- 
to-Bagdad  Railway.  Unfortunately,  this  German  movement  toward 
the  south-east  (Drang  nach  Osten)  collided  with  the  Russian  plan 
of  Pan-Slavism,  and  a drive  to  the  south-west  into  the  Balkans. 

(b)  Colonial  Expansion.— -The  German  merchants  and  capital- 
ists desired  to  see  German  expansian  into  rich  colonial  areas.  This 
called  for  the  protection  of  sea  power.  So  the  Kaiser  not  only  ac- 
quired the  best  parts  of  Africa  still  available,  but  built  a great  navy 
to  protect  German  commerce  and  colonies,  and  to  combine  with  the 
army  in  giving  Germany  first  place  in  the  sun. 

Pan-Germanism  went  into  eclipse  with  German’s  defeat  in  the 
war,  and  in  the  peace  treaties,  as  she  was  stripped  of  her  colonies, 
her  navy,  her  merchant  marine,  and  her  commercial  concessions  in 
China  and  Turkey,  and  forbidden  ever  to  unite  with  Austria. 
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2.  Pan-Germanism  under  the  Nazis 

Hitler’s  foreign  policy  has  been  outlined  in  his  book  Mein  Kampf, 
and  in  the  writings  of  his  foreign  adviser,  Dr.  Rosenberg.  His 
objectives,  some  clearly  stated,  others  evidenced  by  his  actions  during 
the  last  four  years  include:  (1)  the  recovery  or  control  of  territory 
lost  through  the  Peace  Treaty — Rhineland,  Saar  Basin,  Polish  Cor- 
ridor, Danzig,  Memel,  Upper  Silesia,  and  areas  given  to  Belgium  and 
Denmark;  (2)  absorption  of  Austria;  (3)  the  union  with  Germany 
of  German  minorities  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
South  Tyrol;  (4)  the  recovery  of  the  colonies;  (5)  fortification  of 
the  French  Frontier,  and  efforts  to  keep  England  at  least  neutral ; 
(6)  military  alliances  with  Italy  and  Japan;  (7)  setting  up  of  Fascism 
in  Spain,  and  securing  access  to  Spanish  mineral  resources  ; (8)  dom- 
ination of  the  new  states  in  Central  Europe,  and  commercial  control 
of  the  Danubian  states;  (9)  invasion  of  the  Ukraine,  and  crushing 
of  Russia,  with  Japanese  assistance;  (10)  maintaining  Nazi  control 
over  German  emigrants  and  encouraging  Fascist  movements  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

Up  to  date,  he  has  succeeded  without  war  in  the  recovery  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Saar,  conquest  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  seizure 
of  Memel,  establishing  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  axis,  economic  dom- 
ination of  Rumania.  The  absorption  of  Austria  demands  a separate 
paragraph,  and  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  will  be  dealt  with  under 
Current  Events. 

The  Austro-German  Anschluss. — By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain, 
Austria  had  been  reduced  to  a small  republic  of  six  and  a half  millions, 
of  whom  a third  lived  in  Vienna.  These  Austrians  were  German  in 
race,  although  Austria  had  never  been  under  the  German  Empire 
founded  by  Bismarck.  In  1934,  the  Austrian  Nazi’s  assassinated  Chan- 
cellor, Doll  fuss,  who  had  put  down  the  socialists,  and  was  trying  to 
curb  the  Nazis  who  advocated  union  (Anschluss)  with  Germany.  These 
Austrian  Nazis  undoubtedly  were  directed  from  Berlin,  but  subsided 
as  Mussolini  forbade  Austrian  union  with  German.  In  1938,  Hitler, 
interfered,  and  insisted  that  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  should  admit 
Austrian  Nazis  to  the  Cabinet,  but  assured  him  that  Austria  would 
not  be  seized.  Just  three  weeks  later,  German  troops  crossed  the 
border  and  Hitler  entered  Vienna,  and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of 
Austria.  Nazi  government  was  at  once  set  up  in  the  new  Austrian 
province,  and  Jews  were  treated  as  in  Germany.  This  time,  Mussolini, 
now  Hitler’s  partner,  raised  no  objection. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL— JAPANESE  IMPERIALISM  AND 
THE  INTERNAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CHINA 
AND  JAPAN. 

Japan  is  today,  under  military  dictatorship,  although  she  main- 
tains parliamentary  forms.  She  has  always  admired  the  German 
authoritarian  system,  and  she  resembles  in  many  ways  the  totalitarian 
states.  Her  strongly  centralized  government  penetrates  into  every 
part  of  the  national  life,  and  all  criticism  is  suppressed.  Japan  agrees 
with  Germany  in  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  in 
rejection  of  the  League  and  of  democratic  government,  in  opposition 
to  Russian  Communism,  and  in  an  ideal  of  national  expansion  and 
self-assertion.  Japan  is  ruled  by  the  military  caste,  who  are  quite 
independent  of  the  civil  government. 

Japanese  Imperialism  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  Russia’s  advance 
on  the  Pacific,  to  oust  Western  capitalists  and  industrialists  from 
China,  and  to  dominate  at  least  the  economic  life  of  that  great  and 
unhappy  country. 

1.  MODERN  CHINA 

China’s  Political  History. — In  1911,  the  last  Chinese  Emperor 
was  deposed  and  a Republic  was  set  up.  After  a time  civil  war  broke 
out.  At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  there  were  two  rival  republics, 
one  ruled  from  Peking  and  one  from  Canton,  but  the  real  rulers  were 
the  military  governors  (tuchuns),  each  with  his  army  and  administra- 
tion. Confusion  was  increased  by  the  hordes  of  bandit  war-lords, 
and  by  the  spread  of  Communism,  promoted  by  Russian  agents. 

Meanwhile  in  the  south,  a People’s  Party  (Kuomintang)  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Its  three  principles  were  nationalism — 
freedom  from  foreign  control ; sovereignty — establishment  of  a demo- 
cratic republic;  livelihood — social  and  economic  reforms  for  the  . 
worker.  After  Dr.  Sun’s  death  in  1925,  his  young  brother-in-law, 
Chiang-kai-shek,  became  leader  of  the  Nationalist  (Kuomintang) 
party.  He  succeeded  in  uniting  the  North  and  South  Republics,  and 
established  a new  capital  at  Nanking.  He  faced  tremendous  difficulties 
as  he  slowly  brought  the  Communist  provinces  under  control,  and 
battled  with  flood  and  famine,  with  bandits  and  defiant  military 
governors.  He  has  extended  China’s  sovereign  rights  over  her 
customs,  her  courts,  and  her  laws  in  relation  to  foreigners. 

Foreign  Intervention. — For  one  hundred  years,  Western  Powers 
have  forced  themselves  upon  China.  They  have  acquired  territory 
the  British  in  Burma  and  Hong  Kong,  the  French  in  Indo-China, 
the  Russians  in  the  Amur  Valley.  They  have  secured  trading  conces- 
sions, and  have  invested  their  capital  in  railways,  mines  and  factories. 
In  1839,  Britain  defeated  China  in  a war  over  the  opium  traffic,  and 
acquired  Hong  Kong,  and  the  right  to  trade  at  five  ports.  Other 
powers  followed — France,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Germany.  These 
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powers,  who  invested  billions  in  the  country  demanded  certain  special 
privileges — the  control  of  customs  duties,  and  the  right  to  be  tried 
in  their  own  courts  and  by  their  own  laws. 

Chinese  Nationalism. — The  Chinese  showed  their  resentment  in 
two  risings  against  the  “foreign  devils” — the  Boxer  rising  in  1900, 
and  a Nationalist  movement  in  1925.  The  Boxer  rising  aimed  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign  ways.  The  Nationalist  Young 
China  movement  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a new  and  modern  China, 
built  in  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  people  alone.  They  showed  their 
opposition  to  foreigners  by  boycotts  of  foreign  goods,  strikes,  and 
denunciation  of  foreign  capitalists. 

More  serious  than  Western  interference  has  been  the  encroach- 
ment of  Japan.  In  order  to  understand  this  Japanese  penetration, 
we  must  recall  the  rapid  Westernizing  of  Japan. 

2.  MODERN  JAPAN 

In  1853,  Commodore  Perry  of  the  United  States  forced  Japan  to 
open  her  doors  to  foreign  trade.  Within  a generation,  Japan  adopted 
Western  methods — industrial,  commercial,  military^  naval,  and  educa- 
tional. The  factory  system  led  to  great  growth  of  population,  to 
need  for  foreign  markets,  and  to  importation  of  raw  materials,  since 
Japan  is  economically  a very  poor  country.  Near  at  hand  lay  the 
rich  land  of  China,  still  undeveloped,  still  largely  agricultural,  and 
seemingly  not  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  from  foreign  penetration. 
So  Japan  went  a step  further  in  Western  ways,  and  began  Imperial- 
istic expansion.  Let  us  examine  breifly,  first,  the  reasons  for  Japan’s 
aggressive  Imperialism,  and  s^cmi^Mie  stages  in  her  expansion. 

Reasons  for  Japan’s^fexpansion. 

(a)  Japan  has  a strong  sense  of  a divine  mission  to  become  the 
leader  of  Asia,  to  drive  out  Western  capitalists,  and  to  keep  Asia 
for  the  Asiatics.  This  policy  is  really  the  carrying  out  of  a Far 
Eastern  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(b)  The  people  who  are  heavily  taxed  and  weary  of  fighting 
must  submit  to  this  Imperialistic  policy,  for  the  ministers  at  the  head 
of  the  military  forces  are  entirely  outside  the  control  of  Parliament. 

(c)  The  few  great  families  who  control  most  of  the  wealth  of 
Japan  look  to  the  rich  valleys  and  undeveloped  resources  of  China 
as  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  their  capital — in  cotton  fields 
and  factories,  in  railways  and  mines. 

(d)  Japan  has  great  economic  needs.  Her  thin  soil  covers  vol- 
canic rock,  and  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  surface  is  arable.  She  is 
the  poorest  of  the  industrial  countries  in  the  basic  materials  necessary 
for  industry.  She  grows  no  cotton,  and  she  estimates  that  the  Hwang  - 
Ho  Valley  could  produce  enough  raw  cotton  for  all  Japan’s  mills. 

(e)  Japan’s  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a million  a 
year.  On  the  arable  land,  the  density  is  2,900  per  square  mile. 
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(f)  Japan  can  support  this  enormous  population  only  by  finding 
foreign  markets.  During  the  World  War  her  industries  expanded 
greatly,  and  she  cut  into  the  markets  of  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
She  is  a keen  competitor  of  Western  industries,  because  of  her  low 
prices  due  to  cheap  labor,  but  high  tariffs  and  the  depression  have 
hit  her  hard.  At  present  she  seems  determined  to  find  the  solution 
of  her  economic  problems  in  China  with  its  four  hundred  and  fifty 
million  people. 

Stages  of  Japan’s  Expansion. 

Before  the  World  War. — In  1895,  after  a war  with  China,  Japan 
took  Formosa.  Ten  years  later,  Japan  defeated  Russia  in  Manchuria, 
and  took  over  Russia’s  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  and  half  Sakhalin  Island. 

During  the  War. — Japan  seized  the  German  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow,  and  the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific.  In  1915,  Japan  attacked 
China,  and  made  Twenty-one  Demands,  which  would  have  reduced 
China  to  a Japanese  protectorate.  But  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  insisting  on  the  “Open  Door”  to  the  trade  of  all  nations  in  China, 
objected  to  Japan’s  destruction  of  China’s  independence. 

Since  the  War. — At  the  Washington  Conference,  1921-22,  Japan 
with  eight  other  powers,  agreed  on  non-aggression  in  China,  and  the 
“Open  Door.”  For  nearly  ten  years,  Japan  honestly  adhered  to  this 
agreement. 

Manchukuo. — After  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  Japan  had  devel- 
oped resources  of  Manchuria,  the  rich  soil  and  the  mineral  deposits. 
Finally  in  1931,  as  has  been  stated  previously,  she  decided  to  appro- 
priate it.  By  1932,  she  had  separated  it  from  China,  as  the  nominally 
independent  state  of  Manchukuo,  which  actually  is  controlled  by 
Japanese  soldiers  and  officers. 

Japan  in  North  China. — In  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Japan 
advanced  southward  nibbling  away  at  the  provinces  of  North  China, 
in  the  Peiping  area.  For  a time  the  Great  Wall  of  China  was  the 
boundary  between  the  two. nations. 

War  of  1937? — In  the  summer  of  1937,  an  “incident”  occurred 
near  Peiping — a clash  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops,  which 
swiftly  developed  into  war,  although  war  was  not  declared.  Peiping 
was  taken,  the  five  northern  provinces  overrun,  the  modern  city 
of  Shanghai,  with  its  three  million  people  wrecked,  Japan  cap- 
tured the  capital  Nanking,  and  advancing  up  the  Yangtse,  took  the 
provisional  capital  Hangkow.  Then  she  moved  southward,  and  by 
the  winter  of  1938-39  she  had  brought  under  control  all  the  eastern 
industrial  area,  with  the  coast  to  a point  south  of  Canton. 

Little  outside  help  has  been  received  by  either  side.  China  has 
secured  equipment  from  Russia,  and  has  opened  a road  in  from  the 
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south  through  Burma.  Under  Chiang-kai  shek,  the  people  are  united 
as  never  before,  and  believe  that  with  their  great  reserves  of  man- 
power, they  will  yet  drive  back  the  aggressor. 

During  the  summer  of  1939,  Japan  blockaded  the  British  Con- 
cession in  Tientsin,  and  British  residents  were  treated  with  great 
indignity.  Japan’s  action  is  an  attempt  to  force  Britain  to  cease 
giving  support  of  any  kind  to  the  Chinese  government  in  the  war. 
It  is  a part,  also,  of  a large  plan  to  drive  the  European  from  China. 
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B.  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATES 


CHAPTER  IX.— DEMOCRACY  IN  BRITAIN 

1.  IMMEDIATE  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

The  Coalition  Government. — Lloyd  George  was  supported  in  the 
elections  of  1918,  and  during  the  peace  negotiations  had  the  backing 
of  the  whole  nation.  Soon,  however,  problems  arose  which  his 
ministry  was  unable  to  solve,  and  in  1922  he  had  to  hand  the  reigns 
of  government  over  to  the  Conservatives. 

(a)  The  Economic  Depression. — At  the  close  of  the  War,  Britain 
expected  to  regain  her  former  position  as  the  banker  and  factory  of 
the  world,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1920,  she  began  to  realize  the 
blow  which  the  War  had  dealt  her.  i*8he  found  that  her  cotton  mar- 
kets had  been  captured  by  Japan  and  India.  jiPhe  demand  for  British 
coal  was  lessened  by  the  increasing  use  of  oil  and  hydro-electric 
power,  and  by  the  delivery  of  coal  to  some  of  her  old  customers 
as  German  reparations.  ^'''Shipping  suffered  because  of  decreased 
exports,  and  shipyards  were  idle  as  Germany  handed  over  her  mer- 
chant vessels  to  Britain.  ^She  had  lost  many  of  her  foreign  invest- 
ments, as  in  Russia,  and  New  York  was  rapidly  replacing  her  as  the 
money  centre  of  the  world. ’/She  failed  to  “rationalise”  her  industries 
(that  is,  introduce  up-to-date  machinery  and  methods)  as  other  nations 
were  doing,  and  their  rising  tariff  walls  excluded  her  goods.  Unem- 
ployment grew  steadily;  factories  were  silent,  and  mines  were  closed, 
or  operating  part  time. 

(b)  Attempts  to  Relieve  the  Situation — The  Government  ex- 
tended the  Insurance  to  the  unemployed,  who  in  1921  numbered  two 
million,  by  giving  the  “dole”  of  15  shillings  to  men,  and  12  shillings 
to  women  per  week.  To  increase  exports,  a trade  treaty  was  arranged 
with  Russia.  A protective  tariff  of  33%  per  cent  was  imposed  on  the 
key  industries. 

(c)  Imperial  Problems. — Before  his  defeat  in  1922,  Lloyd 
George  handled  three  difficult  problems.  India  was  given  a new 
constitution,  Egypt  was  given  her  independence  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, and  Ireland  (except  Ulster)  received  Home  Rule  under  the 
Irish  Free  State. 

The  Conservative  Interlude. — 1922-1923 — For  a year,  the  Con- 
servatives held  power,  first  under  Bonar  Law  and  then  under  Stanley 
Baldwin.  Their  solution  of  unemployment  was  to  revive  industry 
by  increased  protection.  The  electors  rejected  this  policy  in  1923. 
No  party  had  a majority,  but  Labour  received  Liberal  support  in 
forming  Britain’s  first  Socialist  ministry. 
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2.  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 


(a)  Rise  of  the  Labour  Party. — There  was  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  led  by  a miner  Keir  Hardy,  which  was  moderately 
socialistic.  The  Fabian  Society,  including  G.  B.  Shaw,  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  and  H.  G.  Wells,  advocated  the  gradual  nationaliza- 
tion of  land  and  industrial  capital.  About  1900,  the  Trade  Unions 
decided  to  give  political  support  to  a Labour  Party,  which  in  1906 
secured  50  seats  in  Parliament.  In  1923,  they  formed  the  Opposition, 
and  in  1924  and  again  in  1929,  they  formed  a Labour  Ministry. 

(b)  Their  Program. — They  advocate  a peaceful  change  from 
capitalism  to  socialism,  to  be  accomplished  by  parliamentary  means, 
not  by  a rising  of  the  working  class.  Their  platform  includes  nation- 
alization of  railways,  electric  power,  land,  and  mines,  with  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners.  The  unemployed  should  be  provided  with  work, 
or  maintenance.  They  advocate  also  support  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
Empire,  and  Free  Trade. 

(c)  First  Labour  Ministry. — For  eight  months  in  1924,  the 
Labour  leader,  Ramsay  MacDonald  headed  a Socialist  Cabinet,  but 
as  he  was  dependent  on  Liberal  support,  he  was  unable  to  introduce 
any  radical  changes.  MacDonald,  an  experienced  Parliamentarian, 
was  ably  assisted  by  Arthur  Henderson  as  Home  Secretary,  and 
Philip  Snowdon  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  brought  in  a 
well-balanced  budget.  MacDonald  as  Foreign  Secretary  showed  tact 
and  candor  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  He  gave  Russia  diplo- 
matic recognition,  improved  relations  with  France,  and  approved  the 
Dawes  Plan  of  Reparations.  Increased  unemployment  and  fear  of 
Bolshevism,  however,  led  to  Labour  defeat,  and  a majority  of  200 
seats  for  the  Conservatives. 

3.  THE  CONSERVATIVE  FAILURE  TO  REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  1924-1929 

The  General  Strike,  1926. — Baldwin’s  policy  of  improving  busi- 
ness by  protection  for  the  manufacturers  did  not  work.  A most 
serious  situation  developed  in  the  coal  industry.  i/fne  domestic  demand 
for  coal  decreased  with  the  use  of  oil,  hydro-electric  power,  and 
Deisel  ship-engines.  i/The  foreign  market  suffered  from  reparation 
payments.  Ahz.  uncertainty  of  the  market  prevented  the  mine  owners 
from  “rationalising”  their  mines.  The  only  other  way  to  keep  the 
industry  alive  was  to  reduce  wages.  This  led,  in  1926,  to  a general 
strike  in  the  basic  industries,  such  as  transport  and  iron  and  steel, 
and  involved  one-sixth  of  the  workers  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  The  general  strike  lasted  nine  days,  and  the  miners  held  out 
for  six  months,  but  it  ended  in  failure  and  the  miners  had  to  accept 
the  reduced  wages.  The  Conservative  government  was  strong  enough 
to  pass  a law  making  general  strikes  illegal. 
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4.  LABOUR’S  SECOND  CHANCE,  1929-31 

As  under  the  Conservative  policy  of  Protection  and  Imperial 
Preference,  unemployment  had  increased,  the  electors  in  1929  gave 
Labour  the  largest  number  of  votes.  Once  more,  with  Liberal  sup- 
port, MacDonald  formed  a Labour  Ministry.  His  election  platform 
included  nationalization  of  the  leading  industries,  public  works,  and 
extended  social  legislation.  But  lacking  a majority,  he  achieved 
little  in  domestic  affairs.  Following  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929, 
England  reached  an  economic  crisis  in  1931,  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Labour  ministry,  and  the  setting  up  of  a National  Coalition 
Government. 

5.  THE  CRISIS  OF  1931  AND  HOW  A NATIONAL 
COALITION  GOVERNMENT  HANDLED  IT 

(a)  An  Unbalanced  Budget. — In  the  summer  of  1931,  the 
government  faced  a deficit  of  600  million  dollars  for  the  coming  year. 
The  only  alternative  to  increasing  taxation  was  to  economise  by 
cutting  the  salaries  of  government  employees,  and  relief  allowances. 
Unwilling  to  take  this  step,  MacDonald  resigned,  and  the  Labour 
Ministry  came  to  an  end. 

(b)  The  National  Government  Formed. — MacDonald  was  in- 
vited by  the  King  to  form  a non-party  government  which  included 
at  first  four  Labourites,  two  Liberals,  and  four  Conservatives.  The 
Labour  Party,  however,  repudiated  MacDonald  and  his  three  col- 
leagues, and  chose  Arthur  Henderson  as  their  leader.  In  the  following 
election,  the  Nationalists  were  supported  by  the  people.  While  the 
Conservatives  won  a large  majority,  MacDonald  remained  Prime 
Minister  until  1935,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Baldwin.  The  ortho- 
dox Labour  Party  is  the  official  Opposition,  and  since  Henderson’s 
death  is  led  by  Clement  Atlee. 

(c)  The  Gold  Standard  Abandoned. — Britain’s  adverse  trade 
balance  and  her  unbalanced  budget  caused  a loss  of  public  confidence, 
and  foreign  depositors  began  to  withdraw  their  money  from  the  Bank 
of  England.  As  her  gold  reserves  were  becoming  exhausted,  Parlia- 
ment relieved  the  Bank  of  its  obligation  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for 
notes.  The  pound  fell  from  par  at  $4.86,  and  fluctuated  between 
$3.00  and  $4.00.  Britain’s  abandonment  of  the  Gold  Standard  was 
intended  to  reduce  her  domestic  debt,  and  increase  her  export  trade 
because  of  the  lessened  cost  of  production.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the 
first  step  in  a slow  recovery. 

(d)  Free  Trade  Abandoned. — At  last,  Britain  followed  the  other 
nations  in  a policy  of  economic  nationalism.  She  imposed  a mini- 
mum tariff  of  10  per  cent  on  manufactured  goods.  A new  “corn  law’’ 
guaranteed  one  dollar  a bushel  to  domestic  wheat.  In  1932,  at  the 
Ottawa  Imperial  Conference,  preferential  tariffs  were  arranged  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  Dominions. 
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(e)  Development  of  the  Home  Market. — Britain  had  rather  des- 
pised the  market  of  forty  million  Britons  when  her  foreign  trade  was 
prosperous.  But  now  she  kept  cheap  foreign  goods  out  by  tariffs, 
gave  subsidies  to  shipping  and  producers  of  wheat,  milk,  and  beef, 
and  through  Marketing  Acts  encouraged  a planned  production  and 
distribution  of  food  products. 

(f)  Further  Economies. — The  Nationalist  Government  carried 
out  a reduction  of  public  salaries,  despite  the  protest  of  thousands  of 
teachers,  postmen,  and  other  government  employees.  It  also  de- 
creased the  dole,  and  increased  the  income  tax.  The  War  Loan  was 
converted  from  five  per  cent  to  three  and  a half  per  cent  interest. 

(g)  Recovery. — By  1934,  Britain  had  partially  recovered.  With 
no  revolution  and  little  panic  she  had  weathered  the  crisis.  Despite 
idleness  in  special  areas  as  the  coals  fields  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
cotton  districts  in  Lancastashire,  fewer  men  were  out  of  work.  After 
1934,  a great  Housing  and  Slum-Clearing  project  took  up  more  of  the 
slack  of  unemployment.  Then  in  1937,  when  Britain  launched  her 
great  rearmament  program,  thousands  of  men  were  set  to  work.  The 
spring  of  1939  sees  women  called  back  into  industry  to  replace  con- 
scripted youth. 

Unfortunately,  this  recovery  does  not  mean  that  the  economic 
problems  are  solved.  Employment  through  armament  'manufacture 
is  only  temporary.  A policy  of  Economic  Nationalism  is  a barrier 
to  that  flow  of  trade  which  is  essential  for  international  goodwill.  The 
1938-1939  reciprocal  trade  treaties  between  Canada,  the  United  States,' 
and  Great  Britain  points  the  way  to  better  world  policies. 

However,  Britain’s  recovery  is  only  relative,  aid  being  given 
to  one  group  at  the  expense  of  another.  Life  has  been  made  harder 
for  the  burdened  tax-payer,  the  teacher  and  officials  whose  salaries 
have  been  cut,  the  unemployed  with  still  lower  living  standards,  the 
workers  who  pay  more  for  food.  Foreign  business  men  and  bankers, 
too,  lost  one-fifth  of  their  deposits  when  Britain  went  off  the  Gold 
Standard,  and  the  United  States  suffered  when  Britain  ceased  to  re- 
pay her  loans. 

(h)  Modification  of  Democratic  Government. — Parliamentary 
Government  in  Britain  is  so  deep-rooted  that  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial crisis^  drove  the  nation  to  neither  revolution  nor  dictatorship. 
But  one  of  the  outstanding  marks  of  democracy,  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  political  opposition,  has  gone  down  before  the  reliance-, 
upon  the  National  Coalition  Government. 
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CHAPTER  X.— FRANCE 

Despite  her  heavy  losses  during  the  War,  France  managed  in 
the  post-war  years  to  maintain  her  political  and  economic  equilibrium 
longer  than  any  of  her  neighbors.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  bal- 
anced nature  of  her  industries,  and  the  strength  and  individualism 
of  the  lower  middle  class.  Eventually  she  too  had  to  face  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  and  the  solutions  offered  by  the  two  extreme 
groups,  France  has  succumbed  to  neither  Fascism  nor  Communism, 
and  is  today  Britain’s  only  powerful  ally  against  the  forces  which 
threaten  democracy. 

1.  (a)  The  French  People. — Until  recent  years,  France  had  a 

very  evenly  graded  society.  One  half  of  the  people  were  peasants 
devoted  to  agriculture,  one  half  townspeople  devoted  to  industry. 
There  were  fewer  extremely  rich  or  extremely  poor  than  in  most 
modern  states.  There  was  a large  lower  middle  class  (petite  bour- 
geoisie), composed  of  independent  peasants,  shop-keepers,  and  small 
capitalists.  They  were  industrious,  thrifty,  and  content  with  modest 
incomes.  In  the  few  large  cities,  there  were  big  capitalists,  who  in- 
creased in  number  after  the  War,  as  France  developed  mass-produc- 
tion, especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  This  meant  also  an 
increase  in  the  town  proletariat,  the  industrial  workers  who  owned 
no  property.  The  petite  bourgeoisie,  anxious  to  protect  their  property, 
were  opposed  to  any  violent  change.  They  were  against  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  were  inclined  to  put  their  money  in  the  bank,  rather  than 
help  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  the  nation. 

(b)  The  French  Government. — The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
French  parliamentary  system  is  the  large  number  of  political  parties, 
varying  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  Premier  is  kept  in  power  by  a 
coalition  of  powers,  which  form  a bloc.  Naturally,  the  life  of  a 
cabinet  is  very  short,  averaging  two  or  three  months.  As  in  many 
other  countries,  the  conservatives  are  called  the  “Right”  (seated 
at  the  Speaker’s  right),  the  moderates  the  “Centre,”  and  the  radicals 
the  “Left.”  The  petite  bourgeoisie  forming  the  Centre  were  able  to 
stabilize  the  government,  until  extreme  groups  developed  to  the 
Right  and  the  Left. 

2.  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

The  chief  problems,  as  governments  swung  from  Right  to  Left, 
were  security,  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  area,  stabilization  of 
the  currency,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Popular  Front  bloc  to  curb  the 
activities  of  the  extreme  conservatives,  or  Fascists.  Security  from 
Germany,  which  France  sought  through  support  of  the  League,  and 
through  defensive  alliances,  has  been  dealt  with  in  a previous  section. 
The  remaining  problems  will  now  be  considered. 

(a)  Reconstruction — North-eastern  France,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Germans  for  four  years,  had  been  the  location  of 
most  of  the  French  industries.  Factories  and  mines,  railroads  and 
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bridges,  houses  and  public  buildings,  were  in  ruins.  Two  million 
persons  had  been  driven  from  their  homes.  Instead  of  villages  and 
fertile  fields,  there  were  now  trenches  and  shell  holes,  barbed  wire 
entanglements  and  poisoned  wells.  The  French  government  had  sub- 
mitted the  full  bill  for  damages  to  the  Reparations  Commission,  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  restore  the  devasated  area.  In  order  that  the 
work  might  go  to  her  own  building  trades,  France  refused  to  let 
German  workmen  come  in  and  rebuild.  France  raised  the  seven 
billion  dollars  necessary  by  floating  loans  and  printing  paper  money, 
in  full  confidence  that  Germany  would  pay.  We  have  already  traced 
the  story  of  partial  payments,  of  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley,  of  reductions,  and  finally  in  1932  of  complete  cessation  of 
payments,  after  Germany  had  paid  a total  of  nine  billion  dollars  to 
all  her  debtors. 

(b)  Currency  Stabilization. — France  came  near  to  bankruptcy 
in  the  decade  after  the  War,  due  to  her  war  loans  and  the  enormous 
cost  of  reconstruction  which  Germany  had  failed  to  pay.  France 
staved  off  bankruptcy  by  floating  a new  loan  to  pay  the  old  onfe. 
Poincare,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  force  Germany  to  pay  by  occupy- 
ing the  Ruhr,  became  Premier  again  in  1926,  with  the  power  of  a 
financial  dictator.  He  cut  expenses,  and  imposed  the  highest  tax 
in  the  western  world,  and  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years,  the 
budget  was  balanced.  The  franc,  worth  twenty  cents  in  normal 
times,  had  fallen  to  two  cents.  It  now  rose  to  four  cents,  and  was 
stabilized  at  that  value  by  Parliament  in  1928.  Poincare  became 
konwn  at  the  “savior  of  the  franc”.  The  stabilization  saved  France 
from  possible  bankruptcy,  but  it  brought  hardship  on  those  who  had 
fixed  incomes,  or  savings,  or  had  invested  in  government  bonds,  for 
of  all  debts  owed  in  France,  only  one-fifth  need  be  paid.  Industry 
revived,  as  France  was  able  to  undersell  her  competitors  in  the  world 
markets. 

3.  RISE  OF  THE  POPULAR  FRONT  GOVERNMENT 

The  world  slump  of  1931  caught  up  with  French  industry  a little 
after  it  had  overtaken  other  countries.  Unemployment  reached  nearly 
half  a million.  The  industrial  workers,  who  had  increased  rapidly 
with  the  expansion  of  French  heavy  industry,  were  suffering  under 
high  prices,  and  the  indirect  taxation  by  which  the  petite  bourgeoisie 
passed  on  the  burden  to  the  consumer.  The  workers  were  aware  that 
for  years  the  government  had  favored  the  propertied  classes.  As 
their  numbers  and  their  discontent  grew,  political  power  began  to 
move  toward  the  Left.  There  was  formed  a Communist  party,  drawn 
from  the  proletariat  (the  industrial  workers  and  the  farm  laborers) 
and  also  from  those  small  capitalists  who  had  slipped  down  in  the 
scale. 

French  Fascism. — To  oppose  the  Leftist  groups,  there  developed 
a Fascist  movement,  whose  aim  was  to  oppose  the  industrial  workers 
by  setting  up  a dictatorship  of  the  Right.  They  included  some  nine 
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organizations  of  which  the  most  active  was  the  Croix  de  Feu  (Fiery 
Cross)  headed  by  De  La  Rocque.  These  groups  believed  in  national 
unity  and  discipline,  and  opposed  Socialists,  Communists,  and  par- 
liamentary democracy.  Some  of  the  Fascist  groups  advocated  absol- 
ute monarchy,  others  a limited  dictatorship. 

Corruption  in  Government. — In  1934,  the  parliamentary  system 
suffered  a severe  shock  through  the  exposure  of  the  Stavisky  scandals. 
This  Bayonne  swindler  had  taken  millions  of  francs  from  the  people, 
with  the  knowledge  of  high  officials  including  Cabinet  ministers.  The 
disclosure  of  public  corruption  aroused  discontent,  which  was  in- 
creased by  economy  cuts  in  the  civil  service. 

The  Popular  Front. — In  1935,  ninety-six  Leftist  organizations 
united  in  a Popular  Front  to  oppose  Fascism  and  preserve  individual 
rights.  It  was  neither  Socialist  nor  revolutionary.  It  proposed 
social  reforms  similar  to  the  New  Deal  of  Roosevelt.  In  the  elections 
of  1936,  the  Popular  Front  won  a great  victory,  and  a Socialist  Leon 
Blum  became  Premier. 

In  the  next  six  months,  many  reforms  were  effected.  Labor  was 
given  a forty-hour  week,  collective  bargaining  was  recognized  as  the 
result  of  “sit-down”  strikes,  and  wages  rose.  The  Bank  of  France 
which  was  controlled  by  a small  Conservative  group,  was  reorganized. 
The  armament  industry,  railroads,  and  the  coal  industry  were  taken 
under  State  control.  The  Fascist  organizations  were  disarmed  and 
dissolved. 

Increased  expenditure  and  reluctance  to  increase  taxation  led 
to  a further  devaluation  of  the  franc.  The  Popular  Front  began  to 
lose  ground,  and  Leon  Blum  was  succeeded  by  more  conservative 
premiers,  Chautemps  and  Daladier,  who  broke  with  the  Communists. 

France  Still  Democratic. — The  Popular  Front  would  not  have 
been  formed  without  the  Communists,  but  it  was  never  dominated  by 
them,  and  has  always  maintained  the  democratic  method  and  spirit. 
In  broad  national  policies  all  parties  with  the  partial  exception  of  the 
Communists  are  in  agreement.  Individual  civic  and  economic  liberty, 
the  need  of  strong  defence  against  foreign  interference — these  are 
cardinal  principles.  The  small  Fascist  groups  have  won  little  sup- 
port— France  does  not  want  another  dictator. 
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CHAPTER  XL— DEMOCRACY  IN  DENMARK 
AND  SWEDEN 

Separated  from  much  of  the  confusion  and  strife  of  continental 
Europe,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
have  gradually  evolved  a way  of  life  which  is  stable,  and  orderly, 
and  sane.  In  these  northern  lands,  while  private  initiative  and  enter- 
prise are  encouraged,  capitalism  has  been  modified  and  the  profit 
motive  curbed,  so  that  economic  life  promotes  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  The  people,  who  are  naturally  practical  and 
capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  circumstances,  have  attained  a 
high  educational  level.  They  believe  in  parliamentary  government 
and  personal  liberty,  and  are  determined  to  solve  their  problems  by 
democratic  means. 

1.  DENMARK’S  FOLK  SCHOOLS  AND  CO-OPERATIVES. 

This  little  country,  about  half  the  size  of  Ireland,  has  a population 
of  three  and  a half  millions.  She  reached  the  lowest  ebb  of  her 
fortunes  in  1865,  when  Prussia  and  Austria  robbed  her  of  two-fifths 
of  her  territory.  The  almost  magical  transformation  of  her  poor 
and  ignorant  people,  and  of  her  rather  barren  land  in  the  next  sixty 
years  was  due  to  two  movements — the  Folk  High  Schools  and  the 
Co-operatives. 

The  Folk  High  Schools. — Bishop  Grundtvig,  founder  of  these 
schools,  believed  in  the  possibilities  of  even  the  humblest  peasant, 
and  he  roused  their  pride  in  their  national  heritage.  Education, 
democracy,  and  co-operation  were  the  forces  which  would  rebuild 
the  nation.  He  started  the  first  school  with  half  a dozen  farmer’s 
sons.  Today  there  are  sixty  actual  folk  high  schools,  with  2,500 
continuation  and  night  schools  for  young  adults.  From  the  beginning 
they  were  taught,  even  in  the  short  courses,  not  only  agriculture  and 
domestic  science,  but  literature,  music,  and  dancing — -not  only  how 
to  make  a living,  but  how  to  live.  The  government  pays  the  fees 
for  those  who  otherwise  could  not  attend.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  at  least  one-third  of  the  present  farming  popu- 
lation have  taken  such  courses. 

The  Land  Problem. — Since  1850,  the  large  estates  have  been  par- 
celled out  to  individual  owners,  so  that  today  99  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  own  their  “small  holdings”  of  from  nine  to  thirty-seven  acres. 
Barren  land  has  been  reclaimed,  bogs  and  marshes  drained,  dikes  and 
irrigation  canals  built.  Jutland  once  largely  waste  land,  is  today  a 
profitable  farming  area. 

The  Co-operatives. — This  movement,  an  outgrowth  of  Grundtvig’s 
folk  schools,  was  introduced  in  1866.  Today,  90%  of  Danish  farming 
population  are  connected  with  the  5,000  co-operative  societies,  con- 
sumer, marketing,  and  credit.  When  Denmark  found  herself  unable 
to  compete  with  American  grain,  she  completely  revised  her  agricul- 
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tural  system,  turning  to  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  bacon,  which  she 
sold  in  Britain  and  Germany.  Through  the  co-operative  creameries, 
dairies,  bacon  factories,  and  a dozen  other  associations,  the  Danish 
farmer  buys  and  sells  without  a levy  from  a private  processor  or 
middleman. 

Danish  Adaptability. — The  years  following  1929  saw  reduced 
prices,  quotas  and  tariffs  against  Danish  products  in  London  markets. 
The  Liberal  government  aided  the  farmer  in  exporting  his  crops,  cut 
interest  rates,  and  reduced  taxes.  A great  housing  boom,  with  loans 
at  low  interest,  resulted  in  better  homes. 

Two  great  bridges  were  built.  The  farmers  showed  their  intel- 
ligence and  initiative  by  engaging  in  new  activities,  as  poultry  pack- 
ing, and  growth  of  shrubs,  bushes,  seeds.  Industrialists  constructed 
Deisel-pow^red  ships,  and  Danish  engineers  went  abroad  to  build 
bridges. 

Social  Legislation. — Socialized  education  has  resulted  naturally 
in  advanced  social  laws,  dealing  with  health  insurance,  and  working 
conditions. 

“Here  then  is  a country  where  a truly  representative  government 
is  concerned  first  of  all  about  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  the! 
people,  where  the  people  through  self-government,  ingenuity,  and 
co-operative  association  are  trying  to  control  their  own  destiny,  where 
a broad  adult  educational  movement,  as  well  as  continued  practice  in 
political  as  well  as  economic  democracy  have  given  them  the  con- 
fidence and  intelligence  to  face  problems  resolutely.” 


Sweden,  the  largest  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  has  a popu- 
lation of  over  six  million  people,  whose  standard  of  living  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Sweden  has  had  no  war  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years,  and  has  no  foreign  alliances ; she  has  no 
racial  or  religious  minorities ; she  has  no  illiteracy,  no  slums,  and  no 
aged  poor.  With  her  mountain  of  iron  ore,  and-^forests  covering  half 
her  area,  she  has  become  highly  industrialized,  but  she  makes  the 
great  industries  serve  the  mass  of  the  people.  She  has  a machine 
civilization,  with  proportionately  more  telephones,  automobiles,  elec- 
trical devices,  and  electrified  rural  homes  than  any  other  country, 
but  she  has  not  let  the  machine  master  her.  She  combines  the  best 
of  state  paternalism  with  a belief  in  business  enterprise  and  initiative. 
Sweden  walks  the  “middle  way”  between  individualism  and  com- 
munism. Capitalism  is  controlled  but  the  individual  is  free.  How 
has  this  “happy  state”  been  achieved? 


Control  of  Capitalism. 

Sweden  is  primarily  interested  in  lower  prices  and  higher  quality 
of  goods  for  the  consumeiC_/^She  has  developed  co-operatives  in 
distribution,  and  in  manufacture  when  the  consumer  was  not  getting 


2.  SWEDEN’S  “MIDDLE  WAY” 
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a fair  deal.  The  State  owns  such  services  as  telephones  and  railways, 
and  has  a monoply  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  The  State  competes  in 
many  industries,  such  as  lumbering,  and  power  production. 

(a)  Co-operatives. — Consumers’  Cooperatives  (Konsum)  have,  CL) 
developed  during  forty  yea rsT^^d^today  confrof* oflfath  i r (i-aL,. the 
jetail  trade,  arui  one-tenth  of  the  wholesale  trade.  They  operate 
without  profit",  and  the  benefits  reach  out  to  the  entire  consuming 
public.  They  serve  over  half  a million  households,  including  the 
Royal  Family.  In  the  Producers’  Co-operative^  the  aim  has  been 

to  force  down  prices.  Their  earliest7* successes  were  in  the  manu- 
f ac  t u rcTof  ~ such  necessities  as  flour^  margarine,  electric  light  bulbs, 
and  rubber  boots  and  goloshes.  Today  "they  own  and  operate  one-  ( \ 
tenth  of  ail  manufacturing  industries.  \A  Co-operative  Housing^ 
"Scheme  has  built  one-fourth  of  the  model  apartments  and  cheaper 
and  more  desirable  homes  in  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg.  In  Agri 
culture  co^Qparati-v£s  grew  rapidly  after  the  War.  They  operate  (a 
in  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  seed  grain;  (b)  in  refining  argicultural 
products,  in  butcher-shops,  dairies,  egg  production;  (c)  in  providing 
credit  and  working  capital  for  farmers. 

(b)  State  Ownership.^The  government  owns  the  chief  means 
of  communication  and  transportation^  Tt  also  has  a monoply  of 
tobacco  and  liquor,  a combination  of  private  and  public  ownership, 
the  government  supervising  the  companies,  and  using  the  profits  to 
maintain  old-age  pensions,  and  other  social  benefits. 

(c)  The  State  in  Industry^T^he  State  owns  considerable  forest 
land,  and  its  employees,  trained  in  forestry  schools,  carry  on  reforest- 
ation and  conservation  projects,  which  are  a model  for  private  comp- 
aniesr^her-e^re  also  many  State-owned  power  plants.  In  the  devel- 
opment of(the)great  iron  mines1  the  State  delegates  the  opei^Jtig.n  of 
private  companies,  owns  half  the  shares,  and  collects  the  royalties, 
half  the  profits,  and  carrying  charges  on  the  State-owned  railroads. 

A strongly  organized  trade  union  movement,  a democratic  gov- 
ernment with  sane  leadership  by  Liberafand  Socialist  parties,  a highly 
^intelligent  and  educated  people  who  have  learned  to  co-operate  in  the 
interest  of  all — these  elements  have  combined  to  produce  a way  of  life 
characterized  by  “peace,  prosperity,  and  general  well-being”. 

In  foreign  .relations,  Sweden  is  not  narrowly  nationalistic,  but 
has  supported  tnj^  League  and  international  co-operation.  Nazi  Ger- 
many is T)f  course  atTldlrming  neighbor  to  Sweden  as  well  as  Den- 
mark. 5A)ter  so  many  years  outside  competitive  armament,  all  three 
Scandinavian  counties ...  have  been  forced  to  undertake  a defence 
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CHAPTER  XII.— DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


At  the  close  of  the  War,  this  nation,  the  most  powerful  democracy  in 
the  world,  hoped  to  attain  peace  and  security  by  withdrawing  from 
Europe  and  its  problems.  But  during  these  twenty  years  she  has 
had  to  face  grave  political  and  economic  crises.  Under  Republican 
administration  she  saw  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the  beginning  of 
the  severest  depression  in  her  history.  Then  came  the  “New  Deal” 
of  the  Democratic  President  Roosevelt,  which  was  a daring  attempt 
to  restrain  Big  Business  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a whole. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  choosing  between  democracy  and 
dictatorship,  but  the  conflict  between  individualism  and  social  co- 
operation is  not  ended. 

1.  REJECTION  OF  WILSON’S  DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION,  1920 

President  Wilson,  whose  crusading  idealism  had  carried  his 
nation  into  the  War,  was  unable  to  win  its  support  for  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The  close  of  the  conflict  and  the 
end  of  big  contracts  caused  a temporary  depression.  The  cost  of 
living  was  high,  and  industry  was  disrupted  by  3,400  major  strikes 
in  1919.  The  wave  of  international  idealism  was  spent  and  all  the 
nation  wanted  was  to  get  back  to  business.  Despite  Wilson’s  heroic 
efforts,  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  which  threatened  to 
involve  them  in  European  affairs,  contrary  to  their  Munroe  Doctrine 
of  isolation. 

In  1920,  the  Republican  candidate  Harding  won  the  presidential 
election  on  the  promise  of  “return  to  normalcy”,  meaning  one  hundred 
per  cent  individualism.  While  the  Democrats  stand  for  Liberalism, 
the  Republicans  uphold  Conservatism  and  Big  Business.  During  the 
campaign,  Harding  advocated  a League  but  not  the  League.  How- 
ever, when  elected,  he  ignored  the  League  for  some  months,  not  even 
acknowledging  communications. 

2.  THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATION,  1920-1932 

(a)  Years  of  Plenty. 

Under  the  Republican  presidents,  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover, 
America  enjoyed  seven  years  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  She  had 
a monopoly  of  the  new  industries,  the  motor-car,  the  radio,  and  the 
cinema-film.  Advertising  and  salesmanship  persuaded  the  public 
to  buy  these  products,  if  only  on  the  installment  plan.  Foreign 
countries  absorbed  American  goods  and  capital.  Aside  from  agri- 
culture which  was-  not  prospering,  the  American  people  at  this  time 
reached  a higher  standard  of  living  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world. 
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Respite  the  amazing  material  prosperity,  all  was  not  well  with 
the  nation.  Before  the  Democrats  returned  to  power,  the  Republicans 
had  to  face  three  major  problems:  (1)  the  distressing  condition  in 

agriculture ; (2)  a great  wave  of  lawlessness ; and  (3)  the  first 

years  of  the  economic  depression. 

Di^j^^meWar^h^armers  who  numbered  one-half  the  popu- 
lation, borrowed  to  buy  additional  D,nd  and._mach.ines,  and  piled  up 
a mortgage  indebtedness  of  over  four  billion  dollars.  Wheat  prices 
toppled  from  $2.14  to  93  cents,  and  there  was  a similar  decline  in  the 
prices  of  other  farm  products.  At  the  same  time,  fja^faL«&ates 
remained  high,  local  taxes  were  three  times  as  high  as  in  1912,  and 
interest  had  to  be  met,  or  the  mortgagg^would  be  foreclosed. 

. ^ In  192^3,  farm  relief  measures  were  passed,  intended  to  cut- 
grain-sp^HmTTOn  to  se^re...a^icultural  credit,  and  to  tary  agricultural 
imports.  The  measures  were  ineffective,  and  the  farmers  suffered 
from  increasing  competition  from  Canadian.  Australian, 
wheat. 


power  declined, 
other  products. 


During  the  “boom’ 

farm  prices  being  relatively  lower  than.tb&  prices 
When  one  pair  of  overalls  could  be  bought  for  one  bushel  of  wheat, 
all  was  well  with  the  farmers,  but  when  it  took  two  bushels  to  buy 
the  overalls,  the  farmer  faced  ruin.  / / 

Each  election  program  called  for  farm  relief,  but  conditions  were 
not  improved.  In  Hoover’s  first  year,  there  was  created  a Federal 
Farm  Board  with  $500,000,000  capital,  which^was  to  discourage  over- 
production and  at  the  same  time  to  buy  surplus  products.  The 
effort"  ^ffeT^'ancl  at  the  end  of  two  years,  prices  reached  new  low 
levels. 

(c)  Law  Enforcement. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  American  civilization,  “there  festered  a 
huge  mass  of  immorality,  crime,  and  corruption”.  During  President 
Harding’s  administration,  certain  scandals  which  were  uncovered, 
indicated  the  alarming  extent  of  official  corrupliQn-in-thje^kH^^close. 
\ to  ...foe  Presicletit  an  A his  Cabinet . The  greatest  scandal  concerned 
the  leasing  of  ctfrain  government  oil  reserves.  The  offenders  were 
’punished,  fffo^not  with  the  promptness  and  thoroughness  their  mis- 
demeanors desdr-yed. 

Lawlessness  in  the  post-war  years  was  not  confined  to  officialdom. 
The  Eighteenth  Amendment  of  1918  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  Volstead  Act  defining  as 
intoxicating  any  liquor  containing  one  half  of  one  per  cent  alcohol, 
did  not  receive  popular  support.  “BootleggingT  Tliquor-smugglingd 
flourished,  and  liquor  was  brought  in  across  the  land  frontiers  and  by 
the  sea.  The  lure  of  forbidden  fruit  caused  an  increase  of  drinking 


among  society  folk  and  young  people.  Contempt  for  this  particular 
law  led  to  the  breaking  of  other  laws.  Another  wave  of  lawlessness 
accompanied  the  revival  of  the  KuTCliix  Elian  which  was  anti-Cath- 
olic,  anti-Jewish,  and  anti-foreign,  as  well  as  anti-negro.  In  1920-21, 
it  was  responsible  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  lyncJRrigs,  nearly  all 
of  negroes.  Public  opinion  and  press  ridicule  eventually  killed  the 
organization.  ^Kid-n^ppinn  of  members  of  wealthy  families  who  were 
held  for  ransom  occurred  frequently.  “Radt^gers”  levied  tribute 
under  threat  of  violence. 

By  1931,  crime  was  costing  one  hundred  dollars  per  capita  yearly. 
Few  of  the  criminals  were  arrested,  and  fewer  convicted.  The 
ersham  Commission  surveyed  the  whole  crime  situation.  The 
urged  the  need  of  Prohibition  Reform,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
and  disappointing. 

(d)  The  Depression. 

The  Wall  Street  Crash. — The  New  York  Stock  Market  crash  of 
October,  1929,  precipitated  a depression  which  quickly  became  world- 
wide, and  which  brought  world-unemployment  figures  up  to  twenty- 
five  million.  The  crises  was  the  outcome  of  the  economic  waste  of 
the  War,  the  bitterness  and  commercial  obstruction  resulting  from 
reparations  and  war-debts,  and  unplanned  expansion  of  production 
accompanied  by  a speculative  mania  during  the  “boom”  days  of  the 
1920’s. 

The  Crisis  in  the  United  States. — The  crash  cost  American  in- 
vestors nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  first  month. 
Thirteen  hundred  banks  failed.  Crop  failure  in  the  West  increased 
distress,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  fell  rapidly. 
The  withdrawal  of  American  loans  to  foreign  countries,  especially 
to  Germany,  produced  a crisis  which  meant  less  demand  for  American 
goods.  By  the  end  of  1929,  there  were  three  million  unemployed, 
and  as  the  slump  continued  figures  rose  to  ten  million  and  then  to 
fifteen.  Private  charity  and  local  relief  broke  down.  The  nation 
saw  teachers  and  policemen  unpaid,  food-riots  and  hunger-marches, 
houses  sold  and  renters  evicted,  farmers  dumping  milk  and  holding 
“penny”  auctions. 

Government  Attempts  at  Economic  Revival. 

(1)  The  Moratorium. — President  Hoover  came  to  see  that  the 
crisis  was  world-wide,  and  in  the  interest  of  world  recovery  secured 
a one-year  moratorium  from  July  1931,  postponing  all  payments  on 
intergovernmental  debts  and  reparations.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
jected any  suggestion  of  debt  cancellation. 

(2)  Relief  Measures. — Large  sums  were  voted  by  Congress  for 
public  works,  and  committees  undertook  to  provide  either  work  or 
relief  for  the  unfortunate.  Tariffs  were  increased,  but  foreign  coun- 
tries passed  retaliatory  tariffs,  and  kept  out  American  goods,  so 
increasing  unemployment.  A Reconstruction  Finance;  Corporation 


Vas  set  up  with  a capital  of  four  billion  dollars,  to  make  three-year 
pans  to  needy  enterprises  in  finance,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
ndustry. 

3.  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  NEW  DEAL 

The  Democratic  Victory  of  1932. — As  the  Republican  Party  had 
aken  all  the  credit  for  the  years  of  plenty,  so  now  it  was  blamed  for 
he  slump.  In  the  elections,  the  nation  rejected  Hoover,  and  gave 
he  Democratic  candidate,  Governor  Franklin  Roosevelt  of  New  York, 
l plurality  of  six  million  votes. 

Roosevelt’s  Policy. — The  new  president  soon  showed  that  he  was 
nuch  more  than  a pleasant  liberal-minded  gentleman,  and  his  swift 
courageous  action  won  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Key  positions 
vere  filled  with  men  and  women  who  shared  his  ideals  of  public 
ervice  and  of  humane  treatment  of  the  “forgotten  man”.  Roosevelt’s 
yatchword  was  “bold  persistent  experimentation”,  and  if  one  plan 
'ailed  he  tried  another.  Roosevelt  believed  in  individual  enterprise, 

)ut  was  convinced  the  government  must  restrict  capitalistic  excesses, 
md  secure  a fairer  distribution  of  income.  Big  Business  could  avoid 
•evolution,  only  by  revolutionizing  itself.  If  private  enterprise  failed 
:o  furnish  employment,  the  government  must  step  in  with  public 
work  projects.  His  program  involved  Relief  for  the  fifteen  million 
unemployed,  Reform  of  capitalism,  and  Recovery  of  economic  pros- 
perity. His  efforts  involve  what  is  called  the  New  Deal. 

Financial  Measures — Roosevelt  closed  all  banks  for  nine  days, 
md  issued  licenses  only  to  those  that  were  sound.  Fresh  currency 
was  issued  on  good  security.  A new  Federal  Reserve  Board  regulated 
:redit,  and  depositors  were  insured  against  bank  failure.  Since  1933 
Fere  have  been  fewer  than  one  hundred  failures,  against  ten  thousand 
in  the  preceding  years.  Investors  were  guarded  against  lying  pros- 
pectuses on  new  stock.  The  President  abandoned  the  gold  standard, 
md  reduced  the  dollar  to  fifty-nine  cents.  He  economized  by  cutting 
500  million  dollars  off  the  veterans’  pensions. 

Relief  to  the  Fnrrg^ys. — The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (A. A. 

A.)  was  to  assist  tnethirty  million  farmers  loaded  down  with  mortg- 
ages which  the  low  prices  received  for  their  products  could  never 
Lift.  (Wheat  was  selling  at  32  cents  a bushel,  cotton  at  6 cents  a, 
pound,  beef  at  $3.28  a hundred.)  The  A.A.A.  set  aside  two  billiont*""^ 
iollars  to  save  mortgaged  farms.  Then  it  subsidized  the  farmers 
for  limiting  the  output  of  wheat,  cotton,  hogs,  and  cattle,  with  the 
object  of  forcing  up  the  prices ^"These  subsidies  were  paid  by  taxing 
Fe  processers,  (the  manufacturers  who  prepared  the  raw  material 
Eor  consumption),  and  so  the  cost  was  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Industry  and  the  Codes. — From  the  proposals  of  employers  and 
organized  employees,  Roosevelt  evolved  a plan  which  became  the 
NFational  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (N.I.R.A. — oftener  N.R.A.).  This 
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was  a gigantic  experiment  in  economic  planning.  Each  industry  was 
to  organize  itself  under  a jcp.de,. intended  -to  increase  wages,  shorten 
hours;  and  reduce  child  labor.  By  1934,  80  j>er  cent  of  American 
Industry  was  organized  under  codes  (with  tfte  “Blue  Eagle”  badge). 

The  T.V.A. — These  letters  meaning  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
represent  an  attempt  at  regional  planning.  1 11  t K isTFi  i^e  "area . the 
whole  economic  life  of  the  valley  was  planned — great  dams  like  the 
Norri4^t)am  supplying  electricity,  new  factories  and  co-operative 
towns  constructed. 


Relief  for  Unemployed-Immediate  relief  for  the  fifteen  million 
unemployed  was  provided  □y'an  pan  ting  500 

million  dollars'?^  Then  followed  public  works  on  a gigantic  scale — 
street-paving,  TT5od-control,  construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, athletic  fields.  Historical  surveys  and  mural  paintings  provided 
work  for  “white  collar”  and  professional  meiY^jGrants  were  made  to 
states  and  cities  for  projects  like  the  San  Francisco  bridge,  Boulder 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  slum  clearances,  civilian  conservation  corps 
(C.C.C.)  set  300,000  young  men  to  conserving  forests  and  public 
laads. 


A Social  Security  Act  provided  pensions  for  those  aged  sixty  - 
live,  to  do  away  with  future  unemployment  of  this  group. 


Success  of  the  New  Deal. 


For  the  first  four  years,  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal  was  popular  with 
those  benefitting  directly,  former  unemployed,  farmers,  and  many  ' 
the  middle  class.  In  1936,  .Roosevelt  was  reelected  by  27  millio 
votes  against  16  million  for  the  Republican  Landon.  But  durin5 
his  second  term,  the  opposition  of  Big*Business  made  itself  felt.  The> 
objected  to  the  increasing  national  debt  which  had  grown  from  16 
billion  dollars  in  1930  to  37  billion  in  1938.  They  opposed  govern- 
ment competition  with  private  business,  as  in  the  power  industry,  and 
the  limitation  of  profits  by  taxation.  Above  all.  they  feared  the 
growing  power  of  organized  labor. 


Further,  recovery  was  more  seeming  than  real.  When  excessive 
government  spending  on  public  works  and  relief  was  curtailed,  bus- 
iness began  to  slump.  In  August  1937,  steel  mills  were  down  to  one- 
quarter  capacity,  and  unemployment  rose  by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
eleven  million,  and  kept  on  increasing.  What  was  thought  to  be  a 
“business  recession”  in  1937  developed  into  a genuine  depression. 


New  Deal  Declared  Illegal. — Meanwhile  the  Supreme  Court  had 
pronounced  illegal  much  of  the  New  Deal  legislation — codes,  mor- 
atorium on  farm  mortgages.  Roosevelt  tried  to  reform  the  Supreme 
Court  but  was  blocked  by  the  Senate.  Undismayed,  he  tried  to 
secure  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  codes,  but  in  vain.  He  got  farm 
relief  transferred  to  the  separate  states.  When  the  1937  Repression 
began,  he  got  a further  grant  of  three  and  a half  billion  for  new.-Xdiei. 
worlc^and  loans  to  towns  and  cities,  and  business  picked  up.  The 
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budget  of  1939-40  calls  for  nine  billion  dollars  for  defense,  recovery, 
and  relief.  This  intensifies  the  struggle  between  the  presidential  plan 
:of  “spending  for  recovery”,  and  the  policy  of  “budget-balancing  for 
recovery”. 

Conclusion. — The  New  Deal  had  kept  the  country  alive  in  a great 
crisis,  and  for  a time  the  nation  had  accepted  Roosevelt’s  leadership 
iri.restraining  individualism  in  the  interests  of  “fair  play”.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  big  interests  can  be  mduceato"^  traditional 

right  to  free,  competition,  and  in  raising  Ime*  purchasing 

power  of  the  great  working  class.  This  seems  to  be  a test  case  for  the 
future  of  democracy  in  capitalistic  countries,  with  different  results 
from  those  obtained  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Roosevelt’s  gov- 
ernment is  not  a dictatorship.  Extraordinary  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Congress,  and  can  be  withdrawn.  The  question 
at  issue,  which  has  not  been  settled,  has  been  stated  as  follows : “Can 
I we  introduce  enough  centralplanningym^  to 

make  it  work  smoothly  and  efficiently,  anS  still  keep  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  in  political  government  and  of  capitalism  in 
business.?  If  democracy  and  capitalism  cannot  find  some  way  of 
controlling  themselves,  they  had  better  look  out.” 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — DEMOCRACY  EXAMINED 


The  Merits  of  Democracy. — There  are  certain  marks  of  democ- 
racy which  distinguish  it  from  the  form  of  government  in  the  four 
totalitarian  countries  studied. 

(a)  There  is  a parliament  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  will 
of  the  majority  prevails,  both  in  the  elections,  and  in  arriving  at 
decisions  in  parliament. 

(b)  While  the  majority  rules,  yet  the  minority  has  the  right  to 
criticize  freely,  and  to  oppose  the  government.  All  citizens  have 
the  right  to  think  and  speak  as  they  wish,  to  publish  their  views  in 
books  or  newspapers,  to  assemble  in  public  meetings,  and  to  enjoy 
religious  liberty.  No  citizen  can  be  punished  without  due  process 
of  law. 

(c)  The  rulers,  who  are  the  ministers -in  a cabinet  responsible  to 
the  people’s  elected  representatives  in  parliament,  are  removable  with- 
out violence. 

These  characteristics  of  democracy  indicate  a respect  for  person- 
ality, but  the  individual  attains  the  good  life  for  himself  and  others 
only  as  he  co-operates  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  Defects  of  Democracy. — Democracy  has  found  difficulty  in 
solving  the  problems  facing  society  since  the  War.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  countries  have  turned  to  a self  appointed  “leader”, 
and  have  bartered  their  liberty  for  the  hope  of  economic  and  political 
security.  What  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy? 

(a)  Democracy  is  apt  to  reduce  citizenship  to  a dull,  dead  level. 
So  manytS^our  voters’  lists  are  too  indifferent  to  vote;  others  are 
ignorant  or  uninterested  in  public  affairs ; many  vote  for  measures 
only  if  they  expect  to  benefit  personally.  The  indifferent,  or  ignorant, 
or  selfish  citizen  means  an  averaging  “down”  in  government. 

(b)  Democracy  is  a slow  method  of  getting  results  when  an 
emergency  arises,  as  in  a war,  or  an  economic  crisis. 

(c)  The  “party”  system,  which  has  seemed  the  best  way  of 
making  the  will  of  the  people  prevail,  is  apt  to  go  to  seed.  The  party ' 
machine  gets  men  in  to  power,  and  the  “spoils”  system  rewards 
political  supporters  with  desired  jobs. 

(d)  The  citizen  is  too  apt  to  have  his  mind  made  up  for  him 
by  propaganda  which  reaches  him  through  his  party  paper,  or  the 
radio. 

(e)  A more  serious  criticism-  is  that  while  democracy  has  secured 
for  the  individual  political  and  eS&tomrc  liberty,  it  has  too  often  failed 
to  assure  his  economic  liberty.  He  can  vote,  he  is  not  subject  to 
unjust  punishment,  but  he  may  be  on  relief,  or  working  for  starvation 
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wages.  We  have  seen^he  countries  where  democracy  is  succeeding 
best,  the  government  is  increasingly  interfering  with  business  in  the 
, general  interest.  We  have  taxation  which  makes  individuals  or 
r corporations  share  their  excessive  wealth  or  profits  with  the  less  for- 
tunate, and  government  railway  and  utility  commissions  which  regu- 
late rates  and  profits. 


The  Need  for  Enlightened,  Alert,  Aggressive  Citizenship. 

The  weaknesses  which  are  apparent  in  democratic  government 
were  sufficiently  serious  in  the  years  before  the  War.  During  the  last 
1 twenty  years,  in  a score  of  countries,  social  and  economic  problems 
:j  have  proved  too  complex  for  solution  by  their  governments.  Science 
1 and  industry  have  advanced,  but  distribution  of  goods  has  broken 
down.  Crops  are  destroyed,  and  men  go  hungry.  Some  men  are 
overworked,  others  are  unemployed.  Further,  no  government  is 
(able  to  protect  its  people  from  fear  of  war.  In  the  face  of  these 
failures,  men  have  turned  from  democracy  to  some  form  of  dictator- 
ship. If  democratic  government  and  individual  liberty  are  not  to 
perish  from  the  earth^dr.  Average  Citizen  must  be  brought  to  realize 
jthat  these  problems  are  his  concern. 


* In  “The  Aims  of  Education  for  Citizenship”,  the  author  Sir 
Ernest  Simon  has  pointed  out  the  qualities  which  a good  citizen  must 
possess  : 


1.  He  must  have  a deep  concern  for  the  freedom  and  good  life 
of  his  fellows,  a sense  of  social  responsibility  and  a willingness  to 
Stake  his  part  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

2.  He  must  have  such  knowledge  and  power  of  clear  thinking 
as  will  enable  him  to  form  sound  judgments  as  to  the  main  problems 
iof  politics  and  to  decide  wisely  which  party  will  be  most  likely  to 
{achieve  the  end  he  desires. 

1 3.  He  must  have  the  power  to  select  men  of  wisdom,  integrity, 

and  courage  as  public  representatives,  and  such  knowledge  of  his 
[own  limitations  as  will  dispose  him  to  trust  and  follow  his  chosen 
leader. 

Education  with  efficient  citizenship  in  view  seems  to  be  the  only 
means  of  saving  democracy.  Fortunately,  training  for  citizenship 
is  one  of  the  recognized  objectives  in  the  new  education  of  democratic 
countries,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  is  being  supplemented  by  the 
growth  of  the  Adult  Education  movement.  Probably  more  adults 
are  today  enrolled  in  some  study  club  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

In  an  article  in  the  “Contemporary  Review”,  Herbert  Samuel 
discusses  the  question  of  the  survival  of  democracy.  He  points  out 
ithat  democracy  requires  a certain  standard  of  popular  education ; a 
general  willingness  to  give . time  and  energy  to  the  public  cause ; a 
[readiness  on  the  part  of  a sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  of 
'intelligence  and  integrity  to  accept  the  burdens  of  office  in  the  execu- 
tive, and  of  representation  in  parliament. 
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There  is  no  irresistible  force  sweeping  mankind  this  way  or 
that — nothing  but  the  decisions  of  millions  of  plain  citizens  like  our- 
selves. We  must  seek  to  eliminate  in  the  electorate  and  among  the 
representatives,  the  incompetence,  dishonesty,  and  dissensions  which 
have  helped  to  make  self-governing  institutions  unworkable  in  certain 
countries,  and  have  led  to  their  discard. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

Majority  rule  The  Spoils  System 

The  party  system  Social  Responsibility 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— CURRENT  EVENTS,  1938-1939 


1.  The  Civil  War  in  Spain. 

2.  Modernization  of  Turkey  under  Kemal  Ataturk. 

3.  The  Appeasement  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

4.  Post-Munich  Europe. 

5.  The  Latin-American  Countries. 

1.  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR,  1936-39 

In  1914,  Spain  was  “a  poor  sparsely  populated  country,  owned  by 
conservative  landowners  and  capitalists,  taught  by  a conservative 
Church,  policed  by  a conservative  Army,  and  threatened  by  radical 
professors,  regionalists,  and  bitterly  divided  workers”.  Spain  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  War,  to  her  economic  advantage,  but  her 
history  since  1918  has  been  most  unhappy. 

The  Dictatorship. — In  1923,  King  Alfonso  had  to  permit  the 
setting  up  of  a military  dictatorship  under  General  De  Rivera,  which 
lasted  seven  years.  Rivera’s  program,  which  included  the  suppression 
of  democracy,  liberalism,  and  republicanism,  was  carried  out  with 
the  support  of  the  Army  and  the. Church.  His  domestic  achievements 
included  revival  of  big  industry  by  means  of  tariffs  and  subsidies, 
the  breaking  up  of  some  of  the  big  estates,  and  educational  reform. 
However,  he  failed  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  so  was  forced  to 
resign.  Within  a year,  a Republican  revolt  brought  monarchy  to 
an  end,  and  King  Alfonso  fled. 

The  Republic,  1931. — The  new  government  established  a Parlia- 
mentary democracy,  and  then  turned  to  agrarian  reform.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  was  held  by  big  proprietors  (including  the  Church), 
worked  by  laborers  who  were  little  better  than  serfs.  Some  of  these 
big  estates  were  confiscated,  with  or  without  compensation,  and  given 
to  the  peasants  to  be  worked  either  collectively  or  individually.  How- 
ever, with  the  backing  of  the  Church  the  conservatives  got  into  power, 
and  reversed  the  whole  reform  program.  This  set-back  led  the  parties 
of  the  Left — liberals,  republicans,  socialists,  and  communists,  to 
unite  into  a “Popular  Front”.  They  won  the  elections  in  February 
1936,  and  proceeded  rapidly  with  land  distribution. 

The  Civil  War,  1936-39.— In  July  1936,  the  big  land-owners 
brought  General  Franco  back  from  Spain’s  troublesome  colony  of 
Morocco,  to  try  overthrow  the  reforming  government.  His  supporters 
were  the  big  capitalists  and  landowners,  and  the  Church.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Loyalist  Government,  and  the  Rebels,  (later  called  the 
Nationalists)  each  had  about  half  the  territory.  Many  of  the  peasants 
who  enlisted  or  were  drafted,  changed  sides  when  they  found  what 
the  war  was  about,  and  finally  shifted  to  the  side  likely  to  win.  The 
capital  Madrid,  a beautiful  city  of  one  million  people,  was  besieged 
and  bombed  at  intervals  for  twenty-eight  months.  As  Franco  con- 
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quered  city  after  city,  and  province  after  province,  he  so  organized 
the  conquered  territory  that  he  won  many  progressives  to  his  side. 
His  strongest  backing  was  by  a Facist  party,  the  PhaJ5kft^(“Falonge”), 
led  by  Rivera’s  son.  The  Loyalist  Government  made  a strong  stand 
in-,  the;  province  of  Catalonia  in  the  north-east,  which  for  years  had 
been  seeking  Home  Rule.  With  the  fall  of  its  great  industrial  capital  i 
-Barcelona  early  in  1939,  the  Nationalist  victory  seemed  certain.  A 
new  government  defence  council  headed  by  General  Miaja  was  organ- 
ized to  make  an  honorable  and  speedy  end  of  the  conflict.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  Madrid  surrendered  to  General  Franco. 

Cost  of  the  War. — The  Nationalist  victory  was  won  at  the  cost 
of  one  and  a half  billion  dollars,  and  the  ruin  of  Spain.  Nineteen 
cities  have  been  wrecked,  villages  blown  off  the  map,  over  half  a 
million  killed,  and  at  least  three  million  rendered  homeless. 

Attitude  of  the  Great  Powers. — Outside  of  Spain,  the  civil  war 
was  looked  upon  as  a struggle  between  democracy  and  dictatorship. 
Franco’s  Nationalist  organization  won  the  support  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  whose  airplanes  and  troops  assured  Franco’s  victory.  As 
Spanish  Communists  supported  the  Loyalist  Government,  Russia  sent 
them  assistance.  Most  democratic  countries  sympathized  with  the 
Loyalists,  and  thousands  of  volunteers  fought  against  Franco.  Britain 
and  France  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent  foreign  inter-  g 
ference  and  the  United  States  government  remained  neutral. 

To  Britain,  Franco’s  victory  means  a threat  to  Gibraltar,  and  I 
she  has  rapidly  strengthened  her  defences  at  that  strategic  point.  To  C 
France  it  means  another  Fascist  neighbor. 

That  Germany  and  Italy  will  expect  to  be  paid  for  their  help, 
no  one  can  doubt.  Politically,  Germany  welcomes  the  defeat  of  | 
Communism,  and  the  encirclement  of  France  with  hostile  powers. 
Economically,  she  can  make  good  use  of  Spain’s  mineral  wealth — lig- 
nite, copper,  mercury,  and  iron.  Strategically,  Germany  can  use  a 
friendly  Spanish  Morocco  for  submarine  and  air  bases.  Italy,  who 
gave  Franco  the  greatest  assistance,  welcomes  an  ally  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  she  builds  up  her  African  Empire. 

2.  THE  MODERNIZATION  OF  TURKEY  UNDER 
MUSTAPHA  KEMAL 

Turkey  Becomes  a Republic. — Turkey  was  so  infuriated  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  1920,  that  a Nationalist  rising  occurred,  f 
rejected  the  treaty,  and  overthrew  the  Sultan  who  had  signed  it.  Hj 
Turkey  became  a Republic,  under  the  Nationalist  leader,  an  army  if 
officer,  Mustapha  Kemal,  who  set  up  his  capital  at  Angora  (now  $ 
Ankara)  in  Central  Asia  Minor.  The  new  government  made  success-  fa 
ful  war  on  the  Greeks  who  were  occupying  the  west  coast,  and  secured  | 
an  exchange  of  Greeks  and  Turks.  Then  the  Western  Powers  made  1 
a new  treaty  at  Lausanne,  leaving  Turkey  with  Eastern  Thrace  and 
Constantinople,  and  all  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Westernization. — The  new  President-Dictator  was  well  educated, 
courageous,  a capable  soldier,  diplomat,  and  administrator.  With 
,|ie  ruthlessness  of  a Peter  the  Great,  he  proceeded  to  build  a new 
Turkey. 

(a)  In  government. — The  deposed  Sultan,  head  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  was  exiled,  and  shortly  Mohammedanism  ceased  to  be  the  State 
religion.  The  republic  is  nominally  democratic,  with  suffrage  for  men 
and  women,  twenty-three  years  of  age.  But  there  is^no  opposition 
party,  and  Kemal  was  able  to  have  himself  chosen  President  by  the 
Assembly  every  four  years.  Western  laws  were  adopted  from  Swit- 
^^erland,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

HH|  ' v(b)  Social  and  Educational. — The  greatest  change  was  the 
emancipation  of  women — freed  from  the  harem  and  the  veil,  given 
! a vote,  admitted  to  business  and  the  professions.  Slavery  was  abol- 
| ished,  and  polygamy  discouraged.  The  Arabic  characters  were  re- 
placed by  Latin  letters,  books  printed  in  the  new  type,  and  adults 
given  three  years  to  learn  to  read.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced  to  a 
half. 


(c)  Economic. — Turkey  was  a backward  country,  possessing 
great  undeveloped  economic  resources.  Farming  methods  were  primi- 
tive; there  were  few  roads  or  railways,.  Kemal’s  own  farm  became 
a model,  and  gradually  modern  methods  and  machinery  were  intro- 
duced. In  industry,  Kemal  combined  state  and  private  ownership. 
Under  five  year  plans,  new  industries  have  been  created,  mines  devel- 
oped, power  plants  built. 

The  Turkish  Republic,  unlike  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  homogen- 
eous. Greeks  and  Armenians  have  been  cleaned  out.  The  population 
of  fifteen  millions  is  entirely  Turkish.  Every  one  had  to  adopt  a 
Turkish  surname,  Kemal  himself  taking  Ataturk.  Constantinople 
and  Aftgora  became  Istambul  and  Ankara. 

Kemal’s  Successor. — On  Kemal  Ataturk’s  death  in  1938,  the 
Assembly  chose  as  President  General  Ismet  Inonu,  who  as  Premier 
Fad  assisted  Kemal  in  the  modernization  of  Turkey.  He  will  doubt- 
jless  continue  along  the  same  lines  of  education,  economic  planning, 
;and  industrial  and  agricultural  reform. 

3.  THE  APPEASEMENT  OF  THE  AXIS  POWERS 


After  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  the  two  dictators,  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  drew  together  in  what  is  called  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis. 
Later  they  made  an  agreement  with  Japan,  known  as  the  Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact,  to  oppose  Communist  Russia.  The  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis  thus  represents  a totalitarian  front. 

When  Chamberlain  succeeded  Baldwin  as  Prime  Minister  in  May, 
1937,  he  adopted  a policy  of  appeasement  toward  the  Dictators,  be- 
lieving an  honorable  agreement  could  be  worked  out  which  would  keep 
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the  peace  for  a generation  at  least.  His  efforts  to  arrange  an  Anglo- 
Italian  accord  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  Anthony 
Eden,  who  stated  : “I  do  not  believe  we  can  make  progress  in  Europ- 
ean appeasement  if  we  allow  the  impression  to  gain  currency  abroad 
that  we  yield  to  constant  pressure.”  The  Prime  Minister  replaced 
Eden  by  Lord  Halifax,  and  made  a friendship  pact  with  Italy,  agree- 
ing to  recognize  Ethiopia  as  an  Italian  province,  as  soon  as  Italy 
withdrew  her  troops  from  Spain.  While  France  and  Britain  were  both 
courting  Italy,  Hitler  made  a visit  to  Rome  to  strengthen  the  axis. 

Meanwhile,  Hitler  had  aroused  European  fears  by  his  swift, 
bloodless  annexation  of  Austria,  in  March,  1938.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  Czechoslovakia,  where  there  was  a minority  of  three 
and  a half  million  Sudeten  Germans  (so  called  from  the  Sudeten 
mountains).  Chamberlain  sent  Lord  Runciman  to  Prague,  to  act  as 
unofficial  mediator  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful.  In  a speech  at  the  annual  Nazi  rally  at  Nuremburg, 
Hitler  promised  aid  to  the  Sudetens,  and  at  once  they  increased  their 
resistance  to  the  government  at  Prague.  Fearing  that  a war  in 
Czechoslovakia  might  involve  all  Europe,  Chamberlain  flew  twice  to 
Germany  to  interview  Hitler.  As  a result  of  the  conference  at 
Bertschesgaden,  Britain  and  France  urged  Czechoslovakia  to  accept 
Hitler’s  demands  for  the  surrender  of  the  areas  predominently  Ger- 
man. In  a second  conference  at  Godesburg  on  the  Rhine,  Hitler’s 
demands  were  so  unreasonable  that  Britain  and  France  decided  to 
abandon  their  “peace  at  any  price”  policy.  When  war  seemed  inevit- 
able, Chamberlain  and  Roosevelt  asked  Mussolini  to  call  an  inter- 
national conference.  On  September  the  twenty-ninth,  two  days  before 
Hitler’s  scheduled  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Munich  Peace 
Conference  was  held,  between  Chamberlain,  Daladier,  Mussolini,  and 
Hitler.  Neither  Czechoslovakia  nor  Russia  who  stood  ready  to  aid 
her  were  summoned  to  attend.  The  conference  averted  war  for  the 
time,  but  Hitler  had  his  own  way  in  Sudetenland  in  the  next  ten 
days,  not  even  keeping  his  agreement  to  grant  plebiscites  to  the  areas 
equally  divided  between  Czechs  and  Germans.  Thus  Czechoslovakia 
lost  one-third  of  her  territory,  with  factories,  raw  materials,  and  for- 
tifications. 

All  over  Europe  the  terrific  tension  of  the  last  days  of  September 
was  eased.  Gas  masks  were  laid  aside,  and  soldiers  demobilized.  But 
alas,  the  events  of  the  next  few  months  proved  that  the  policy  of 
appeasement  had  been  interpreted  by  the  dictators  as  evidences  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  democracies,  and  had  encouraged  further 
aggression. 

4.  POST-MUNICH  EUROPE 

1.  Dissolution  of  Czechoslovakia. 

After  the  Munich  settlement,  Czechoslovakia  had  been  divided 
into  three  self-governing  provinces,  Bohemia-Moravia,  Slovakia,  and 
Carpatho-Ukraine  (or  Ruthenia).  In  March,  Slovakia,  encouraged 
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by  Nazi  Germany,  rose  against  the  Prague  government,  and  declared 
its  complete  independence.  German  troops  at  once  occupied  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  Hitler  formally  added 
| Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the  German  Reich,  and  also  took  Slovakia 
under  German  protection.  Hungary  invaded  and  conquered  Ruthenia, 
and  thus  established  a common  frontier  with  Poland.  The  Czech 
army  was  to  be  dissolved  or  turned  into  a police  force,  and  Jews 
i were  to  be  driven  from  business,  professional  and  cultural  life.  Prague 
had  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  as  her  loss  of  the  Sudetenland  in 
I October  had  deprived  her  of  her  natural  defences  and  fortifications, 
and  Britain  and  France  ignored  their  pledge  to  guarantee  the  frontiers 
* of  the  rump  state.  Germany  thus  came  into  possession  of  Czecho- 
slovakian gold,  munition  factories,  and  airplane  plants.  Moral  indig- 
i nation  was  expressed  by  the  Western  Powers  and  there  was  a general 
I speeding  up  of  rearmaments. 

2.  Absorption  of  Memel. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  separated  the  city  and  district  of 
Memel  from  the  Germ?  ' Reich,  and  had  set  it  up  as  a free  port  for 
the  new  Republic  of  Lithi  ' Memel  had  semi-autonomous  govern- 
ment under  the  League  of  ^ . Ans.  About  a week  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia,  Hitler  reabsorbed  Memel,  which  is  87  per 
cent  German. 

3.  Italian  Seizure  of  Albania. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  Mussolini  in  ^ded  and  took  possession 
of  the  Adriatic  kingdom  of  Albania,  and  King  Zog  and  his  family 
fled  to  Greece.  As  this  mountainous  state  has  limited  resources  and 
was  already  a vassal  of  Italy,  it  would  appear  that  Mussolini  seized 
it  as  a step  toward  the  domination  of  the  neighboring  states  of 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria.  Its  possession  strengthens  Italy’s 
control  of  the  Adriatic. 

4.  The  German  Threat  to  Poland  and  Danzig. 

Hitler’s  next  move  was  to  demand  the  return  of  the  territory  of 
the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  Reich 
by  the  Peace  Treaties.  Situated  on, the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  River, 
Danzig  is  Poland’s  only  natural  sea  and  river  port.  Danzig  and 
Gdynia,  the  nearby  port  in  the  Polish  Corridor  which  Poland  had 
built  up  because  of  Danzig’s  opposition,  are  absolutely  essential  for 
Poland’s  economic  life.  For  both  economic  and  strategic  reasons, 
Poland  cannot  permit  Germany  to  take  Danzig  and  shut  Poland  off 
from  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Fearing  that  Germany  might  some  day  demand  the  return  of  the 
Polish  Corridor  which  is  populated  by  Poles,  Poland  had  made  a ten 
.year  truce  with  Germany  in  1934.  Faced  now  with  the  German 
demand  for  Danzig,  Poland  has  determined  to  resist  Germany  even 
if  she  has  to  fight  alone. 
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Britain  and  France,  who  at  last  have  decided  to  make  a stand 
against  Hitler’s  aggression,  have  made  a military  agreement  with 
Poland,  and  will  aid  her  if  a Nazi  coup  in  Danzig  compels  her  to 
fight  for  her  national  existence. 

Hitler’s  reason  for  this  attack  seems  to  be  that  by  cutting  off 
Poland  from  the  Baltic  and  making  her  whole  economic  life  dependent 
on  Germany,  he  would  be  able  to  dominate  Poland  and  make  her 
thirty-five  million  people  subordinate  to  the  Nazi  political  system. 
Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  the  ruler,  Marshall  Smigly-Rydz, 
and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Josef  Beck,  the  Polish  people  are  ready 
to  die  rather  than  lose  their  freedom  again. 

5.  Spanish  Problems. 

The  Victory  of  General  Franco  and  his  Nationalists  over  the 
Loyalist  government  of  Spain  in  March,  has  not  brought  calm  to 
that  country.  Many  difficulties  face  Franco  as  he  tries  to  repair  the 
war  damage.  He  needs  financial  aid  for  this  gigantic  task,  and  loans 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Western  Powers,  only  when  he  is  willing 
to  make  certain  guarantees  regarding  Gibraltar,  and  the  Franco- 
Spanish  frontier.  Then,  too,  although  Franco  is  grateful  for  Italian 
and  German  aid  in  the  Civil  War,  he  has  no  inclination  to  accept 
orders  from  the  Axis  powers.  A more  serious  difficulty  results  from 
the  disagreement  among  the  leaders  of  Spain.  Franco’s  brother-in- 
law  Suner,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  the  leader  of  the  black-shirted 
Falangist  party  who  want  Spain  to  adopt  Fascism,  and  who  favor  a 
close  partnership  with  the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  Two  other  generals, 
De  Lano  and  Yague,  oppose  the  Falangist  party  and  favor  a mon- 
archy. There  remain  also  several  million  Republicans.  Franco  is 
finding  the  country  more  difficult  to  govern  than  to  conquer. 

6.  Italy’s  Demands. 

During  the  winter  months,  Italy  began  to  raise  her  voice  in  the 
demand  for  certain  French  possessions,  Nice,  Tunisia,  Corsica,  and 
Djibouti  on  the  Red  Sea.  She  also  asked  for  a seat  on  the  board  of 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  France  seems  to  have  no  intention  of 
making  concessions  which  would  weaken  the  position  of  Britain  or 
France  in  the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Opposition  to  the  Dictators. 

The  events  of  March  brought  to  an  end  the  “appeasement”  policy 
of  Britain  and  France.  The  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  showed 
that  Hitler  has  no  regard  for  his  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, once  the  Sudeten  Germans  had  been  given  to  Germany. 
The  absorption  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  in  March  showed  that 
Hitler  would  not  stop  at  the  seizure  of  German-populated  areas. 
Indeed,  since  March  a new  slogan  has  appeared ; the  Germans  de- 
mand not  “self-deternimation”  but  “living-space.” 

Britain  and  France  are  now  opposing  the  aggression  of  the 
dictators  in  two  ways ; first,  by  a tremendous  increase  of  their  own 
armaments,  and  secondly,  by  building  up  a block  of  nations  who  will 
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resist  further  aggression.  Britain  and  France  have  entered  into  a 
military  alliance  with  Poland,  and  are  pledged  to  assist  her  if  she 
is  forced  to  resist  German  absorption  of  Danzig.  Britain  has  made 
an  alliance  with  Turkey  which  will  strengthen  British  power  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  will  protect  Turkey  and  Greece  from 
“Axis”  expansion. 

The  British  and  French  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
not  yet  (August  1)  succeeded  in  bringing  Russia  into  the  Anglo- 
j French  anti-aggression  pact.  Russia  is  vitally  concerned  lest  the 
Baltic  States  should  fall  under  German  control,  and  wants  a definite 
military  pact  with  Britain  and  France  to  oppose  such  a development 
hy  force  if  necessary.  The  states  themselves  want  no  Russian  inter- 
ference, and  wish  to  maintain  their  independent  right  to  neutrality. 
(Russia  has  not  forgotten  that  she  was  cold-shouldered  out  of  the 
Munich  conference,  and  is  rather  suspicious  of  the  value  of  Britain’s 
•pledge  to  assist  Poland,  since  she  deserted  the  cause  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Britain  is  so  anxious  for  Russian  co-operation  in  resistance 
| to  the  dictators,  that  she  has  made  many  concessions.  By  the  first 
jof  August,  the  Soviet  government, seemed  to  have  become  convinced 
of  Britain’s  sincerity.  Negotiations  have  advanced  far  enough  for 
military  experts  to  be  conferring  on  practical  details  of  military  co- 
operation. 

In  the  four  months  between  March  and  August,  the  military 
forces  of  Britain  and  France,  by  land,  sea,  and  air  have  been  greatly 
strengthened.  Britain  has  conscripted  the  youth  of  all  classes  and 
is  giving  them  six  months’  training.  As  Parliament  was  prorogued 
for  a summer  recess  of  two  months,  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
announced  that  the  nation  is  “ready  for  any  emergency.” 

5*  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Current  events  in  Latin  America  centre  around  the  growth  of 
the  Pan-American  movement,  and  the  drive  of  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries, Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  to  establish  their  influence  in  the 
Southern  Republics. 

1.  Relations  with  the  United  States,  and  Pan- Americanism. 

In  a previous  section  we  have  seen  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  As  industry  expanded 
in  the  United  States,  the  Latin  American  countries  were  found  to 
furnish  excellent  markets  for  American  goods  and  for  opportunities 
Ifor  the  investment  of  American  capital.  Then  under  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  interpreted 
Ito  mean  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  use  armed  force  to 
protect  American  property  and  trade  in  the  Latin  Republics.  This 
unfortunate  American  policy  was  called  “Dollar  Diplomacy.” 

j In  1903  and  1904,  President  Roosevelt  roused  the  indignation 
of  these  countries.  As  the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  obstructing 
American  plans  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  President  Roosevelt  en- 
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couraged  the  district  of  Panama  which  was  a part  of  Colombia  to 
revolt  and  establish  its  independence.  The  new  republic  of  Panama 
then  gave  Roosevelt  the  desired  rights  in  regard  to  the  canal.  The 
next  year,  the  President  warned  the  Latin  American  republics  that 
if  they  persisted  in  “wrongdoing”  or  weakness,  the  United  States 
might  find  itself  obliged  to  exercise  “an  international  police  force” 
over  them.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Roosevelt  Corollary” 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  more  often’  as  the  “Big  Stick”  policy. 

President  Wilson  undertook  to  improve  inter-American  relations, 
but  he  became  involved  in  a clash  with  Mexico  which  rendered  his 
efforts  vain. 

When  the  War  came,  the  Latin  American  republics  exercised 
their  independence  of  judgment.  A large  block  supported  the  Allies, 
eight  by  active  participation,  and  seven  by  severing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Central  Powers.  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  and 
Mexico  remained  neutral.  At  the  close  of  the  War,  important  repub- 
lics like  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Cuba  at  once  joined 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy. — President  Hoover  and  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  are  responsible  for  the  changed  attitude  toward 
their  southern  neighbors.  The  “Roosevelt  Corollary”  was  repudiated 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  United  States  marines  were 
recalled  from  some  of  the  Caribbean  republics.  President  Roosevelt 
announced  the  “Good  Neighbor”  policy  toward  world  neighbors. 
At  a peace  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  arranged  by  President 
Roosevelt,  a resolution  was  adopted,  which  ended  the  one-sided  inter- 
pretation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Cultural,  financial,  and  trade 
relations  soon  showed  improvement.  At  the  eighth  Pan-American 
Conference  at  Lima,  in  1938,  the  republics  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  for  continental  solidarity. 

Confiscation  in  Mexico. — The  “Good  Neighbor”  policy  has  been 
put  to  a severe  test  by  a clash  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
over  oil  interests.  As  the  result  of  a strike  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
workers  in  Mexico,  in  May,  1936.  Pr.esid.ent  Cardenas  announced 
the  intention  of  his  government  to  (expropriate  the  property  of  the 
oil  companies.  No  less  than  forty  per-  cent  of  the  production  of 
Mexican  oil  was  in  the  hands  of  American  capitalists.  The  American 
government  has  accepted  the  nationalization  of  the  oil  properties 
as  within  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  government,  provided  that  the 
properties  are  fairly  and  promptly  paid  for.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  between  the  two  governments  for  a peaceful  adjustment. 

2.  Trade  Penetration  by  the  Totalitarian  Countries. 

Today  the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  are  all  competing  for  the  trade  of  Latin  America.  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  back  up  the  efforts  of  their  business  men  by  vigorous 
propaganda  campaigns.  If  the  German  immigrants  in  Latin  America 
refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  Nazi  trade  program,  then  their  relatives 
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in  (^Piany  are  threatened.  The  Nazis  use  such  means  as  barter 
agreements  whereby  Latin  American  agricultural  products  are  ex- 
changed for  German  manufacturers’,  and  by  purchase  of  American 
goods  with  “blocked”  marks,  which  must  be  spent  in  Germany.  It 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Headline  Book  “The  Good  Neighbor”  that 
despite  what  continental  solidarity  or  democracy  may  mean  to  the 
nations  of  America,  “they  will  hardly  burn  their  cotton,  dump  their 
coffee  into  the  ocean,  or  plow  under  their  sugar  cane  as  long  as 
hon-democratic  countries  are  willing  to  buy.” 

The  United  States  government  is  endeavoring  to  recover  her 
place  in  the  trade  of  Latin  America  by  trade  and  financial  agreements. 
In  the  spring  of  1937,  she  arranged  a trade  pact  with  Vargas,  the 
dictator-president  of  Brazil,  involving  a United  States  loan  to  Brazil 
up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars. 

3.  Latin  America  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

The . influence  of  the  League  has  declined  because  of  the  failure 
of  its  attempt  at  intervention  in  the  war  in  the  Chaco  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  and  because  of  its  general  ineffectiveness.  One  by 
one.  the  republics  have  withdrawn.  By  1938,  Honduras,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  and  Chile  have  withdrawn  or 
given  notice  of  withdrawal. 
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UNIT  THREE 

COMMONWEALTH  PROBLEMS 

“This  old  Empire  of  ours — in  spite  of  her  faults  and  in  spite  of 
ler  sins — loves  Justice,  and  loves  mercy,  and  loves  truth — when  she 
:ruly  sees  the  truth — and  upon  her  rest  a large  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  leading  the  way  up  the  steps  of  progress.” — Sir  Michael 
Sadler. 

The  “curious  medley  of  peoples  and  territories”  which  forms  the 
British-Empire  Commonwealth  today  covers  one-fourth  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  includes  about  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  population.  The 
expansion  of  England  has  gone  on  through  three  centuries,  until 
;oday  King  George  the  Sixth  broadcasts  his  Empire  Day  message  to 
i realm  over  ninety-one  times  as  large  as  the  British  Isles.  The  British 
Empire-Commonwealth  includes  Great  Britain  and  the  self  governing 
Dominions,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Southern  Rhodesia;  the  Empire  of 
India ; and  the  Colonial  Empire.  This  third  unit  of  the  history  course 
will  deal  with  Imperial  problems  of  Constitutional  Adjustment,  Inter- 
Empire  Trade,  Defence  and  Immigration,  and  will  raise  the  question 
bf  the  Future  of  the  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  XV.— CONSTITUTIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  political  problems  of  the  Empire  since  \he  War  fall  into 
two  groups.  First,  there  has  been  the  struggle  for  self-government 
in  Ireland  and  India;  secondly,  there  has  been  the  question  of  inter- 
Empire  relations,  with  the  establishment  of  equality  of  status  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Dominions,  by  means  of  the 
Balfour  Report,  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster. 

1.  SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  IRELAND 

(a)  Irish  History  before  1914. — The  English  conquest  of  Ire- 
land began  in  the  twelfth  century.  Risings  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  James  II,  led  to  the  confiscation  of  many  Irish 
estates,  and  to  a system  of  absentee  landlordism,  the  poor,  unhappy 
Irish  peasants  paying  their  rent  to  Protestant  landlords,  many  of  them 
living  in  England.  The  Irish  Protestant  State  Church  was  supported 
by  tithes  and  endowments,  although  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were 
Catholic.  In  1801,  the  Irish  gave  up  their  parliament  at  Dublin,  and 
sent  representatives  to  Westminster.  The  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed a bitter  struggle  of  the  Irish  over  land,  religion,  and  Home 
Rule.  Gladstone  disestablished  the  Irish  Protestant  State  Church, 
made  several  land  reforms  and  tried  twice  to  get  through  a Home 
Rule  Bill,  but  was  prevented,  first  by  the  Commons,  and  then  by  the 
Lords.  In  1903,  the  Conservatives  solved  the  land  problem  by  having 
the  British  Government  buy  the  lands  from  the  landlords  and  sell 
it  to  the  Irish  peasants  on  easy  terms — small  instalments  over  a long 
period.  The  Parliament  Act  of  1911  made  futile  the  opposition  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  a Home  Rule  Bill,  which  became  law  in  1914. 
However,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  Ulster,  which  had  been  Protestant 
ever  since  James  I planted  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  North  Ireland. 
Civil  war  was  averted  only  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  The 
British  Government  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
and  Carson,  leader  of  the  Ulstermen,  and  Redmond,  leader  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  pledged  their  support  to  Britain’s  war  policy. 

(b)  Insurrection  in  Ireland. — Raising  the  cry,  “England’s  diffi- 
culties are  Ireland’s  opportunities,”  the  Sinn  Fein  party  (pronounced 
Shin  Fan,  and  Gaelic  for  we  ourselves)  declared  Ireland  a Republic. 
British  troops  suppressed  the  rising  with  great  violence.  In  the  1918 
election,  the  Sinn  Feiners  won  nearly  all  the  seats  from  the  Home 
Rulers.  They  refused,  however,  to  go  to  Westminster,  and  setting 
up  a National  Assembly  called  the  Dail  Eirann,  proclaimed  Ireland 
republic,  with  Eamon  de  Valera,  a college  professor  as  President. 
For  two  years,  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  outrages,  burning,  and  bomb- 
throwing, between  the  Irish  Republican  troops  and  the  “Black  and 
Tans,”  a reckless  British  police  force. 

(c)  The  Irish  Free  State  Established,  1922. — At  length  the  more 
moderate  Republicans  in  the  Dail  made  a truce  with  Lloyd  George,  and 
in  December,  1921,  the  Irish  Free  State  was  established  with  the  same 
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status  as  Canada.  Northern  Ireland,  Protestant  and  industrial,  re- 
fused to  join  with  the  southern,  Catholic,  agricultural  counties,  and 
continues  to  send  representatives  to  the  British  Parliament.  The  new 
government  at  Dublin  drew  up  a constitution  similar  to  that  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  Irish  Free  State  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
After  a year  more  of  civil  war,  De  Valera’s  followers  quieted  down. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  William  Cosgrave,  Ireland  prospered, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  relations  with  Great  Britain  were  good. 

(d)  Under  Eamon  de  Valera. — In  1922,  De  Valera  was  elected 
President,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  Ireland  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. He  made  three  demands : the  abolition  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  monarch,  the  union  of  Northern  Ireland  with 
the  Irish  Free  State,  and  an  end  of  “annuities,*”  that  is,  payments  on 
the  land  still  due  from  the  Irish  farmers  to  the  British  Government. 
The  Assembly  did  away  with  the  oath,  and  abolished  the  Irish  Senate, 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  British  interests,  but  the  other  problems 
were  not  so  easily  solved. 


Ireland’s  refusal  to  pay  her  land-purchase  instalments  led  to 
an  economic  war  with  Britain.  The  high  tariffs  injured  Irish  agri-  e 
culture  seriously,  for  Britain  had  been  a market  for  ninety  per  cent  of 
Irish  exports.  Economic  distress  in  Ireland  finally  forced  De  Valera  ^ 

to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  Irish  cattle  for  British  coal. 

A new  constitution  came  into  force  in  January,  1938.  Hfelrish 
Free  State  will  henceforth  be  called  Eire  (pronounce  airyj/^There  is 
no  nientiomof-the  Grown,  and  there  is  no  Governor-General.  The 
president  ffle^vfuora/vfected  for  seven  years,  appoints  the  Cabinet  j 

arijLthp  Jyrlg-pq,  ^nrl  Ipmdntpg  thrnnn-h  n par:1.tn  a 


(e)  Present  Relations  with  Great  Britain — England  is  not  inter-U^*’*’**  .*  1 


ested  in  Ireland  as  a source  of  raw  materials  and  food,  nor  as  a mar-  i 
ket,  for  Ireland’s  purchasing  power  is  small,  but  she  must  safeguard  ^ 
herself  against  any  possible  enemy  making  use  of  Ireland  as  a mili-  **7 

tary  base  for  attack  upon  England.  Ireland,  too,  needs  not  only  trade  ^ J 
opportunities  in  England,  but  the  protection  of  the  British  navy.  In 
recent  discussions,  Malcolm  MacDonald,  then  Dominion  Secretary,  / / \ 

and  De  Valera  came  to  satisfactory  agreements.  Certain  Irish  naval  ff 
bases  will  be  handed  over  to  Eire,  and  British  finances  will  assist  the  /yuJUiniSlAl 


Irish  in  strengthening  their  defences.  With  Irish  purchase  of  arma- 
ments in  England,  Britain  will  drop  her  claim  for  further  annuities. 
Reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  being  worked  out.  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  is  willing  to  see  Ireland  united,  if  North  Ireland  gives 
its  consent. 


CO 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  INDIA 


The  Government  of  India  Act,  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
in  1935,  conferred  parliamentary  government  upon  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  people  of  India.  To  understand  the  stupendous 
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nature  of  this  venture,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  of  Indian  self-government,  the  nature  of  past  British 
administration,  and  the  character  of  the  new  constitution. 

(a)  The  Complexity  of  India — India,  which  is  about  half  the 
size  of  Canada  contains  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
Separated  by  barriers  of  language,  religion,  ca.ste_,  and  economic  con- 
dition, these  millions  constitute  a collection  of  peoples  rather  than  a 
nation.  Over  two  hundred  dialects  are  spoken,  and  English  is  under- 
stood by  only  a small  percentage  of  the  people.  In  religion,  about  two- 
thirds  are  Hindus,  one-fifth  Mohamniedons,  and  the  remainder  Buddh- 
ists, Sikhs,  and  Christians.  Between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
there  is  tense  antagonism.  The  Hindus  themselves  are  divided  into 
rigid  cashes,  ranging  from  the  Brahmens  or  priestly  class  to  the  un- 
happy sixty  millions  of  outcasts  or  “untouchables.”  Most  of  the 
native  princes  who  rule  the  several  hundred  native  states  are  very  rich, 
while  in  the  British  provinces  there  are  wealthy  land-owners,  money- 
lenders, and  business  men.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  peasants, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  slums,  millions  of  whom  live  but  little 
above  starvation  level.  Only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  can  read 
or  write.  The  small  educated  minority  are  of  course  the  leaders  who 
demand  self-government. 

(b)  How  India  has  been  Governed. — Britain  entered  India 

through  the  British  East  India  Trading  Company  in  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
After  defeating  her  French  trade  rivals,  she  governed  through  the 
Company  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Meanwhile  she  extended  her 
sway  over  two -thirds  of  the  penninsula,  and  established  supervision 
over  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  remaining  native  states.  After  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  placed  directly  under  the  British  Crown 

(1858),  and  in  18 77,  Queen  Victoria  became  Empress  of  India.  Native 
Indians  were  gradually  initiated  into  administration  and  legislaion, 
both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  central  government. 

Growth  of  a Nationalist  Movement. — British  administration  re- 
sulted in  railways  and  irrigation,  works,  in  improved  public  health  and 
decrease  of  famines,  and  demonstrated  to  the  natives  the  advantage 
of  unified  control.  The  English  language  was  used  in  all  higher  edu- 
cation, and  educated  Indians  became  familiar  with  Western  political 
ideas.  In  1885,  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  organized,  to  pro- 
mote Indian  unity  and  independence.  For  fifty  years,  the  Congress 
under  great  leaders  like  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit  Nehru  has 
worked  for  Swaraj,  or  Home  Pule  for  India. 

Progress  during  the  World  War. — India  supported  Britain  loyally 
with  both  men  and  money.  India  was  represented  in  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
As  a result  of  her  war-effort,  India  was  promised  a new  constitution 
which  should  be  a step  toward  ultimate  responsible  government. 

The  Government  of  India  Act,  1919 — In  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, a system  called  “dyarchy”  was  established  which  assigned 
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1 certain  “transferred’’  subjects  like  education  and  health  to  ministers 
i responsible  to  the  parliaments,  and  left  other  “reserved”matters  like 
law  and  order  to  the  governor  and  Council. 

Gandhi  and  Non-Co-operation. — This  new  constitution  so  disap- 
pointed the  Nationalists  that  they  refused  to  co-operate.  They  were 
led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  whose  self-devotion  and  saintly  character 
have  won  the  reverence  of  the  millions  of  India.  Born  in  1869,  edu- 
cated in  England,  practising  law  among  the  Indians  of  South  Africa, 
Gandhi  returned  to  his  native  country  to  lead  his  people  toward  com- 
plete self-government.  His  policy  is  variously  called  Non-Co-opera- 
tion,  Civil  Disobedience,  or  Passive  Resistance,  and  he  encourages  the 
Indians  to  refuse  to  hold  public,  office,  to  attend  government  schools, 
to  pay  taxes,  and  to  buy  British  goods.  He  has  tried  to  revive  domes- 
HdcT  weaving  of  cotton,  not  only  as  a protest  against  Britain,  and 
against  domination  by  the  machine,  but  as  a practical  measure  to  give 
work  during  the  long  months  of  drought  when  agriculture  is  at  a 
standstill. 

(c)  The  New  Constitution,  1935. — A commission  headed  by  Sir 
John  Simon  investigated  the  political  situation,  and  made  a report  to 
the  British  government,  which  was  ill-received  by  the  Indian  Nation- 
alists. Then  followed  Round  Table  Conferences,  in  which  all  sections 
of  the  nation  were  represented — Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Sikhs, 
women,  pariahs.  Gandhi  went  to  London  to  attend  the  second  con- 
ference. Finally,  in  1935,  the  new  constitution  became  law. 

(i)  The  F exlem-l  :Gn  v^^  includes  the  eleven  self- 

governing  provinces  and  the  hundreds  of  native  states.  The  Federal 
Legislature  will  consist  of  two  houses,  whose  members  will  be  elected 
indirectly  by  the  provinces,  anTTppointed  by  the  native  rulers.  The 
Executive  will  consist  of  ministers  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  and 
a Viceroy  or  Governor-General  appointed  by  Britain.  Defence  and 
foreign  affairs  are  reserved  for  the  Governor-General,  who  also  con- 
trols eighty  per  cent  of  the  Federal  revenue,  which  is  spent  on  the 
army  and  the  national  debt.  In  addition  to  these  safeguards,  the 
Governor-General  may  rule  as  a dictator  in  an  “emergency.” 

(ii)  Provincial  Government. — The  eleven  provinces  have  prac- 
tically complete  self-government  in  their  internal  affairs,  with  minis- 
ters responsible  to  the  elected  legislatures.  The  number  of  voters  has 
risen  from  7,000,000  under  the  old  constitution,  to  33,000,000  including 
6,000,000  women.  These  provincial  assemblies  control  the  day-to-day 
life  of  India. 

Provincial  government  is  working  out  successfully  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  the  National  Congress  having  decided  to  co-operate 
has  won  several  concessions.  There  is  decided  objection,  however, 
to  the  scheme  for  the  Federal  government.  The  self-governing  pro- 
vinces resent  the  undue  share  of  power  conferred  on  the  native  rulers, 
and  the  “reserved”  rights  of  the  British  Viceroy,  especially  the  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  revenue. 
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3.  DOMINION  STATUS 


The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  a marked  develop- 
ment of  inter-Empire  relations.  The  Australian  states  had  become 
the  federated  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1900,  the  South  African 
colonies  formed  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1909,  the  Irish  Free 
State  appeared  in  1922.  Two  views  were  held  regarding  the  desirable 
relation  of  these  dominions  to  the  Mother  Country:  (1)  federation 

of  Britain  and  the  Dominions  under  an  Imperial  Parliament  and 
Cabinet,  or  (2)  autonomous  co-operation  within  the  Empire. 

Effect  of  the  World  War. — Not  only  did  all  the  Dominions  and 
India  support  Britain,  but  they  were  individually  represented  in  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  entered  the 
League  as  separate  members. 

The  Imperial  Conferences. — -In  1907,  the  old  Colonial  Confer- 
ences became  organized  as  Imperial  Conferences,  which  were  to  meet 
every  four  years.  In  the  1911  Conference,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  was 
successful  in  blocking  the  idea  of  a federation.  The  War  intensified 
the  desire  for  recognition  of  the  co-operating  partnership  of  the  Do- 
minions and  Britain,  and  each  post-War  Conference  marked  some 
advance  toward  equality  of  status. 

The  Balfour  Report. — At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926,  Bal- 
four made  his  report,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
in  Imperial  history.  It  stated  regarding  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  : 

“They  (Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions)  are  autonomous  com- 
munities within  the  British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subor- 
dinate one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external 
affairs,  though  united  hy  a common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  free- 
ly associated  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 

The  Statute  of  Westminster. — The  Balfour  Report  was  examined 
by  legal  experts,  approved  by  the  Conference  of  1930,  submitted  to 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominioils,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  Statute 
of  Westminster,  which  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1931. 
The  Statute  became  operative  in  those  Dominions  which  adopted  it. 
Thus  far  it  has  been  accepted  by  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  the  Irish 
^Eree  State. 

The  Statute  provides  that  no  law  of  a Dominion  shall  be  dis- 
allowed  by  the  British  Government!  because  it  is  repugnant  to  a British 
law.  The  dominions-  have  the  right  to  pass  extra-territorial  laws, 
applying  to  their  citizens  abroad.  No  British  law  shall  be  applicable 
to  a Dominion,  except  with  its  request  and  consent.  No  change  in  the 
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law  of  succession  to  the  throne  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  dominions.  The  question  of  the  right  of  a dominion  to  declare 
war  or  remain  neutral  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  Canada’s 
defence  problem. 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


Absentee  landlordism 

Home  Rule 

Sinn  Fein 

Dial  Eirann 

annuities 

Eire 

Untouchables 


Indian  National  Congress 
dyarchy 

Round  Table  Conference 
Passive  Resistance 
Swaraj 

The  Balfour  Report 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— INTER-EMPIRE  TRADE 


“The  British  Empire  was  born  about  four  hundred  years  ago, 
under  a star  which  we  may  call  the  Lure  of  Overseas  Trade.  That 
star  has  been  its  one  constant  guide  ever  since.” — Barnes. 


Brief  Outline  of  British  Economic  History. — Great  Britain  was 
an  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  at  least  a cen- 
tury before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  There  was  rapid  development 
in  her  wool,  iron,  and  leather  industries,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  glass,  and  paper.  Her  well-guarded  merchant  vessels 
carried  these  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  she  had  a 
large  entrepot  trade,  re-exporting  American  and  Indian  goods  to 
Europe. 


The  Industrial  Revolution  enormously  increased  her  production, 
and  British  exports  trebled  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
She  abandoned  the  merchantilism  of  the  earlier  colonial  period,  with 
its  subsidies  on  exports,  tariffs  on  imports,  and  guarded  shipping 
under  the  Navigation  Laws.  By  1860,  Britain  had  become  a Free 
Trader,  and  had  established  an  “open  door”  policy  in  the  dependent 
parts  of  her  Empire. 


The  Golden  Age  of  British  Industry,  from  1850  to  1875,  saw 
Britain  established  as  the  world’s  workshop,  the  world’s  shipper,  and 
the  world’s  banker.  Her  leading  export  was  cotton  goods,  followed 
by  iron,  steel,  and  machinery.  During  these  years  her  best  customer 
was  the  United  States ; next  stood  Germany  and  France ; then  Canada, 
China,  Australia. 


The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  Britain’s  economic 
supremacy  challenged  by  industrial  and  agricultural  development  in 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  She  lost  her  monopoly  and 
became  only  one  of  a group  of  industrial  countries. 

In  the  decades  before  the  War,  while  British  exports  increased, 
yet  her  share  of  the  world’s  total  declined.  Between  1902  and  1913, 
British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  rose  in  value  by  88%,  German  ex- 
ports of  these  goods  by  116%,  and  American  export  by  277%.  In 
cotton  manufacture,  Britain  maintained  the  lead,  though  the  industry 
was  growing  fast  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

In  Empire  countries,  while  all  the  Dominions  maintained  the  right 
to  control  their  own  trade,  yet  with  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury they  gave  a preference,  that  is  a lowered  tariff  rate,  to  British 
goods. 


The  War  dealt  British  trade  a blow  from  which  she  has  not  re- 
covered. While  for  four  years  her  man  power  and  capital  were  in- 
vested in  military  enterprises,  many  of  her  customers  built  up  their 
own  industries,  or  turned  for  their  goods  and  shipping  services  to  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 
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The  post-war  growth  of  Economic  Nationalism,  or  the  desire  for 
national  self-sufficiency,  with  the  resulting  high  tariffs,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  war  debts  and  reparations,  combined  to  prevent  economic 
recovery.  Britain  faced  a steadily  increasing  adverse  trade  balance 
— that  is,  she  exported  less  than  she  imported.  How  she  paid  the  dif- 
ference will  be  explained  later. 

Unable  to  recover  her  world  trade,  Britain  drew  closer  to  the 
Empire.  In  1932,  she  abandoned  her  free  trade  policy  and  the  “open 
door”  to  her  dependent  colonies.  Then  with  a protectionist  policy, 
she  turned  to  bargain  for  the  trade  of  her  self-governing  Dominions. 
At  the  Ottawa  conference,  eleven  bi-lateral  (two-sided)  commercial 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  Empire  countries.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  treaties  proved  more  advantageous  to  the  Dominions  than  to 
Britain.  Inter-empire  trade  has  increased,  especially  in  Canadian  and 
Indian  exports  to  Britain.  Since  1933,  food-imports  to  Britain  from 
the  Empire  have  risen  from  38%  to  50%. 

Realizing  that  Imperial  prosperity  could  not  be  attained  without 
world  economic  improvement,  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
have  just  completed  trade  treaties  with  the  hope  of  loosening  up 
world  trade.  These  treaties,  which  came  into  force  in  January,  1939, 
will  operate  for  at  least  three  years.  Their  effect  on  inter-Empire 
trade  will  be  pointed  out. 

Having  reviewed  Britain’s  economy  story  we  shall  now  consider 
certain  specific  problems  of  Empire  trade — its  purpose,  extent  and 
distribution,  and  the  factors  which  have  increased  and  retarded  its 
development. 

Purpose  of  Inter-Empire  Trade. — When  Britain  became  a highly 
industrialized  country  over  a century  and  a half  ago,  her  economic 
need  was  for  markets  which  would  accept  British  manufactured  goods, 
carried  in  British  ships,  and  supply  her  in  exchange  with  raw  mater- 
ials and  with  foodstuffs  for  her  rapidly  increasing  population.  Her 
vast  stores  of  coal  made  it  possible  to  travel  loaded  when  going  after 
bulky  products,  such  as  wheat  or  meat.  Since  the  Empire  could  not 
absorb  all  her  products,  Britain  traded  with  every  land,  as  she  bought 
in  the  cheapest  markets  and  sold  in  the  dearest.  When  she  lost  her 
manufacturing  monopoly  as  other  countries  became  industrialized, 
and  even  her  Dominions  raised  tariffs  to  protect  their  “infant”  indus- 
tries, Britain  continued  her  free  trade  course.  Even  before  the  War, 
her  exports  were  less  than  her  imports,  and  the  unfavorable  balance 
has  steadily  increased.  How  her  invisible  exports  take  care  of  the 
difference  we  shall  see. 

The  steady  decline  of  her  exports  led  her  to  turn  more  to  Empire 
piarkets,  and  so  she  made  the  Ottawa  agreement.  Largely  as  a result, 
an  increased  volume  of  Empire  trade  can  be  seen  as  we  compare  the 
years  1924  and  1937. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRITISH  TRADE 


Year  1924  Year  1937 

£ million  % £ million  % 


Imports  from:  — 

British  Countries  386 

Foreign  Countries  891 

British  Exports  to:  — 

British  Countries  334 

Foreign  Countries  467 

Re-Exports  to:  — 

British  Countries  .m|—  26 

Foreign  Countries  114 


30.22 

405 

39.37 

69.78 

624 

60.63 

41.67 

252 

48.33 

58.63 

269 

61.67 

18.89 

12 

16.24 

81.11 

63 

83.76 

From  the  above  table,  we  see  in  Empire  trade,  an  increase  of  over 
9%  in  British  imports  and  over  6%  in  British  exports. 

Next  consider  how  Britain  pays  for  her  imports,  which  in  1924 
and  in  1937  were  so  much  greater  than  her  exports.  The  proportion 
has  fallen  to  70%,  and  this  means  that  Britain  pays  for  only  7-10  of 
her  imports  by  the  sale  of  her  merchandise  abroad.  The  balance  is 
made  np  bv  the  profits  from  her  shipping,  from  brokerage  and  com- 
missions nn  mg11ranc*T~~%nd~^^  on  her  foreign  investments. 

These  we  call  ‘^visible’’  exports^ 


THE  VISIBLE  TRADE  BALANCE,  1937 


Imports 
Merchandise 
Bullion,  etc. 


£ million 
1,029 
20 


Exports 
Merchandise 
Bullion,  etc... 


£ million 
597 
10 


1,049 


607 


Excess  of  Imports  £443  Millions. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  BRITISH  TRADE,  1937 

£ million 


Excess  of  Imports  443 

Excess  of  Govt,  payments  overseas  — i 4 

447 

National  Shipping  Income  130 

Income  from  Overseas  Investments  220 

Receipts:  Short  Interest  and  Commissions  35 

Other  Receipts  10 

395 

Estimated  Debit  Balance,  1937  .......,....,r: 52 


From  this  we  gather  that  in  1937,  Britain’s  combined  visible  and 
invisible  exports  fell  £52  million  pounds  short  of  paying  for  her  im- 
ports. In  1936,  there  was  an  adverse  balance  of  £18  million,  and  in 
1935,  a favorable  balance  of  £32  million.  Thus : 
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CREDIT  OR  DEBIT  TRADE  BALANCE 

i 1935  £32  million  1936  £18  ipillion  1937  £52  million 

This  means  that  at  present,  the  British  people  are  drawing  on 
i their  savings,  as  a man  would  whose  salary  is  $2,000  and  expenses 
$2,500,  and  who  makes  up  the  difference  by  taking  $500  from  his  sav- 
j ings  in  the  bank. 

Extent  and  Distribution  of  British  Trade — In  1937,  about  40% 
i of  Britain’s  imports  came  from  British  countries,  and  about  48%  of  , 
i her  exports  went  to  the  Empire.  Of  these  exports,  the  Dominions 
| took  about  half,  and  India  rather  more  than  the  Crown  Colonies. 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  THE  EMPIRE,  1937 


Imports  from 

£ million  Exports  to 

£ million 

Canada  

88.3 

28.7 

Australia  

71.8 

38.3 

India  

64.8 

39.6 

New  Zealand  

49.9 

20.6 

Eire  - 

21.1 

27.3 

Union  of  South  Africa  . 

17.9 

42.2 

Malay  (tin,  rubber)  

13.2 

11.5 

Nigeria  (oils)  

9.4 

7.8 

BRITAIN’S  BEST  CUSTOMERS.  1937 

Country 

British  Imports^-v*^ 

British  Exports  ^ 

s 

£ million  {] 

£ million 

Argentina  

60 

20 

—Australia  

72 

38 

Belgium  

23 

17 

••'Canada  

88 

29 

China  

8 

6 

Denmark  

37 

18 

Egypt  

14 

8 

Eire  

21 

27 

France  

26 

30 

Germany  

36 

29 

"India  

65. 

40 

Malay  

13 

11 

Netherlands  

32 

17 

"New  Zealand  

50 

20 

Nigeria  

9 

8 

Poland  

11 

8 

Sweden  

26 

14 

Union  of  South  Africa  .. 

18 

42 

United  States 

114 

42  — 

U.  S.  S.  R 

29 

19 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  six  customers  for  British  imports 
in  order  are  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  India,  Argentina, 
and  New  Zealand. 
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TABLE 


DETAILS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE,  1937 


Class  A.  Food,  Drink,  Tobacco: 

Grain  and  Flour  

Imports 

£ 

91.4 

Exports 

million 

1.7 

Feeding  stuffs  for  animals  

11.4 

.6 

Living  animals  for  food  

7.1 

.09 

Meat  

87.1 

1.1 

Dairy  Produce  

73 

1.2 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  

37 

.5 

Beverages,  Cocoa,  etc 

48.5 

15.5 

Other  foods  

58.4 

12.9 

Tobacco  

18.1 

5 

Total  

432.4 

38.8 

Class  B.  Raw  Materials,  and  Mainly 

Unmanufactured  Goods: 

Coal  

3,' 

.024 

4^- 

‘ 37.6 

Other  non-metallic  mining  and  quarry 
products,  etc 

5.3 

1.4 

Iron  ore  and  scrap  

12.6 

0.9 

Non-Ferrous  Metalliferous  ores 
scrap  

and 

19. 

3.2 

Raw  Cotton  and  Cotton  waste  

48.7 

1. 

Wool,  etc 

52.2 

9.1 

Silk,  etc 

2.3 

0.01 

Other  Textile  materials  

12.5 

0.6 

Oil  Seeds  and  Nuts  for  oil,  oils, 
resins,  gums  

fats, 

35.3 

3.8 

Hides  and  Skins,  undressed  

25.2 

1.8 

Paper-making  materials  

16. 

1.9 

Rubber , 

12.3 

0.4 

Miscellaneous  

12.2 

3.0 

Total  

315.3 

64.7 

Class  C.  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured: 


Coke  and  Manufactured  Fuel  

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives  

Iron,  Steel  and  Manufactures  thereof  .... 
Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures 

thereof  

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements,  Instru- 
ments   

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus  

Machinery  

Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber  

Cotton  Yarn  and  Manufactures  

Woolen  and  Worsted  yarns  and  manu- 
factures   

Silk  yarns  and  manufactures  

Manufactures  of  other  textile  materials 

Apparel  and  Footwear  

Chemical,  Drugs,  Dyes,  Colors  

Oils,  Fats,  Resins,  Manufactured  

Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof  


0.08 

4.2 

8.2 

9.9 

19.8»" 

48.4 

55y 

15.74 

7.7 

9.7 

4.1 

12.5 

24. 2^ 

49.8 

8.4 

1.3 

3.4 

68.5 

4.2 

35.5 

2.6 

1.5 

20.3 

12.4 

13.8*/ 

24.7 

46.6  v/ 
9.8  V 

5.9 

5.3 
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5.  The  Poverty  of  the  Colonies. — The  Colonial  Empire,  if  India 
is  included,  has  a vast  population,  and  yet  it  takes  half  as  many 
British  exports  as  the  Dominions.  The  reason  is  the  dire  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  will  never  be  a great  market  for  British 
goods,  until  this  native  poverty  is  overcome. 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


entrepot  trade 
invisible  exports 
Imperial  preference 
mercantilism 


economic  nationalism 
bi-lateral  treaties 
infant  industries 
non-ferrous  metals 
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CHAPTER  XVIL— COMMONWEALTH  DEFENCE 

1.  ITS  PRESENT  IMPORTANCE 

The  problem  of  Imperial  defence  today  is  critical  for  many 
reasons.  Scattered  over  the  globe  on  every  continent  and  in  every 
sea,  the  Empire  is  peculiarly  open  to  attack.  Further,  the  tendency 
of  some  of  the  Great  Powers  is  to  challenge  Britain’s  right  to  control 
such  an  extensive  domain.  The  acknowledged  autonomy  of  the 
British  dominions  has  left  the  Mother  Country  subject  to  their  will- 
ingness or  unwillingness  to  support  her.  Britain’s  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  collective  security  through  the  League  of  Nations  has 
resulted  in  the  necessity  of  a crushingly  heavy  defence  program,  and 
of  anxious  endeavors  to  promote  a sentiment  of  Imperial  unity  and 
loyalty. 

2.  DIPLOMATIC  DEFENCE 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. — Nearly  every  modern  state 
is  represented  by  a resident  minister  in  the  capital  of  every  other 
state.  The  diplomatic  minister  with  his  secretaries  and  experts  make 
up  the  embassy,  or  legation.  His  duty  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
his  country  and  its’  citizens,  especially  to  settle  by  diplomacy  any 
dispute  which  may  arise  between  his  country  and  the  one  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  In  addition  to  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  at 
foreign  capitals,  most  countries  maintain  at  the  chief  commercial 
centres  in  every  other  country,  consuls  whose  duties  are  commercial 
rather  than  political. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  in  London  is  in.  constant  touch  with 
the  fifty  or  more  British  embassies  and  legations.  Every  three 
minutes  for  twenty-four  hours  a day  every  day  of  the  year,  a message 
is  received  at  this  office  by  telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  post,  or  mes- 
senger from  these  diplomatic  outposts. 

The  Dominions  have  not  developed  their  diplomatic  defences  as 
fully  as  have  other  self-governing  nations.  Canada,  for  instance, 
has  a permanent  minister  in  only  three  foreign  countries — France, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan.  She  has  a High  Commissioner  in 
London,  and  an  Advisory  Officer  at  Geneva.  Her  relations  with  other 
countries,  as  China,  Poland,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  are  conducted 
through  the  British  Foreign  Office,  or  through  foreign  consuls  in 
Canada.  In  such  cases,  her  negotiations  would  be  determined  largely 
by  British  policy.  South  Africa  has  a minister  in  the  United  States, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  Ireland  is  diplomatically  represented  in  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  in  Rome. 

Foreign  Policy.-— There  is  no  Imperial  foreign  policy.  India 
and  the  Colonial  Empire  are  bound  by  Britain’s  policy,  but  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  can  take  what  line  they  like.  This  was  seen 
in  their  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  Locarno  Conference.  Britain, 
while  the  Locarno  agreements  were  operative,  considered  herself 
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I bound  to  assist  France  or  Germany,  if  one  attacked  the  other,  and  also 
| to  defend  Belgium,  Egypt,  and  Iraq  where  she  had  “vital  interests”. 
She  is  now  making  commitments  regarding  Poland  and  Danzig,  but 
the  Dominions  maintain  their  right  to'  decide  against  such  commit- 
ments. 

3.  MILITARY  DEFENCE 

The  relation  between  a nation’s  foreign  policy  and  defence  policy 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  events  which  centre  around  the  Munich 
agreement.  Britain  followed  a policy  of  “appeasement”  when — 
perhaps  because — her  defences  were  inadequate.  Now  that  she  feels 
confidence  in  her  defence  preparations,  she  is  taking  a firm  stand 
against  any  further  aggression  of  the  “axis”  powers. 

Lack  of  a Commonwealth  Defence  Policy. — There  is  no  organized 
plan  or  policy  for  Imperial  Defence.  There  is  no,  all-Commonwealth 
defence  force,  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  are  not  bound  to 
each  other  nor  to  the  Mother  Country  by  any  formal  military  alliance. 
For  many  years  they  have  exercised  the  right  to  decide  when  the 
occasion  arises  whether  or  in  what  fashion  they  will  support  wars  of 
the  Empire. 

Co-operation  Determined  by  Varying  Interests. 

The  degree  of  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  British  foreign  and  defence  policies  will  depend  upon  their  varying 
interests  and  needs,  and  of  course  no  uniformity  can  be  expected. 
A number  of  factors  will  determine  what  to  each  Dominion  shall 
constitute  “a  vital  issue” — patriotic  sentiment,  religious  or  racial  feel- 
ing, the  personalities  of  the  moment.  For  instance,  Canada’s  support 
of  the  Empire  undoubtedly  has  been  affected  by  the  Royal  visit,  and 
by  the  opposing  views  of  Chamberlain’s  policy  presented  by  Anthony 
Eden  and  Beverley  Baxter. 

General  Considerations. — Before  considering  the  varying  interests 
within  the  Commonwealth,  a few  general  observations  may  be  made. 

(a)  The  influences  determining  participation  in  a British  conflict 
might  operate  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  For  in- 
stance, a conflict  between  Britain  and  Japan  would  be  more  vital  in 
many  ways  to  Australia  than  to  Canada. 

(b)  Much  would  depend  upon  the  urgency  of  the  call.  If 
Britain  became  involved  in  a life-and-death  struggle,  both  loyalty 
and  self-interest  would  probably  send  the  Dominions  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

(c)  The  fact  that  each  member  of  the  Commonwealth  is  prim- 
arily responsible  for  her  own  local  defence,  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  the  Empire. 

(d)  There  has  been  considerable  practical  co-operation  for 
defence  purposes.  This  co-operation  includes  : 
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General  understandings,  such  as  the  plans  that  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  naval  forces  should  be  assimilated  with  the  British 
navy  in  case  of  a war  involving  Britain  and  these  two  dominioins. 

Specific  arrangements  for  exchange  of  facilities,  as  the  mainten- 
ance of  a naval  base  in  South  Africa  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  use 
when  desired  of  the  harbors  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt  by  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Technical  co-ordination  which  would  make  unification  easy  in 
case  of  war.  Similar  manuals  of  instruction  and  methods  of  training, 
and  similiar  equipment  and  arms  are  used  in  all  self-governing 
dominions.  There  are  also  frequent  exchanges  of  personnel,  Dominion 
officers  attending  the  staff  courses  of  the  navy,  army,  and  air  forces 
in  England. 

(e)  However,  British  foreign  policy  is  definitely  handicapped 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Dominions  to  pledge  themselves  in  ad- 
vance. 

Specific  Interests. 

Canada  is  in  a fortunate  position  because  of  her  geographical 
defences,  and  also  because  of  the  nearness  and  friendliness  of  the 
United  States.  However,  she  is  prepared  to  look  after  her  own 
local  defence.  Further,  the  possibility  of  becoming  involved  in  over- 
seas war  has  led  her  to  increase  her  preparations  for  an  expeditionary 
force.  These  matters  will  be  discussed  in  the  Fourth  Unit  of  this 
course. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  because  of  their  isolation  in  the 
southern  Pacific,  and  because  they  are  in  line  of  Japanese  expansion 
southward,  have  been  more  willing  than  Canada  to  co-operate  in 
Imperial  defence.  The  extent  of  their  foreign  trade  makes  them 
dependent  on  the  British  navy’s  keeping  the  trade  routes  open.  In 
Australia,  the  Defence  Ministry  controls  the  three  fighting  forces, 
and  looks  after  coast  defence  and  the  munitions  supply.  In  1934, 
she  entered  on  a three-year  speeding-up  program  for  defence.  Further 
alarmed  by  Japanese  aggression,  in  1939  she  voted  to  spend 
$250,000,000  in  the  next  three  years  for  increased  preparedness. 
Factories  will  turn  out  airplanes,  mines  for  the  harbors  and  anti- 
submarine defence,  anti-aircraft  guns,  gas  masks.  Her  navy,  which 
did  good  service  for  the  Empire  in  the  World  War,  will  be  maintained 
at  strength  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  detachments  of  a hostile  fleet 
engaged  with  Great  Britain.  New  Zealand  has  strengthened  her 
defence  forces. 

South  Africa’s  problems  are  related  to  the  small  number  of 
“whites”  in  her  population,  and  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  descendants 
about  equal  the  British.  Italy’s  victory  in  Ethiopia,  and  Germany’s 
demand  for  the  return  of  her  colonies  make  the  Union  more  appreci- 
ative of  the  British  connection,  and  have  lessened  talk  of  neutrality 
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or  secession.  South  Africa  co-operates  with  the  British  through  the 
naval  base  at  Simonstown,  which  is  maintained  and  staffed  by  the 
British  Admiralty  for  the  Royal  Navy,  while  its  shore  defences  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Union.  This  relieves  South  Africa  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a naval  force  to  protect  its  strategically 
desirable  shores.  It  is  suggested  that  South  Africa  may_  decide  to 
maintain  an  air  force,  designed  first  of  all  to  defend  her  own  territory 
from  invasion,  but  capable  of  being  used  at  a distance  if  her  vital 
interests  should  be  threatened,  for  instance  in  the  Suez  Canal — Red 
Sea  zone,  or  at  Singapore  or  Ceylon. 

The  Irish  Free  State  agreed  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921, 
that  the  British  navy  would  protect  Irish  shores,  and  that  the  Free 
State  would  afford  the  British  navy  specified  facilities  in  peace  and 
war.  For  some  time  the  Irish  refused  to  co-operate  in  defence.  It 
was  a serious  thing  for  Britain,  facing  unfriendly  powers,  to  have 
uncertainty  in  the  rear.  However,  Prime  Minister  de  Valera  recently 
told  his  Parliament,  the  Dail,  that  the  Free  State  could  not  remaain 
neutral  in  a war  between  Britain  and  another  state.  Since  Eire  is 
dependent  upon  her  export  of  cattle  and  other  products  to  Britain, 
hostile  states  would  regard  Eire  as  a combatant,  and  would  try  to 
prevent  Irish  supplies  reaching  England. 

India’s  foreign  policy  and  defence  are  at  present  reserved  for  the 
Viceroy  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  defence  bill 
takes  half  the  federal  revenue.  As  India  moves  toward  more  self- 
government,  she  will  demand  a larger  share  of  the  budget,  for  social 
and  economic  reforms.  She  will  want  a greater  proportion  of  natives 
in  the  army,  if  only  because  they  are  cheaper  than  British  troops, 
and  she  will  demand  that  the  army  she  supports  shall  be  used  only  for 
India’s  defence.  Britain  will  have  to  prove  to  India  that  her  defence 
interests  and  those  of  Great  Britain  are  identical  in  certain  quarters, 
as  in  the  Malay  Straits,  or  in  the  narrow  points  of  the  Mediterranean 
routes,  as  at  Gibraltar,  the  Suez,  Aden. 

The  burden  of  the  Empire  defence  will  be  shared  according  to 
the  abilities  and  needs  of  each  member,  and  Britain  must  prove  to 
the  separate  dominions  their  common  vital  interests. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.— IMMIGRATION  AND 
SETTLEMENT  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE 

The  last  century  has  seen  the  greatest  emigration  in  history. 
Expanding  population  in  the  older  countries,  greater  economic  op- 
portunities in  the  new,  and  increased  ease  of  transportation  have  led 
millions  to  cross  the  sea  and  establish  new  homes  in  the  United  States, 
in  South  America,  and  in  the  British  Dominions.  We  are  here  con- 
cerned with  population  changes  which  have  affected  the  British 
Empire. 

Despite  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  population  of  England 
from  ten  and  a half  million  in  1800  to  forty-five  million  in  1939,  and 
the  growth  of  her  Empire  to  include  a quarter  of  the  people  of  the 
globe,  there  has  been  no  consistently  planned  British  emigration 
policy.  At  times,  a movement  Overseas  has  appeared  like  a con- 
venient way  of  getting  rid  of  convicts,  or  paupers,  or  unemployed, 
but  while  many  privately-organized  societies  have  assisted  emigrants, 
the  Government  itself  refrained  from  aiding  emigration  until  as  late 
as  1922.  The  tide  of  emigration  has  ebbed  and  flowed,  as  economic 
distress  at  home,  or  the  hope  of  economic  advantage  abroad  has 
influenced  the  more  courageous.  Since  the  great  depression,  the  flow 
has  died  away  to  a mere  trickle,  partly  as  the  result  of  a declining 
birthrate  in  some  countries,  largely  because  doors  are  firmly  closed 
against  newcomers  who  might  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

1.  THE  DOMINIONS  AND  IMMIGRATION 

The  Economic  Situation.— The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that 
it  is  both  dangerous  and  selfish  for  countries  like  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia to  exclude  from  their  “great  open  spaces”  the  land-hungry 
peoples  of  Germany  and  Italy,  of  Japan  and  India.  As  a matter  of 
fact  there  is  little  free  land  left.  Much  of  the  remaining  land  will 
never  support  a human  population  on  any  considerable  scale.  Free 
land  in  Canada  is  now  available  only  along  the  extreme  northern 
frontier.  Much  of  the  unclaimed  land  of  Australia  is  desert,  and  of 
New  Zealand  mountainous.  “Space”  does  not  necessarily  mean 
economic  opportunity. 

Selection  and  Restriction. — The  Dominions  are  exercising  their 
independent  right  to  control  immigration.  They  desire  as  settlers 
(1)  white  men;  (2)  British;  (3)  skilled  workmen  and  technicians, 
young  and  able-bodied. 

Canada  and  Immigration. 

Up  to  the  present  century  Canada  was  more  attractive  to  emi- 
grants than  the  other  dominions  because  it  was  better  adapted  to 
settlement,  and  less  remote  from  the  British  Isles.  From  the  British 
Conquest  until  1850,  there  were  waves  of  immigration,  traders  and 
soldiers,  Scotch  and  Irish,  British  settlers  following  the  disruption 
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of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  groups  estab- 
lished by  Selkirk,  Talbot,  and  Robinson,  unassisted  by  the  British 
government,  but  welcomed  in  Canada  with  grants  of  land.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  there  was  little  Canadian  immigration, 
as  Britain  was  prosperous,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  United 
States  provided  greater  opportunities.  From  1900  until  the  War, 
immigrants  poured  into  Canada,  attracted  by  free  land  in  the  Prairies, 
railway  construction,  and  the  bid  of  manufacturers  in  Eastern  Canada 
for  skilled  British  workers.  In  this  period,  about  two  and  a half 
millions  entered  Canada.  About  forty  per  cent  came  from  Britain, 
half  of  them  going  to  the  cities  as  mechanics,  clerical  workers,  and 
domestic  servants.  Some  800,000  Americans  entered  Canada,  the 
most  of  them  settling  in  the  Western  provinces,  while  about  600,000 
came  from  Continental  Europe,  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and 
also  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Slavic  countries. 

Decline  since  the  War. — Immigration  had  reached  its  peak  in 
1913,  when  new  Canadian  settlers  numbered  400,000  but  it  fell  off 
during  the  War  and  has  never  approached  its  pre-war  level.  The 
end  of  railway  construction,  the  fall  in  farm  prices  and  the  scarcity 
of  attractive  free  land,  and  the  attempt  at  self-sufficiency  in  foreign 
countries  are  all  reasons  for  the  decline.  Since  the  depression,  im- 
migration has  almost  ceased,  the  average  from  1933  to  1937  being  less 
than  13,000  annually.  American  immigration  has  declined  greatly, 
while  the  proportion  of  settlers  from  Continental  Europe  has  increased 
as  a result  of  unsettled  conditions  in  Europe. 

Canadian  Restrictions. 

(a)  In  1923,  Chinese  immigration  ceased,  and  since  the  “gentle- 
man’s agreement”  with  Japan  in  1907,  fewer  than  150  Japanese  have 
been  admitted  annually. 

(b)  In  1930,  as  a result  of  the  depression,  Canada  issued  regu- 
lations restricting  immigration  to  the  following  groups  : 

(i)  Britishers  from  the  Mother  Country  or  self-governing  Dom- 
inions, and  American  citizens  coming  from  the  United  States,  who 
have  sufficient  means  to  look  after  -themselves  until  they  secure  em- 
ployment. 

(ii)  Wives  and  unmarried  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
joining  family  heads  established  in  Canada  and  able  to  look  after  their 
dependents. 

(iii)  Agriculturists  with  sufficient  means  to  begin  farming  in 
Canada. 

(c)  Since  1931,  the  Canadian  government  has  ceased  to  solicit 
immigration  anywhere,  or  to  co-operate  with  Britain  as  she  had  done 
after  1922  in  assisting  approved  British  emigrants  to  enter  Canada. 

(d)  The  arguments  for  Canadian  immigration  are  that  we  have 
railways,  canals,  and  highways  adequate  for  a greater  population, 
that  it  would  provide  larger  internal  markets,  and  that  it  would 
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spread  the  national  debt  over  a larger  group.  The  arguments  against 
large-scale  immigration  are  as  follows : during  the  last  fifty  years 
as  many  have  left  Canada  as  have  entered  (between  1901  and  1931, 
Canada  took  in  over  five  million  people,  and  gave  out  nearly  three 
and  a half  million)  ; much  of  Canada  is  unsuitable  for  settlement,  the 
figures  of  three  per  square  mile  having  no  significance;  most  of  her 
primary  industries  depend  upon  a world  market,  already  supplied ; 
her  natural  increase  can  look  after  any  development  in  industry  and 
agriculture ; she  cannot  employ  all  her  labor  at  present. 

Australia’s  Population  Problems. 

Australia’s  density  (2.23  per  square  mile)  is  less  than  that  of  Can- 
ada, but  the  great  interior  deserts  will  never  be  habitable.  The  early 
convict  population  was  followed  by  free  settlers,  who  were  assisted 
by  means  of  land  sales.  After  1840,  no  more  convicts  were  sent  out 
(except  to  Tasmania).  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  brought  a 
spontaneous  rush  of  settlers.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
Australia,  encourged  by  Canada’s  example,  began  to  solicit  immigra- 
tion. Her  population,  unlike  Canada’s,  is  homogeneous,  being  95 
per  cent  British,  and  she  is  anxious  to  keep  it  so.  Isolated  as  she  is 
from  other  “white  man’s”  lands,  and  too  near  for  security  to  the  ex- 
panding Japanese  Empire,  Australia  is  trying  to  maintain  a “white 
policy”,  and  would  like  to  fill  up  whatever  empty  spaces  there  are 
with  British  settlers.  The  present  trend  in  Britain,  however,  is 
toward  her  own  shores,  rather  than  away.  In  1936,  Australia  was 
alarmed  to  realize  that  her  immigrants  were  largely  non-British.  New 
Zealand’s  problems  are  similar  to  those  of  Australia. 

South  Africa’s  Population. 

South  Africa’s  problems  are  different,  and  more  difficult.  She 
has  about  two  million  Europeans,  divided  racially  between  English 
and  Dutch  stock ; a large  native  black  population  of  some  seven 
millions ; and  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  East  Indians  and  other 
colored  peoples.  Further,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  part  of  a con- 
tinent of  black  and  colored  people,  dominated  (with  the  exception  of 
Egypt  and  Liberia)  by  European  powers. 

South  Africa  was  slow  to  attract  emigrants,  because  native  labor 
was  abundant  and  cheap.  However,  the  competition  of  powers  such 
as  Germany  for  African  colonies,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Transvaal  in  1885  turned  settlers  southward.  The  Hindus  who 
number  over  150,000  came  in  largely  as  coolies,  and  their  treatment 
by  the  white  population  started  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  his  campaign  of 
passive  resistance  to  British  rule  in  India.  At  present,  South  Africa 
very  definitely  opposes  Hindu  immigration. 

The  existence  within  the  borders  of  the  Union  of  the  native 
protectorates  of  Bechuanaland,  Basutoland,  and  Swaziland,  which  are 
governed  by  a British  High  Commissioner,  further  complicates  South 
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Africa’s  racial  problems.  The  control  of  the  frontier,  the  spread 
of  diseases,  and  weeds  and  insect  pests,  and  the  treatment  of  native 
labor — all  these  matters  tax  the  skill  and  generosity  of  the  British 
Official. 

South  Africa  has  an  Immigration  Quota  Bill  (1931),  by  which 
she  limits  the  entry  of  Orientals,  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans. In  1934,  1,090  Europeans,  and  10  non-Europeans  settled  in 
South  Africa. 

India’s  Population  Problems. 

The  Indian  problem  is  twofold.  First  there  is  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  population  in  the  last  century — from  200  million  in  1870  to 
352  million  in  1938.  Secondly,  India  is  an  emigrant,  not  an  immi- 
grant country.  The  Indians  are  British  subjects,  and  as  they  advance 
in  self-government,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  political  rights  of 
Hindus  in  South  Africa,  of  their  position  in  British  Columbia,  of 
their  treatment  in  a British  colony  such  as  Kenya. 

2.  RECENT  BRITISH  IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

The  decline  of  British  trade  made  Britain  realize  the  need  of 
strengthening  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  Imperial  Conferences 
of  1907  and  1911  stressed  the  interrelated  problems  of  trade,  im- 
migration, and  defence.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  a better  dis- 
tribution of  white  population  within  the  Empire.  In  the  twenty 
years  before  the  War,  British  emigration  increased  greatly.  From 
1900  to  1914,  the  average  annual  emigration  was  200,000  of  whom  78 
per  cent  remained  within  the  Empire.  After  the  War,  Britain  found 
it  impossible  to  reabsorb  all  her  unemployed  into  British  industry, 
and  so  she  undertook  to  assist  emigration  to  the  colonies.  According 
to  the  Empire  Settlement  Act  of  1922,  the  British  Government  was 
to  spend  £1,500,000  annually  for  fifteen  years  to  assist  suitable  persons 
to  settle  in  the  Dominions,  the  Dominions  sharing  the  cost  and 
responsibility.  This  Act  did  result  in  some  revival  of  emigration  up 
to  the  Depression,  but  the  small  demands  upon  the  fund  show  the 
dying  nature  of  emigration.  Reasons  for  this  have  been  suggested 
in  the  study  of  Canada.  Since  1931,  the  trend  of  migration  has  been 
reversed.  In  the  two  years  1930  and  1931,  over  14,000  emigrants 
returned  to  Britain  from  Australia,  and  over  7,000  were  sent  back 
by  Canada  because  they  had  become  a public  charge. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


“The  Post-war  Empire  is  trying  to  learn  a new  way  of  ruling 
by  leading  rather  than  by  commanding.” 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a great  growth 
of  Imperialist  sentiment.  Britain  ceased  to  groan  under  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  her  dependencies,  and  instead  added  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Africa,  and  undertook  to  consolidate  the  whole.  Today 
she  stands  at  the  head  of  a British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  com- 
posed of  a league  of  independent  co-operative  Dominions,  and  in 
addition  of  colonial  dependencies  which  she  holds  in  trust  for  the 
natives,  and  also  as  a source  of  profit  for  the  British  capitalist. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  British  Empire,  like  the 
great  Empires  of  the  past,  must  inevitably  decline,  and  they  fear  that 
even  now  she  is  approaching  the  twilight  of  her  course.  She  no 
longer  possesses  unquestioned  military  supremacy  with  a navy  equal 
to  any  two  others.  The  winter  of  1938-39  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  with  her  tremendous  financial  resources,  she  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  military  expansion  in  defence.. 

But  it  is  not  attack  from  without  that  is  feared  so  much  as  dis- 
integration because  of  internal  forces.  What  are  these  internal  forces? 
Do  they  all  tend  toward  disintergration,  or  are  there  factors  that  tend 
toward  consolidation?  What  will  be  the  future  of  the  Empire? 

FACTORS  TENDING  TOWARD  DISINTEGRATION 

1.  The  Autonomy  of  the  Dominions. — The  equality  of  status 
between  Britain  and  her  Dominions  as  stated  in  the  Balfour  Report 
was  merely  a formal  acknowledgment  of  the  national  stature  which 
the  Dominions  had  achieved  during  the  War  years,  when  they  were 
represented  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
the  League  Assembly.  Can  the  Empire  survive  now  that  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  has  cancelled  all  legal  bonds  except  the  Dominions’ 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council? 

2.  Varying  Interests. — The  Italian  menace  to  the  Suez  Canal 
means  much  to  Britain ; little  or  nothing  to  Canada.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  Singapore,  or  the  Japanese  threat  to  cut  British  Hong  Kong  off 
from  Canton  is  significant  to  Britain  and  Australia,  but  not  to  Canada. 
Germany’s  demand  for  the  return  of  her  colonies  is  of  vital  interest 
to  South  Africa,  but  is  no  concern  of  Canada.  How  can  the  Empire 
hold  together  when  the  scattered  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  such  divergent  interests  ? 

3.  Independence  in  Defence. — One  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  Britain  is  Imperial  defence.  The  reluctance  of  the  Dominions 
to  commit  themselves  to  overseas  co-operation  has  been  pointed  out. 
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4.  Commercial  Relations. — The  new  trade  agreements  between 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  have  lessened  the  tie  of 
preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire,  in  favor  of  a freer  flow  of 
international  trade.  Even  earlier,  the  Ottawa  agreements  showed 
that  the  Dominions  were  not  prepared  to  make  any  considerable 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Empire  trade. 

FACTORS  TENDING  TOWARD  CONSOLIDATION 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  subtle  forces  at  work  in  the 
direction  of  Empire  consolidation. 

1.  The  formal  establishment  of  autonomy  means  the  removal 
of  friction  and  resentment  over  British  restrictions.  The  Balfour 
definition  has  positive  rather  than  negative  implications.  As  Balfour 
himself  said,  the  new  formula  was  devised  not  merely  “to  make 
mutual  interference  impossible”,  but  “to  make  mutual  co-operation 
easy”. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  Imperial  Conference  held  every-four  years, 
more  effective  consultation  between  the  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  possible  because  of  improvement  in  communication  as  by 
air  mail,  and  wireless  telegraph.  The  growth  of  consular  and  dip- 
lomatic service  has  increased  communication  through  human  channels. 

3.  One  of  the  strongest  bonds  is  the  possession  of  common 
political  traditions,  and  common  political  institutions.  Similarity 
of  ideals  of  democracy,  of  liberty,  of  free  speech,  of  cabinet  and 
parliamentary  government,  means  even  more  today,  when  the  strong 
totalitarian  nations  have  set  up  opposition  to  these  ideals. 

4.  There  are  a number  of  factors,  which  may  be  temporary 
only,  which  contribute  to  consolidation.  There  is  first  the  personal 
influence  of  the  sovereign.  The  simplicity  and  tact  of  the  late  King 
George  V created  a strong  personal  bond  with  Dominion  represent- 
atives and  visiting  Statesmen,  and  the  charm  and  character  of  the 
present  King  and  Queen  as  displayed  in  the  Royal  Visit  to  Canada 
have  had  an  influence  which  reaches  out  to  the  whole  Empire.  Further 
the  effect  of  the  Depression  brought  the  Empire  together  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  as  worked  out  at  Ottawa  in  1932.  Finally  the 
danger  of  war  in  this  disturbed  world  probably  works  both  for 
and  against  Imperial  consolidation. 

A WIDER  CONCEPTION  OF  EMPIRE 

1.  The  old  relationship  of  Imperial  authority  over  subject  de- 
pendency has  passed.  Dependence  has  given  way  to  independence, 
and  that  in  turn  is  being  slowly  replaced  by  co-operation.  The 
post-war  Empire  has  been  described  as  an  experiment  in  international 
co-operation.  It  has  adopted  toward  the  Dominions  the  machinery 
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of  a league  of  nations  or  co-operative  states.  The  new  technique  is 
based  on  consultation  and  co-operation  between  equal  states,  bound 
together  only  by  a common  Crown. 

2.  The  Empire  can  survive  i£TLis^r^pav^l-4e-g-ive  moral  1 e ad  et - 
ship  in  a wider  conception  of  liberty  and  service.  In  a recent  article, 
LoTcTEothian  pointed  out  that  ideas  of  individual  liberty  are  insuf- 
ficient. There  is  a trend  away  from  individualism  toward  collectiv- 
ism, evidenced  by  the  taxing  of  the  rich,  and  by  the  work  of  social 
reform.  The  same  trend  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  trusteeship  for 
backward  peoples  in  the  colonies.  Liberty  needs  to  be  balanced  by 
the  obligation  of  service.  If  Britain  can  give  leadership  by  such  co- 
operation of  the  independent  dominions  as  shall  strengthen  the  idea 
of  co-operation  of  all  nations,  if  she  can  give  wise  and  unselfish 
leadership  in  pppo sing  aggression, - il-she  can  help  to  clear  the_ol> 
structed  channels  of  .international  trade,  as  she  has  begun  to  do  in 
the  new  trade  agreements,  then  it  will  be  well  with  the  Empire. 

3.  The  material  form  of  the  relationship  does  not  so  much 
matter.  IFTvill  never  ~take  the  shape  of  a Federal  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. For  co-operation  in  defence  it  may  be  an  entente,  an  alliance, 
a partnership,  or  something  else.  What  does  matter  is  that  under 
the  lead  of  the  senior  partner  Britain,  the  Empire  shall  cQ-xtparate  in 
establishing  economic  as  well  as  political  democracy,  and  shall  pro- 
mote international  security  and  peace. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

disintegration 

dependence.  . . . independence.  . . . interdependence.  . . . co-operation 
trusteeship  for  the  colonies 
obstructed  trade  channels 
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UNIT  FOUR 

CANADIAN  PROBLEMS 

A.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

CHAPTER  XX.— DIPLOMACY:  PARLIAMENTARY 
CONTROL  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS:  CANADA 
IN  THE  LEAGUE 

1.  MACHINERY  AND  METHODS  OF  DIPLOMACY 

How  does  Canada  conduct  her  foreign  affairs?  For  instance,  in 
what  way  does  she  arrange  with  Great  Britain  about  co-operation  in 
defence?  Supposing  she  wished  to  make  new  arrangements  about 
the  number  of  Japanese  admitted  to  Canada,  or  to  complain  officially 
about  Japanese  canneries  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  how  would 
she  handle  such  problems?  How  was  the  new  trade  treaty  with  the 
United  States  worked  out?  Scores  of  problems  similar  to  these  are 
handled  bv  Canada  through  a Department  of_E^d^xnaI-A£Eairs.  headed 
Dy  a Cabinet  Minister,  called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  ; 
Affairs.  This  minister  has  always  been  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
the  combination  of  offices  having  some  advantages  and  some  serious 
disadvantages.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Under-Secretary  who  super- 
vises the  work,  a Legal  Adviser,  and  various  secretaries  and  clerks  , 
who  make  up  the  permanent  staff.  The  most  of  this  staff  works  in 
Ottawa,  but  some  of  them  are  located  abroad. 

Representation  Abroad. — As  a part  of  this  Department,  Canada 
had  four  ministers  who  represent  her  abroad — in  London,  Washing- 
ton, Paris,  and  Tokyo — and  in  addition  an  Advisory  official  for 
Canada  at  the  League  of  Nations  headquarters  in  Geneva.  These  | 
Canadian  Ministers  maintain  an  office  called  the  Canadian  Legation 
(which  corresponds  to  the  Embassy  of  an  Ambassador). 

Let  us  visit  Canada  House,  the  Legation  of  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner,  Honorable  Vincent  Massey,  in  London.  What  shall 
we  find  him  doing?  Representing  Canada  at  conferences,  supervis- 
ing Canadian  immigration  officials  in  London,  conferring  with  the 
British  Minister  for  the  Dominions,  or  preparing  reports  for  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  the  head  of  the  office  back  in  Ottawa. 

The  Use  Canada  Makes  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Not  only  does  Canada  secure  valuable  information  from  the 
British  Foreign  office,  but,  without  any  cost  to  herself,  she  uses  it 
to  conduct  her  diplomatic  relations  with  all  other  foreign  countries 
except  the  United  States,  France,  and  Japan.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, Canada  sends  a special  mission  directly  to  the  foreign  country, 
or  confers  with  a foreign  consul  in  a Canadian  city. 
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Representation  of  other  Countries  in  Canada. 

Britain  maintains  a High  Commissioner  in  Ottawa,  and  the 
United  States,  France,  Japan,  and  Belgium  have  permanent  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  Canada. 

How  this  Diplomatic  Machinery  Works. 

It  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  who  decides 
Canada’s  attitude  in  points  at  issue  with  other  countries.  He  confers 
with  the  whole  cabinet  in  forming  a general  policy.  Now  how  does 
he  arrive  at  his  decision?  The  question  may  concern  tariff,  immigra- 
tion, defence,  foreign  policy.  Information  is  supplied  to  him  by  the 
ministers  abroad,  who  have  prepared  and  forwarded  reports  to  Ottawa. 
Trade  Commissioners  or  delegates  to  conferences,  the  British  Foreign 
office,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions,  the  press 
(such  papers  as  the  London  Times  and  the  New  York  Times) — by  all 
these  persons  or  agencies,  the  Canadian  Minister  is  informed.  The 
permanent  staff  then  prepares  digests  of  reports,  presents  the  various 
views,  gives  expert  advice  when  requested.  Then  the  Secretary  of 
State  makes  his  decision.  This  decision  is  acted  upon  in  various 
ways — by  correspondence  or  negotiations,  by  conversations  by  Can- 
ada’s representatives,  by  special  missions  sent  from  Ottawa,  or  by 
conferences. 

Treaty  Making. — Canada  has  slowly  acquired  the  right  to  make 
treaties  without  outside  assistance.  If  the  agreement  with  another 
state  is  a formal  document,  it  is  signed  on  behalf  of  Canada  by  a 
special  representative  called  a plenipotentiary,  who  has  been  given 
the  right  to  do  so  by  the  King  on  the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Minister. 

International  agreements  are  ratified  in  various  ways,  by  the 
King  acting  for  Canada,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  by  the  Canadian  parliament. 

2.  PARLIAMENTARY  CONTROL  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Canadian  Parliament  gives  little  time  to  consideration  of 
foreign  affairs,  except  Canada’s  economic  interests.  This  indifference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  except  in  a time  of  world  crisis,  the  electors 
whom  the  members  represent,  have  little  interest  and  less  knowledge 
concerning  such  matters. 

In  foreign,  as  in  domestic  questions,  the  cabinet  takes  the  initia- 
tive, and  is  responsible  for  what  it  does  or  fails  to  do  to  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  electorate  back  of  it.  If  Parliament  disapproves  strong- 
ly of  the  government’s  policy,  it  may  defeat  it,  but  party  loyalty  and 
the  expense  and  risk  of  an  election  make  this  unlikely. 

Means  of  Influencing  Policy. — Parliament,  however,  has  various 
ways  of  modifying  government  policy. 
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-\>"'(a)  Debates. — These  may  arise  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  government  present  a treaty  or  a report  for  approval,  or  when  the 
financial  estimates  for  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  are  sub- 
mitted. Some  of  the  best  debates  have  been  initiated  by  private 
members. 

(b)  Quenstioning  the  Government. — In  this  way,  members  of 
parliament  may  secure  information,  or  force  the  government  to  con- 
sider certain  matters  of  public  interest. 

l/(c)  The  Party  Caucus. — In  this  confidential  meeting  of  the 
party  members  of  parliament,  the  members  may  discuss  freely  the 
party  policy,  since  their  discussions  are  not  made  public. 

The  Approval  of  Parliament. — It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  approval  of  parliament  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  treaties  or 
sanctions  under  the  League,  or  participation  in  war.  The  leaders  of 
the  major  parties  have  stated  explicity  that  “except  in  the  event  of 
invasion  of  Canadian  territory,  it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  decide 
whether  Canada  should  participate  actively  in  any  war.” 

3.  CANADA  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

1.  World  Recognition  of  Canada’s  National  Status. — Canada,  it 
has  been  said,  was  born  in  an  ante-room  at  Geneva.  It  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  League  which  gave  Canada  a chance  to"" appear  before 
the~world  aTlffTindependent  nation.  During  the  War,  her  national 
importance  was  recognized  as  her  Premier  joined  with  the  heads  of 
the  other  Dominions  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The  Premier,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  insisted  on  the  right  of  Canada,  as  of  the  other  Domin- 
ions, to  separate  representation  in  the  Peace  Conference.  When  the 
peace  treaties  were  concluded,  they  were  signed  separately  by  each 
of  the  dominions,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  each  dominion  parlia- 
ment. Again,  the  Dominions  were  accorded  separate  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  They  were  made  eligible  for  election  to  the 
League  Council,  on  the  same  basis  as  Belgium  and  other  small  powers. 
The  Balfour  Report  of  1926  was  only  a formal  statement  of  a national 
status  already  established. 

2.  A Wider  Loyalty. — Canada  belongs  to  three  groups,  all  of 
which  assert  their  claim  upon  her.  Geographically,  she  is  included 
in  the  North  American  group.  Her  ties,  however,  are  close  with  only 
one  memBef^TFlEIs  group,  the  United  States.  There  are  no  political 
“sore  spots”  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  threaten  her  peace. 
Economically,  Canada  and  the  South  American  countries  are  largely 
competitors  in  trade— especially  in  wheat  and  meat  export.  Canada 
has  steadily  refused  to  join  the  Pan-American  Union.  ^ \ HP 

Canada’s  membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
has  made  her  more  conscious  of  intenational  affairs.  While  for  the 
greater  part  of  a century,  she  has  gone  her  own  economic  way,  most 
of  her  attitudes  toward  government,  politics,  law,  and  religion  have 
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been  deeply  affected  by  her  British  connection.  The  sense  of  loyalty 
|to  the  Commonwealth  has  been  a bond  of  Canadian  unity,  except  as 
regards  the  French  Canadians,  who  resent  that  so  many  Canadians  of 
British  origin  have  placed  loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth  ahead  of 
loyalty  to  Canada. 

Canada  is  united  to  the  American  republics  by  geographic  bonds, 
and  to]  "the  Commonwealth  members  by  bonds  of  sentiment  and 
jseT'ihterest ; her  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  sustained 
by  idealism.  “Canadians,  along  with  other  British  peoples  can 
be  easily  aroused*  to  international  co-operation  by  an  idealistic  or 
humanitarian  appeal.  The  ideals  and  work  of  the  League  of  Nations 
evoked  considerable  enthusiasm  amongst  certain  sections  of  the  Can- 
adian people,  and  made  them  desire  to  shape  a Canadian  foreign 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a world  collective 
system.  This  was  particularly  true  in  later  years,  for  at  first  the 
[League  was  not  understood.  While  this  loyalty  to  the  League  did 
not  destroy  a sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  made  the  latter 
appear  less  important  to  many  people.” 

3.  Extent  of  Canadian  Co-operation  with  the  League. — Although 
public  opinion  in  Canada  was  generally  favorable  to  her  entry  into 
the  League,  yet  from  the  very  beginning  she  has  opposed  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  co-operation  in  the  defence  of  fellow-members,  or  as 
it  is  expressed,  collective  security. 

(a)  Opposition  to  Article  X of  the  Covenant. — Aritcle  X reads 
as  follows  : 

“The  Members  of  the  League  undertaake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  where- 
by this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled.” 

The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  tried  to  have  this  article  struck 
out  when  the  Covenant  was  being  drafted.  He  claimed  that  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  territorial  and  political  adjustments  of  1919 
should  in  some  cases  prove  to  be  unjust,  and  yet  this  article  would 
make  them  permanent.  Later  attempts  to  secure  its  amendment  failed, 
but  there  was  general  acceptance  for  Canada’s  interpretation  that 
“the  Council,  in  recommending  military  measures  in  consequence  of 
aggression,  should  take  into  account  the  geographical  situation  and 
the  special  conditions  of  each  state.” 

(b)  Opposition  to  Definite  Commitments. — Before  the  powers 
were  willing  to  disarm,  they  felt  that  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
security,  which  they  tried  to  achieve  by  agreements  of  mutual  assis- 
tance and  such  pacts  as  those  signed  at  Locarno.  With  these  advance 
commitments  to  assist  any  victim  of  aggression,  Canada  would  have 
nothing  to  do. 


(c)  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Japan  and  Italy. — When  Japan 
defied  the  League  in  her  attack  upon  Manchuria,  Canada  took  a very 
cautious  attitude  and  minimized  Japan’s  aggression.  In  the  case  of 
Italy’s  attack  upon  Ethiopia,  Canada  co-operated  with  fifty  other 
members  in  imposing  “sanctions”  upon  Italy.  When  Canada’s  per- 
manent representative  at  Geneva,  Dr.  Riddell,  proposed  to  add  petrol- 
eum, so  necessary  for  Italy’s  war  machine,  to  the  list  of  prohibited 
exports  to  Italy,  that  country  announced  that  she  would  consider  “oil 
sanctions”  an  act  of  war.  Then  the  Canadian  government  made  a 
statement  that  Dr.  Riddell  was  not  expressing  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  indicated  her  determination  not  to  be  committed  to 
military  sanctions.  When  the  fall  of  the  Ethiopian  capital  indicated 
the  failure  of  sanctions,  Canada  soon  lifted  them,  arguing  that  their 
continuance  would  be  futile. 

4.  Present  League  Policy. — Canada  shares  today  in  the  general 
disillusionment  regarding  the  League’s  ability  to  promote  peace  by 
means  of  collective  action.  In  the  year  or  two  preceding  the  League’s 
eclipse,  Canada  had  made  public  her  views  of  the  nature  of  the  League, 
and  the  obligations  of  its  members.  Speaking  in  parliament  in  June, 
1936,  and  again  before  the  League  Assembly  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Mackenzie  King  declared  that  Canada  had  no  commit- 
ments to  apply  military  or  even  economic  sanctions  against  an  aggres- 
sor, and  that  it  was  for  the  Canadian  parliament  to  decide  how  far 
Canada  should  participate,  in  each  particular  case.  The  Covenant 
which  called  for  coercive  action  had  assumed  there  would  be  universal 
membership.  It  would  become  universally  accepted,  he  declared,  if  it 
concentrated  on  the  prevention  of  war  by  conciliation  and  mediation 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  war.  The  League  should  “empha- 
size the  constructive  side  of  its  task,”  and  should  provide  a forum 
for  the  discussion  of  economic  questions — raw  materials,  population 
movements,  labour  conditions,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  markets. 
Mr.  King  did  not  state  that  Canada  would  feel  bound  to  accept  any 
recommendations  made  as  the  result  of  such  discussions. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 
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national  status 
oil  sanctions 
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CHAPTER  XXI— ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

1.  CANADA  AND  WORLD  TRADE 

Canada  as  a World  Trader.— From  the  earliest  years  of  her 
history,  Canada’s  prosperity  has  depended  on  her  export  trade.  In 
historical  order,  her  leading  exports  have  been  fish,  furs,  lumber  and 
wheat.  The  present  century  has  seen  a great  advance  in  export  of 
minerals  and  of  manufactured  products — flour,  planks,  and  boards, 
wood  pulp  and  paper,  and  automobiles.  All  the  Canadian  industries 
are  dependent  on  exportation ; one-fifth  of  the  gross  production  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  trapping,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
is  sold  abroad.  In  1936,  Canada  carried  on  four  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  trade,  and  held  fifth  place  being  surpassed  only  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Canada’s-  imports  formerly  consisted  of  manufactured  goods,  but 
today  one-third  of  her  imports  are  raw  materials  for  her  manufactur- 
ing industries.  These  include  petroleum  oils  from  South  America, 
hides  from  New  Zealand,  wool  from  Australia,  rubber  from  the 
Straits  Settlements,  raw  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies,  bauxite 
for  aluminum  from  the  British  West  Indies,  iron  ore  from  the  United 
States,  and  manganese  dioxide  for  steel  alloys  from  the  Gold  Coast. 


TRADE  OF  CANADA  BY  COUNTRIES 
(Fiscal  year  1937-38 — millions  of  dollars) 

Countries  Exports  Imports 


United  Kingdom  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

South  Africa  

Ireland  , 

India  [H. 

Newfoundland  

British  West  Indies  

Other  Empire  Countries 

Total  Empire  

United  States  

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total  Foreign  

Grand  Total  


Europe  

North  America 
South  America 

Asia  

Ocania  

Africa  


Percentage  Value 


Percentage 


Value 


38. 

410 

3 

33 

1.5 

16 

1.5 

16 

.5 

5 

.4 

4 

.9 

10 

1.1 

11 

1.2 

13 

42 

\ USD 

52 

. 565 

100 

$ 1085|^ 

18.  145 

1.5  12 

.9  7 

1.1  8 

.1 

1.2  9 

.3  3 

1.5  12 

4.6  36 

2±2  2£3 

It)) 

71  566 

100  JL  799  A K 


Year  1936-7 


45.6 

490 

43.9 

471 

1.3 

14 

3.4 

36 

3.7 

40 

2.1 

23 

Year  1936-7 


25.4 

171 

61.2 

411 

4.3 

29 

5.3 

35 

2.6 

18 

1.2 

8 

These  figures  are  compiled  from  Canadian  Papers,  1938,  Series  C. 
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LEADING  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FfOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1937-1938 


Value 

J 

Value 

Commodities 

(Millions 

\i  Commodities 

(Millions 

Exported 

of  dollars) 

Imported  of  dollars) 

1. 

Newsprint  paper  .... 

120 

1. 

Machinery 

48 

2. 

Wheat  , 

116 

2. 

Crude  petroleum  

48 

3. 

Gold  bullion  

86 

3. 

Coal  , 

40 

4. 

Nickel  

62 

4. 

Plates  and  sheets,  iron..  31 

5. 

Copper  bars,  rods.... 

46 

5. 

Automobile  parts  

30 

6. 

Planks  and  boards.. 

44 

6. 

Farm  implements  

19 

7. 

Meats  

41 

7. 

Raw  Cotton 

....  17 

8. 

Wood-pulp 

40 

8. 

Sugar  for  refining 

17 

9. 

Fish 

26 

9. 

Fresh  fruits  

17 

10. 

Automobiles  ..... 

25 

10. 

Vegetable  oils  

......  16 

11. 

Wheat  flour 

23 

11. 

Automobiles  

16 

12. 

Aluminum,  in  bars 

21 

12. 

Electrical  apparatus 

....  16 

13. 

Whiskey  

19 

13. 

Books  and  printed 

14. 

Zinc  ,.... 

16 

matter  

15 

15. 

Lead  

14 

14. 

Rubber,  crude  

15 

16. 

Raw  furs  

14 

15. 

Engines  and  boilers. 

11 

17. 

Cattle  

14 

16. 

Corn  ...., 

10 

18. 

Asbestos,  raw , 

14 

17. 

Tea  

10 

19. 

Cheese  

13 

18. 

Clay  and  products 

9 

20. 

Pulpwood  

12 

19. 

Stone  and  products  . 

9 

21. 

Machinery,  except  farm  11 

20. 

Paper  

8 

22. 

Farm  implements  and 

21. 

Glass  and  glassware. 

8 

machinery 

11 

22. 

Spirits  and  wines  ...... 

7 

23. 

Copper  ore,  blister.. 

10 

23. 

Raw  wool  

7 

24. 

Silver  ore,  bullion.. 

.., 10 

24. 

Noils,  tops,  and  waste 

25. 

Barley  

10 

wool  - 

7 

25. 

Furs  

7 

Note: — The  above  figures  are  compiled  from  Canada,  1939. 

Distribution  of  Exports. — The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  Canada’s  best  customers,  taking  from  68  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
Canadian  exports.  Other  parts  of  the  Empire  are  increasing  their 
purchase  of  Canadian  goods,  especially  manufactured  products.  The 
industrial  countries  of  Europe  are  important  markets  for  Canadian 
foodstuffs,  non-ferrous  metals.  Japan  too  is  a valuable  customer 
for  foodstuffs,  forest  products  and  metals. 

Distribution  of  Imports. — The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
supply  about  four-fifths  of  Canada’s  total  imports.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  the  principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing  us 
in  1937-38  with  61  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain’s  18  per 
cent.  Other  Empire  countries  are  increasing  their  share  of  Canadian 
imports.  Belgium  and  Japan  are  Canada’s  best  non-British  cus- 
tomers, apart  from  the  United  States.  In  the  present  Sino-Japanese 
dispute,  Japan  is  drawing  heavily  on  Canada  for  such  raw  materials 
as  nickel,  scrap  iron,  lead,  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  and  sulphite. 

Variations  in  Canadian  Trade.— Canada’s  trade  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  sale  of  a few  commodities,  and  the  demands  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Wheat  and  its  products  constitute 
Canada’s  chief  export,  and  both  yield  and  price  vary  greatly.  For 
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example,  in  the  years  1928-30,  Canada  exported  annually  431  million 
dollars’  worth  of  grain  and  grain  products,  in  1935,  178  million  dollars’ 
worth,  in  1937-38,  168  million  dollars’  worth. 

Routes  of  Canadian  Trade. — (1)  The  large  volume  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  rail,  or  road,  or  internal  water 
transport.  (2)  Over  the  North  Atlantic  passes  more  than  half  of 
Canada’s  exports,  and  about  30  per  cent  of  her  imports — all  the  trade 
with  Europe,  and  part  of  the  trade  with  Africa  and  Asia.  Any  serious 
disturbance  of  this  route  would  have  disasterous  consequences  to 
Canada.  (3)  The  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic  routes  are  much  less 
important.  Asia  accounts  for  only  4 or  5 per  cent  of  Canada’s  trade, 
and  part  of  it  goes  via  Europe.  Australia’s  trade,  though  developing, 
is  still  small ; much  of  it  goes  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  small 
trade  with  African  dependencies  goes  southward  in  the  Atlantic. 

2.  COMMERCIAL  POLICIES 

Protection. — Canada  declined  to  follow  Britain’s  lead  when  she 
established  free  trade,  between  1846  and  1860.  As  early  as  1858, 
Canada  set  up  a tariff,  primarily  for  revenue  purposes.  A secondary 
purpose  was  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing,  by  protecting 
these  new  industries  from  competition  with  Britain’s  well-established 
manufacturers  and  with  the  products  of  the  growing  industrial  north- 
ern states.  In  1879,  under  the  “National  Policy”  of  the  Conservative 
leader,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Canada  greatly  enlarged  protection  for 
new  manufacturing  industries.  Tariffs  rose  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Today,  both  parties  support  protective  tariffs,  the  rates  being  higher 
under  the  Conservatives. 

Reciprocity. — When  Britain  threw  her  doors  open  to  the  trade  of 
all  countries,  it  meant  the  end  of  the  preference  which  she  had  given 
to  colonial  products.  So  in  1854,  Canada  turned  to  the  United  States, 
and  established  a reciprocity  treaty  which  lasted  from  1854  until  1866, 
when  the  United  States  repudiated  it.  This  treaty  provided  for  the 
free  exchange  of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  forests, 
and  the  sea. 

Canada  prospered  under  this  treaty,  although  reciprocity  was 
only  one  of  the  reasons.  As  it  had  favored  the  farmer  and  the  fisher- 
man, the  idea  of  reciprocity  remained  attractive  in  rural  areas, 
especially  in  times  of  depression.  Under  Laurier’s  Liberal  regime, 
a reciprocal  treaty  was  arranged  in  1911  with  the  United  States,  for 
the  exchange  of  both  general  and  natural  products.  The  West  which 
needed  cheaper  supplies  and  enlarged  markets  approved  of  the  treaty, 
but  powerful  interests  in  railways,  finance,  and  manufacturing  which 
had  been  protected  behind  the  tariff  wall,  turned  down  the  treaty  and 
the  Laurier  government. 

In  1935,  Canada  and  the  United  States  made  a trade  agreement, 
which  was  operative  for  three  years,  from  January  1,  1936.  This  was 
not  a reciprocity  in  free  trade,  but  a reciprocal  limitation  of  tariffs. 
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Each  country  reduced  the  rates  on  a large  number  of  items,  guar- 
anteed not  to  increase  the  rates  on  certain  others,  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue free  entry  of  others,  as  Canadian  newsprint,  wood-pulp  and  pulp- 
wood,  shingles  and  lobsters.  Each  country  allowed  returning  tourists 
exemptions  on  purchases  up  to  $100.  Further,  this  was  a “most- 
favored-nation”  agreement,  which  means  that  each  country  grants 
the  other  the  lowest  rates  allowed  to  any  foreign  country.  This 
treaty  not  only  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but  was  a 
step  toward  increasing  the  flow  of  international  trade  as  a means  of 
promoting  international  good-will. 

The  Canada-United  States  Agreement  of  1938  was  a still  greater 
step  in  the  same  direction  of  international  economic  co-operation. 
This  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  in  November,  1937,  simultan- 
eously with  the  companion  agreement  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Canada  secures  the  benefit  of  trade  concessions  past  or  future 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  Britain  and  to  other  countries.  Can- 
ada secures  concessions  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  reduction  on  over  80 
per  cent  of  her  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  principal  Canadian 
exports  benefited  are  lumber  and  shingles,  horses,  cattle  and  dairy 
products,  hog  products,  potatoes,  fish,  certain  grains,  hay,  poultry, 
pulp  and  paper,  metals,  non-metallic  minerals,  ferro-alloys,  and  many 
manufactured  products.  Canada  makes  concessions  to  the  United 
States  on  items  covering  nearly  60  per  cent  of  her  American  imports. 

Imperial  Preference. — British  preference  to  colonial  products  was 
abandoned  when  Britain  became  a free  trade  country  between  1846 
and  1860.  From  that  time  until  after  the  War,  Britain  was  in  no 
position  to  bargain  with  the  colonies  in  matters  of  trade. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  Canada  began  to 
develop  a British  preferential  policy.  The  Liberal  leader  Laurier  was 
prompted  partly  by  a rising  tide  of  Imperial  sentiment.  By  1907, 
Canada  had  fixed  a low  rate  on  British  commodities,  and  extended  this 
preference  to  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  would  make  equally 
favorable  concessions.  Laurier  however,  took  care  that  the  prefer- 
ences were  moderate  enough  not  to  endanger  the  protection  of  Can- 
adian industries. 

The  year  1930  saw  a change  in  Canadian  tariff  policy.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  primary  products  like  wheat  and  timber,  the  unemploy- 
ment in  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  excessively  high  American 
tariffs  of  1930  made  radical  changes  necessary.  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
new  Conservative  leader,  raised  the  protective  tariffs  against  foreign 
manufactures,  but  realized  he  must  do  something  as  well  for  Canada’s 
export  trade.  The  Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1932 
was  an  attempt  to  develop  inter-Empire  trade,  by  means  of  prefer- 
ential tariffs.  Eleven  separate  treaties  were  signed,  four  of  which 
affected  Canada  in  her  commercial  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Rhodesia.  The 
preferences  were  established  by  raising  the  tariffs  against  foreign 
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goods,  not  by  reducing  the  duties  on  British  goods.  The  Ottawa 
agreements  did  result  in  an  increase  of  Empire  trade,  particularly 
with  Britain. 

In  1937,  the  Ottawa  agreements  were  modified.  The  most  sig- 
nificant point  was  that  there  was  an  actual  reduction  in  existing  pre- 
ferential tariffs.  The  principal  Canadian  exports  benefitted  were 
wheat,  timber,  hams  and  bacon,  fisheries  products,  milk  products, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc ; the  British  manufactures  given  Canadian  pref- 
erence were  iron  and  steel  goods,  drugs  and  chemicals,  textiles,  and 
leather  goods.  Canada’s  preferences  extended  to  almost  the  whole 
Empire,  including  British  protectorates  and  mandated  territories. 

The  Policy  of  Compromise. — The  commercial  policy  of  Canada 
is  of  necessity  a compromise  between  the  interests  of  those  who  pro- 
duce for  the  domestic  market,  and  those  who  produce  for  export.  For 
sixty  years,  Canada  protected  those  who  produced  for  the  Canadian 
consumer.  This  protective  policy  has  had  important  effects.  It  has 
developed  east-and-west  transportation,  compelling  the  agricultural 
West  to  buy  from  the  manufacturing  East,  particularly  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  It  has  made  possible  many  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
automobile,  textile,  and  rubber  industries,  which  could  not  have  made 
a start  without  protection.  Today  54  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  people 
live  in  urban  communities.  Forty  per  cent  of  Canada’s  total  produc- 
tion consists  of  manufactured  goods,  and  billions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  capital  are  invested  in  the  secondary  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada’s  prosperity  depends  upon  finding 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  her  primary  industries — her  wheat, 
her  lumber,  her  base  metals.  In  addition,  the  secondary  industries — 
the  flour-milling,  the  paper  industry,  the  metal  refining,  the  automobile 
and  textile  factories — produce  not  only  for  the  home  market,  but  for 
foreign  consumption. 

The  Ottawa  Agreements  and  the  treaties  with  the  United  States 
in  1935  and  in  1938  are  efforts  to  assure  the  Canadian  producer  of 
markets  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  Canada  cannot  risk  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  great  industries  which  have  grown  up  behind  a tariff  wall, 
and  which  compete  with  the  products  of  cheap  labor  in  Japan,  or  the 
established  industries  of  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Her  com- 
mercial policy  cannot  overlook  either  of  these  conflicting  interests. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

Fiscal  Year  ‘most  favored’  nation 

National  Policy  secondary  industries 

reciprocity  policy  of  compromise 
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CHAPTER  XXII.— PROBLEMS  ARISING  OUT  OF 
CANADA’S  PROXIMITY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Despite  the  long  undefended  frontier  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  both  nations  take  pride  in  the  fact  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  peace.  Peace  has  been  threatened  on  several 
occasions,  even  as  late  as  1895.  But  the  tradition  of  a peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  is  now  so  well  established  that  any  other  course  is 
unthinkable. 

1.  Machinery  for  Adjusting  Disputes. — Disarmament  of  the 
frontier  came  about  gradually,  naval  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes 
being  reduced  by  formal  agreement,  and  land  disarmament  by  a gen- 
eral understanding. 

Many  types  of  questions  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  means — 
boundary  questions,  as  the  Maine-New  Brunswick,  the  Oregon,  and 
the  Alaska  boundaries,  fishing  questions,  claims  for  damages.  There 
has  been  no  general  agreement  as  to  method.  It  may  be  arbitration, 
a joint  commission,  or  diplomacy.  Sometimes  the  settlement  involves 
a compromise,  sometimes  it  means  deciding  upon  the  law  or  equity 
of  the  case.  Although  decisions  have  not  always  been  pleasing  to  one 
or  both  parties,  yet  they  have  been  loyally  accepted. 

2.  Joint  Control  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Boundary  Waters — 

More  than  half  of  the  international  boundary  which  stretches  for  4,000 
miles  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  runs  through  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  system  is  the  most  important.  The  lower 
Great  Lakes  district  is  the  largest  industrial  area  in  the  world,  making 
use  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  of  Wisconsin  iron,  Pennsylvania 
coal,  and  Canadian  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  Lakes  furnish  cheap 
transportation  for  these  bulky  commodities.  The  falls  in  the  St. 
Mary’s  and  Niagara  Rivers  are  the  source  of  electric  power.  The 
Great  Lakes  serve,  as  well,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  prairie 
wheat-growing  states  and  provinces,  supplying  cheap  transportation 
of  grain. 

The  regulation  of  this  great  waterway  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries  called  for  joint  control  and  co-operation.  By  a long  series 
of  treaties  a common  right  to  navigation  of  the  boundary  waters  and 
their  connecting  streams  and  canals  was  secured  for  the  two  countries. 
This  makes  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  international  boundary  open 
to  the  United  States  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Canadians. 

To  regulate  matters  other  than  navigation,  the^ Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  "vyas. made  in  1909.  This  treaty  provideo^arnew  international 

code,  an^ set  up  machinery  for  the  control  and  supervision  oUthe 

boundary  waters,  and  waters  flowing  across  the  boundaries.  This 
code  made  the  following  provisions  : 
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(a)  The  right  of  navigation  on  boundary  waters  was  guaranteed 
forever,  and  on  connecting  canals  and  Lake  Michigan  for  the  life  of 
the  Treaty. 

(b)  Pollution  of  these  waters  was  forbidden. 

(c)  Priority  of  use  of  the  boundary  waters  was  (i)  for  domestic 
and  sanitary  purposes,  (ii)  for  navigation,  (iii)  for  power  and  irriga- 
tion. 

(d)  The  level  of  the  waters  could  not  be  disturbed  by  any  use, 
obstruction  or  diversion,  without  the  consent  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  provided. 

(e)  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  Niagara  River, 
and  for  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  Milk  River. 

The  International  Joint  Commission — This  body,  composed  of 
three  Americans  and  three  Canadians,  passes  upon  application  for 
“use”,  “diversion”,  or  “obstruction”  of  the  waters,  investigates  “quest- 
ions or  matters  of  difference”,  and  has  power  to  arbitrate  disputes. 
Among  important  matters  investigated  are : the  St.  Lawrence  deep 
waterway,  the  proper  level  for  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  where  the 
' Canadian  pulp  and  paper  interests  conflict  with  the  American  agri- 
cultural interests,  the  damage  done  American  crops  by  the  gases  from 
the  smelter  in  Trail,  British  Columbia.  The  essential  business  of  the 
Commission  is  to  anticipate  conditions  and  prevent  abuse  of  rights 
from  arising.  The  quiet  effective  work  of  the  Commission  is  indis- 
pensable to  both  countries. 

3.  Fishing  Rights. — In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  1783,  American 
fishermen  were  granted  certain  privileges  of  inshore  fishing  in  Can- 
adian waters.  After  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1812,  the 
Americans  surrendered  all  rights  except  to  land  at  Canadian  ports 
for  wood,  water,  or  shelter,  to  fish  around  the  Magdalen  Islands  and 
in  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  unsettled 
bays.  While  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  in  operation,  1854-66,  the 
two  countries  permitted  the  admission  of  fish  products,  and  exchange 
of  fishing  privileges.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  1871  revived  the 
rights  held  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  the  United  States  paid 
five  and  a half  million  dollars  because  of  the  greater  advantage  to  her 
fishermen.  This  arrangement  terminated,  and  then  for  thirty  years 
American  fishing  vessels  were  issued  licenses  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. The  most  recent  arrangement  was  made  in  1933,  whereby 
American  licensed  vessels  might  enter  Canadian  ports,  to  buy  bait,  or 
get  water.  All  these  long  and  varying  agreements  dealt  with  Atlantic 
fishing. 

Other  problems  have  arisen  concerning  fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  Puget  Sound.  At  the  close  of  the  War,  a conference  was  held 
to  settle  all  outstanding  fisheries  problems  between  the  two  nations, 
although  the  halibut  settlement  was  not  completed  until  1930. 
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4.  Canada’s  Role  in  Anglo-American  Relations. — Fortunately, 
the  relations  at  present  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  so  friendly,  that  Canada  is  not  called  upon  to  act  as  medi- 
ator between  the  two.  It  is  true  nevertheless  that  the  continuance  of 
this  cordiality  is  essential  to  Canada’s  peace.  What  would  be  the 
position  of  Canada  at  the  close  of  an  Anglo-American  war?  In 
regard  to  Britain’s  policy,  Canada  has  a voice  in  matters  affecting  her 
interest.  "Even  in  the  United  States  she  might  modify  American 
views  through  her  diplomatic  representative  in  Washington.  Happily, 
the  Canadian  role  in  Anglo-American  relations  need  not  be  that  of 
mediator. 

It  is  frequently  suggested  that  Canada  may  serve  as  an  “uffer- 
PTgtgr”  or  “bridge”  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 
Such  a mission  is  being  better  performed  probably  in  other  ways ; 
between  peoples,  by  press  and  magazines  and  radio ; between  govern- 
ments, by  their  diplomatic  representatives. 

Possibly,  however,  Canada  may  have  a mission  to  promote  moral 
understanding  or  even  political  co-operation.  Yet  two  important 
questions  arise.  Has  Canada  sufficient  influence  to  promote  such 
understanding  or  co-operation?  Would  public  opinion  in  Canada 
consider  it  advantageous  for  her  to  play  this  role?  For  instance, 
Canada  might  favor  Anglo-American  co-operation  in  the  Far  East, 
and  yet  how  could  she  advocate  such  a policy  without  committing  her- 
self to  active  support  of  their  interests? 

If  the  promotion  of  Anglo-American  political  co-operation  seems 
dangerous  for  Canada,  yet  there  is  the  economic  field  in  which  she  may 
promote  better  relations.  And  this  she  has  done  in  her  co-operation 
in  the  recent  Trade  Agreements  between  the  three  countries.  The 
Ottawa  Agreements  had  given  Canada  a preferred  place  in  British 
markets,  to  the  detriment  of  American  trade.'.  In  the  new  Trade 
Treaties  of  1938,  Canada  showed  a willingness  to  make  some  sacrifice 
in  the  interests  of  better  economic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  For  instance,  previous  to  these  treaties,  Canadian  wheat 
entered  Britain  duty  free,  while  American  wheat  paid  a duty  of  six 
cents  a bushel.  The  removal  of  this  duty  makes  greater  competition 
for  the  Canadian  wheat-grower.  Yet  in  the  longer  view,  such  a 
sacrifice  may  be  in  the  interests  of  freer  international  trade,  and  con- 
sequently increased  general  welfare  and  security. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

Priority  of  use 

Diversion  or  obstruction  of  waters 

The  St.  Lawrence  Deepwater  way 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS 

B.  CANADA’S  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

1.  How  Democratic  Government  Developed  in  Canada. — The 

student  will  recall  that  it  was  by  slow  stages  that  Britain  granted  to 
Canada  the  right  to  govern  herself.  The  French  Canadians,  after  the 
British  Conquest  in  $763,  accepted  British  Crown  Colony  rule,  and 
were  grateful  for  their  property r civil,  and  religious  rights.  The 
United  Empire  Loyalists  however  who  swelled  the  number  of  British 
settlers,  soon  raised  the  cry  for  representative  government,  and  the 
two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  each  shortly  given  an 
elected  Assembly  to  make  their  laws.  : It  took  fifty  years  and  a short- 
lived rebellion  in  each  province  to  convince  the  Mother  Country  that 
they  were  ready  for  responsible  government  which  she  herself  enjoyed. 
The  work  of  two  wise  statesmen,  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin, 
established  the  principle  that  the  Governor  must  take  the  advice  of 
the  majority  party  in  the  elected  House.  One  more  advance  step  was 
taken  in  1867,  when  four  British  North  American  colonies  united  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  the  B.N.A.  Act.  This  statute  of  the 
British  Parliament  established  a Government  at  Ottawa  similar  to 
the  Government  at  Westminster,  and  provided  also  for  a separate 
government  in  each  province.  The  Lathers  of  Confederation  in  this 
constitution  made  a careful  division  of  powers  between  the  Lederal 
government  at  Ottawa  and  the  provincial  governments,  and  strength- 
ened the  central  government  by  stating  that  any  undelegated  power 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Dominion.  Another  half-century,  and  Can- 
ada, a federation  of  nine  provinces,  with  a population  of  eight  millions, 
took  on  the  stature  of  a nation  during  the  World  War.  In  1931,  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  acknowledged  her  self-governing  status?  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  while  shenKaTTealized  political  and  civil  lib- 
erty, her  democracy  falls  short  of  securing  to  her  people  economic  lib- 
erty, and  further  that  conditions  exist  which  make  desirable  an  amend- 
ment of  the  B.N.A.  Act. 

2.  How  the  British  Privy  Council  Interprets  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution.— What  do  we  mean  by  the  British  Privy  Council?  Why 
does  the  Canadian  Constitution  need  interpreting?  Let  us  try  to  get 
hold  of  a few  simple  ideas  on  this  rather  complicated  topic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  British  Privy  Council  is  a body  of  some  three  hundred 
persons,  including  amongst  others  past  and  present  Cabinet  members, 
certain  high  judges,  many  former  ambassadors  or  consuls,  the  arch- 
bishops, and  certain  distinguished  persons  whom  the  King  has  hon- 
ored. The  Privy  Council  as  a whole  possesses  a great  deal  of  dignity 
and  very  little  power.  Howeverr  twq  of  its  daughter  Committees  are 
very  powerful — tlie  Cabinet,  and -the -Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  Judicial  CommitfceHs  a court  consisting  of  a number 
of  judges,  which  receives  appeals,  not  from  Great  Britain,  but  from 
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the  Colonies  and  the  Dominions.  This  practise  originated  long  ago 
as  a means  by  which  the  King  could  correct  injustices  done  by  colonial 
courts  to  British  settlers  or  owners  of  British  capital  invested  in 
the  colonies.  Today,  Canada  carries  to  this  Judicial  Committee  ap- 
( peals  from  the  Canadian  courts  involving  considerable  property,  and 
^ also  requests  for  interpretation  of  the  British  North  America  Act. 

Why  does  this  Act  require  interpreting?  First,  let  us  remember 
that  legal  phraseology  generally  does  require  Scplanation.  Secondly, 
this  Act  was  framed  over  seventy  years  ago,  when  no  one  dreambd- 
of  motor  buses,  or  airships,  or  radio,  or  Canadian  trade  of  such  vast 
extent,  nor  of  various  social  demands  which  we  shall  discuss  later. 
And  so  such  things  were  not  assigned  to  the  Dominion,  or  to  the 
Province.  Well,  what,  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the__con- 
stitution?  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  form  a strong 
central  government,  while  guarding  the  rights  of  the  provinces  in 
local  matters,  such  as  education.  And  yet  the  Privy  Council,  by  its 
decisions,  has  almost  invariably  favored  extending  the  power  of  the 
proTmceriand-  curtBin"^~that  of  the  Dominion.  These  judges, Ahree 
thousand  miles  away,  unfamiliar  with  Canadian  attitudes  and  Can- 
adian traditions,  have  again  and  again  overruled  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  provincial  courts.  Two  unfortunatc.-rfts.ults 
have  followed.  First,  needed  social  legislation  has  been  declared 
beyond  the  power  (ultra  vires)  of  the  Dominion  government.  In  the 
second  place,  the1  tendency  has  been  to  create  nine  nations  in  Canada, 
instead  of  one. 

3.  Why  the  B.N.A.  Act  Should  Be  Amended. — There  is  a grow- 
ing opinion  in  Canada  that  the  B.N.A.  Act  should  be  amended,  to 
abolish  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  especially  for  the 
interpretation  of  constitutional  questions.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  original  purpose  was  to  frame  a constitution  in  which  the 
Federal  government  should  control  matters  of  national  concern, 
leaving  to  the  provinces  control  of  local  interests.  The  provinces 
were  to  have  control  of  “property  and  civil  rights”,  and  Dominions 
of  “trade  and  commerce”,  and  to  conclude  the  list  of  twenty-nine 
Federal  powers,  the  residuary  power  over  “matters  affecting  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Canada”.  All  these  phrases  are  vague, 
but  despite  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
the  Privy  Council  by  its  decisions  has  so  narrowed  down  the  power 
of  the  Dominion  that  the  “residue”  of  power  is  vested  not  in  the 
Dominion  but  in  the  provinces.  We  shall  deal  with  two  consequences. 
First,  Canada  cannot  make  an  enforceable  treaty  with  a foreign 
power,  which  affects  any  of  the  rights  assigned  to  the  provinces, 
unless  the  consent  of  each  one  of  the  provinces  is  secured.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  left  behind  the  laissez  faire  ideas  of  seventy 
years  ago,  and  realize  that  the  government  must  regulate  business_in 
the  interest  of  the  underprivileged.  Yet  when  Mr.  Bennett  secured 
tHe^  passage  of  social  legislation  in  1935  dealing  with  unemployment 
insurance,  minimum  wages,  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  industry, 
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and  the  weekly  day  of  rest  in  industry,  the  Privy  Council  declared  the 
statutes  ultra  vires  fbevoiid  the  power  of  the  Dominion),  since  they 
were  declared  to  trespass  on  the  province’s  control  of  “property  and 
civil  rights”.  The  Privy  Council  ruled  that  only  in  such  an  emer- 
gency as  war,  pestilence  or  famine,  could  the  Dominion  interfere  to 
guard  the  “peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  Canada”. 

Social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  in  Canada,  then,  demand 
that  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  should  be  abolished,  so  that  the 
Dominion  shall  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the  “peace,  order,  and 
good  government”  of  the  nation  as  a whole. 

4.  Possibility  of  Amending  the  Canadian  Constitution. — The 

following  paragraph  is  from  “The  Canadian  Constitution”,  a Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  Publication.  In  the  broadcast  discussion 
of  the  Kelsey  Club  of  Winnipeg,  in  December  1937,  Mr.  R.  F. 
McWilliams  said : 

“While  it  is  true  that  any  amendment  of  our  Constitution  must 
be  made  in  the  form  of  a statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that 
Parliament  has  impliedly  stated  that  it  will  make  whatever  amend- 
ments the  people  of  Canada  desire  on  request//and  that,  if  the  people 
of  Canada  decide  to  adopt  a method  of  amendment  which  eliminates 
any  necessity  for  even  formal  action  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it 
will  without  question  pass  such  legislation  as  may  be  required  to  give 
leg'al  effect  to  the  desire  of  Canada,  a There  is  therefore  no  ground  for 
any  feeling  that  we  are  still  in  a state  of  subordination.  It  rests 
entirely  in  our  hands  to  say  how  long  we  wish  the  present  method  of 
amendment  to  continue  and  what  other  method  we  would  substitute  for 
it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  agree  among  ourselves.” 

Regarding  the  abolition  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  we 
quote  from  the  same  book,  in  the  discussion  by  the  Citadel  Club, 
Halifax. 

Mr.  Curtis  inquired  if  it  was  thought  the  British  Government 
today  would  raise  any  objection  if  Canada  desired  to  abolish  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Burchill  replied  : “I  think  that  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
War,  if  the  proper  Canadian  authorities  had  asked  to  have  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council  abolished,  the  British  Government  would  have 
consented”. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

British  Privy  Council  social  legislation 

ultra  vires  residuary  powers 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.— ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


1.  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Canada  is  one  of  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  world.  She  has 
immense  natural  resources  in  Agricultural  Land,  Minerals,  Fisheries, 
Furs,  Forests  and  Water  Power. 

(a)  Agricultural  Land. — It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  vast  area  of  Canada,  and  the  comparatively  small  part  of  it  which 
is  a source  of  agricultural  wealth.  More  than  nine  out  of  ten  Can- 
adians live  in  the  settled  strip  averaging  200  miles  in  width,  although 
Canada  is  about  1,500  miles  from  north  to  south.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  profitable  agricultural  land  still  to  be  oc- 
cupied. Careful  estimates  prepared  by  the  government  indicate  that 
the  total  of  potential  agricultural  land  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  land 
area,  and  amounts  to  about  225  million  acres.  Of  this,  in  1931,  163 
million  acres  were  occupied.  Much  of  the  225  million  acres  is  fitted 
only  for  “a  rough  kind  of  agriculture”,  or  is  so  far  north  that  'its 
commercial  agricultural  value  is  questionable. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  farming  enterprise  in  the  Dominion. 
Mixed  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  Maritimes,  Quebec  and  Ontario 
There  is  specialized  production  in  certain  areas,  as  fruit  farming  in 
the  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and 
the  Okanagan  and  Kootenay  Valleys  of  British  Columbia.  Dairying 
ranks  second  in  agricultural  production.  The  specialized  wheat  areas 
extend  from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  the  foothills  of  Alberta,  attain- 
ing their  greatest  width  in  Saskatchewan.  Cattle  and  sheep  ranching 
is  an  important  industry  in  south  western  Saskatchewan  and  southern 
Alberta. 

The  Dominion  and  each  of  the  provinces  maintain  a Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Dominion  renders  assistance  to  the  farmers 
through  the  following  branches  of  the  Department : Health  of  An- 
imals, Experimental  Farms,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage,  Live  Stock, 
Seed,  Entomology,  Fruit,  Economics,  and  Publicity  and  Extension. 
The  two  most  important  problems  at  present  are  the  finding  of  a 
market  for  Canada’s  farm  products,  and  the  attempts  to  handle 
drought  and  soil-drifting  conditions  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  This 
Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  will  be  discussed  later.  The  government 
is  concerned  also  with  conservation  by  preventing  soil-mining,  that  is, 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  farm  tenants.  A social  problem  to 
which  little  attention  is  given  is  that  of  developing  among  Canadian 
people  as  a whole  a proper  appreciation  of  the  professional  scientific 
nature  and  dignified  character  of  farming. 

(b)  Mineral  Wealth. — Canada  holds  a high  position  among  the 
leading  mineral-producing  countries  of  the  world,  especially  with 
regard  to  gold,  silver,  and  the  industrial  non-ferrous  metals,  nickel, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  In  1937,  Canada  mined  11  per  cent  of  the 
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world’s  gold,  90  per  cent  of  the  nickel,  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
In  1937,  Canada’s  mineral  production  was  worth  457  million  dollars, 
which  is  43  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  same  year. 

Canada  has  860  million  dollars  invested  in  her  mining  industry, 
which  includes  the  production  of  metals,  coal,  oil,  gas,  asbestos, 
gypsum,  salt,  and  various  other  non-metallic  minerals  and  structural 
materials  such  as  brick,  cement,  lime,  sand  and  gravel,  and  stone. 
About  91,000  employees  are  directly  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  mineral  production 
by  provinces  in  1937,  the  figures  indicating  the  percentages  of  the 
totals. 


Nova  Scotia  — 6.6 

New  Brunswick  0.6 

Quebec  - - 14.3 

Ontario  - 50.3,, 

Manitoba  3.4 

Saskatchewan  : 2.2 

Alberta  : 5.6 

British  Columbia 16.1 

Yukon  and  North-West  Territories 0.9 

(not  including  radium  bearing  ores) 


Some  Mining  Problems. 

Scarcity  of  iron-ore. — Deposits  of  iron-ore  are  either  of  low  grade, 
as  along  Lake  Superior,  or  too  remote  from  coal  and  markets,  as  on 
islands  in  Hudson  Bay.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  which  have 
developed  are  dependent  on  importation  of  iron-ore,  that  at  Sydney 
in  Cape  Breton,  from  Newfoundland,  and  that  in  Lower  Great  Lakes - 
St.  Lawrence  region  from  Wisconsin. 

Coal. — Though  abundant,  coal  is  badly  located  at  the  extremes  of 
the  country — Nova  Scotia  in  the  east,  and  Alberta  and  Vancouver 
Island  in  the  west.  The  result  is  that  industrial  Ontario  and  Quebec 
import  most  of  their  coal. 

Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum. — Petroleum  is  produced  in  New 
Brunswick,  in  Southwestern  Ontario,  at  Turner  Valley,  Wainwright, 
and  Red  Coulee  in  Alberta,  and  at  Fort  Norman  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  Turner  Valley,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  Canadian 
petroleum,  more  than  doubled  its  production  in  1937.  Natural  gas 
unfortunately  has  not  been  conserved  until  recently,  large  quantities 
having  been  burned  in  Turner  Valley. 

Structural  Materials. — Clay  products  and  other  structural  material 
suffered  from  the  depression  in  the  building  trades  following  1929, 
but  have  recovered  considerably  since  1933. 

Tapping  Mineral  Resources. — Every  year  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Resources  sends  out  survey  and  exploratory 
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parties.  In  the  summer  of  1938,  41  parties  made  geological  investi- 
gations and  17  parties  mapped  the  more  promising  mining  areas  to 
assist  prospectors. 

(c)  The  Fisheries. — Canada  has  perhaps  the  largest  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world.  On  the  Atlantic,  there  are  over  5,000  miles  of 
fishing  coast,  and  an  area  including  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  of  200,000  square  miles.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  therfe  are 
over  7,000  miles  of  sheltered  coast.  In  addition,  Canada  has  inland, 
lakes  which  comprise  over  one-half  of  the  fresh  water  on  the  planet. 

The  quality  of  Canadian  fish  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  coldness 
and  purity  of  the  water.  Canada’s  list  of  food  fishes  include  nearly 
60  kinds,  among  which  are  the  salmon,  the  lobster,  the  cod,  the  her- 
ring, the  whitefish,  the  halibut,  the  haddock,  the  pickerel,  and  the 
trout. 

British  Columbia  leads  the  provinces,  with  her  salmon  fishing, 
while  lobstering  on  the  Atlantic  coast  comes  second.  In  1937,  the 
value  of  the  fish  marketed,  whether  fresh,  dried,  canned,  or  otherwise 
prepared,  was  valued  at  about  39  million  dollars. 

The  Canadian  people  are  not  great  consumers  of  fish,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  production  is  exported,  the  United  States  taking  one- 
half,  and  the  United  Kingdom  one-fourth. 

Dominion  Assistance. — The  Dominion  Department  of  Fisheries 
employes  a large  staff  to  enforce  the  fishery  laws,  and  a fleet  of  vessels 
to  prevent  poaching.  Legislation  deals  with  the  prevention  of  deple- 
tion, the  enforcement  of  close  seasons,  the  forbidding  of  pollution  and 
obstruction  of  waters,  and  the  regulation  of  nets,  gear,  and  of  fishing 
operations  generally.  Biological  research  is  carried  on  at  several 
stations.  Hatcheries  are  operated  by  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment also  assists  the  industry  by  broadcasting  radio  reports  of  weather 
probabilities,  bait  and  ice  supplies,  ice  conditions  and  market  prices. 
By  demonstrations,  and  by  advertising,  the  government  has  aided  in 
expanding  the  sale  of  Canadian  fish  products  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

(d)  The  Fur  Trade.- — The  fur  trade,  one  of  Canada’s  oldest  in- 
dustries, is  still  important.  In  the  season  of  1936-37,  nearly  17  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  furs  were  placed  on  the  market.  Sixty  per  cent 
was  the  value  of  the  pelts  taken  by  trappers,  and  forty  per  cent  the 
pelts  sold  from  fur  farms. 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  furs  were  silver  fox,  muskrat,  and 
mink.  The  leading  provinces  in  raw-fur  production  were  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  Alberta. 

Fur  Farming. — This  industry  began  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1894,  and  has  spread  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  1936,  there  were 
over  8,000  fur  farms  in  operation,  including  7,057  fox  farms,  912  mink 
farms,  and  173  others. 
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Export  Trade. — The  important  markets  for  Canadian  furs  are 
London  and  New  York.  Fur  auction  sales  are  held  at  Montreal,  Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton,  and  Vancouver. 

Government  Assistance. — Serious  depletion  in  the  number  of  fur- 
bearing animals  resulted  from  the  advance  of  agricultural  settlement, 
lumbering,  and  mining,  and  also  from  improved  methods  of  trapping. 
This  led  the  Dominion  government  to  co-operate  with  the  provincial 
governments  in  conserving  this  industry.  Laws  now  provide  for  close 
1 seasons,  the  licensing  of  trappers  and  traders,  the  collection  of  royal- 
• ties  on  pelts,  and  the  regulation  of  trapping  methods.  The  Dominion 
has  also  given  assistance  and  encouragement  to  fur-farming. 

(e)  Forests. — Forestry  ranks  third  among  Canada’s  primary 
industries,  being  surpassed  in  value  of  production  only  by  agriculture 
and  mining.  Over  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  Canada  is  covered 
with  forests.  A small  part  of  this  constitutes  the  woodlots  on  occupied 
farms.  A considerable  section  of  the  forests  will  eventually  be 
cleared,  and  the  land  used  for  farming,  but  over  a million  square  miles 
are  essentially  forest  land.  Rather  more  than  a third  of  it  is  not 
commercially  productive,  but  the  forests  are  valuable  because  of  their 
influence  on  water  control,  climate  conditions, and  game  conservation, 
because  of  their  attraction  for  tourists,  and  their  use  as  a source  of 
wood  for  local  use.  There  remains  about  770,000  square  miles  which 
are  accessible  and  productive. 

The  “softwood”  or  coniferous  trees,  such  as  Douglas  fir,  Sitka 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  red  cedar,  make  up  about  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
standing  timber. 

The  eastern  provinces  contain  about  56  per  cent  of  the  standing 
timber,  the  prairie  provinces  about  15  per  cent,  and  British  Columbia 
about  29  per  cent. 

Forest  Administration. — The  Dominion  controls  the  forests  of  the 
National  Parks,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories,  the  Indian 
Reserves,  and  the  Dominion  Forest  Experiment  Stations.  Except 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  lands  are  Crown 
lands.  The  general  policy  has  been  to  dispose  of  the  timber  by 
licenses  to  cut,  rather  than  to  sell  timber-land  outright. 

Fire  Protection. — Except  on  the  Dominion  forest  lands,  the  fire 
protection  is  the  concern  of  the  province.  In  recent  years  aircraft 
has  been  used  for  detection  and  suppression  of  fires  which  have 
broken  out.  Laws  control  burning  of  brush,  and  restrict  the  setting 
of  fires. 

Scientific  Forestry.— -Reforestation  on  a very  small  scale — about 
35  square  miles  a year — is  being  carried  out.  The  Forest  Experi- 
mental stations  conduct  research  in  fire-hazard,  and  also'  in  silvi- 
cultural work.  Forest  Products  Laboratories  assist  the  industries 
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which  use  wood.  From  the  Dominion  nurseries  in  Saskatchewan,  as 
many  as  7,000,000  trees  are  distributed  annually  to  prairie  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  planting  woodlots  and  windbreaks. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  facing  the  forest  services  and 
timber-owners  is  what  to  do  about  the  forest  areas  which  have  been 
cut  or  burned. 

Industries  depending  on  the  Forests. — The  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry has  developed  during  this  century,  and  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  water  power  adjacent  to  extensive  sources  of  pulpwood,  as  along 
the  falls  on  the  Saguenay  River  in  Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  the  spruce 
forests.  It  ranks  first  among  Canadian  industries  in  capital,  employ- 
ment, wage  and  salary  distribution,  and  net  production.  Forejst 
products  are  utilized  also  in  the  lumber  industry,  which  turns  out 
sawn  boards,  shingles,  and  laths.  “The  forests  not  only  provide  the 
raw  material  for  the  sawmills,  pulp-mills,  wood  distillation,  charcoal, 
excelsior,  and  other  plants,  but  also  logs,  pulpwood  and  bolts  for 
export  in  the  unmanufactured  state,  and  fuel  poles,  railway  ties,  post 
and  fence  rails,  mining  timber,  piling,  and  other  primary  products 
which  are  finished  in  the  woods  ready  for  use  or  exportation”. 

(f)  Water  Power. — Canada’s  water  power  is  one  of  her  leading 
natural  resources,  and  is  of  great  value  in  her  commercial,  industrial, 
and  domestic  life.  Water  power  serves  every  large  industrial  area 
of  Canada.  It  makes  up  to  industrial  Quebec  and  Ontario  for  the 
lack  of  coal.  It  has  made  possible  the  development  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  and  the  development  of  mining  in  remote  areas  like 
Great  Bear  Lake.  The  Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  Ontario  is  a 
co-operative,  municipally-owned  enterprise  which  brings  electric  light 
and  power  to  760  municipalities.  Over  98  per  cent  of  all  electricity 
generated  for  sale  in  Canada  is  produced  by  water  power,  This 
development,  great  as  it  is,  represents  less  than  a fifth  of  Canada’s 
available  water  power.  However,  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
will  result  in  many  of  the  rapids  of  the  north  remaining  unexploited 
for  a long  period  because  of  distance  from  markets. 

2.  TRANSPORTATION 

The  geographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  Canada  make  a 
large  and  expensive  transportation  system  inevitable.  The  eleven 
million  Canadians  are  located  in  a strip  3,500  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Her  staple  export  wheat  is  grown  far  from  the  coast.  Her  magnifi- 
cent water-route  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  is  frozen 
up  several  months  of  the  year.  Valuable  mining  areas  are  being 
developed  in  the  far  north.  To  meet  the  needs  of  varying  interests 
and  areas,  Canada  has  developed,  in  rather  haphazard  fashion,  her 
transportation  services,  by  rail,  water,  road,  and  air.  In  1936,  the 
Dominion  government  established  the  Department  of  Transport, 
unifying  the  control  of  railways,  canals,  harbors,  marine  and  shipping, 
civil  aviation,  and  radio. 
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(a)  Railways. — In  1900,  Canada  had  one  transcontinental  rail- 
way, the  privately-owned  Canadian  Pacific,  completed  in  1885.  In  the 
boom  years  between  1900  and  the  War,  immigrants  poured  into  the 
West,  and  national  optimism  soared-  By  1915,  Canada  found  herself 
with  three  transcontinental  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  War  caused  immigra- 
tion to  fall  off,  and  the  anticipated  profitable  traffic  did  not  develop. 
Meanwhile  the  interest  on  the  bonds  had  to  be  met.  As  the  two  new 
lines  faced  bankruptcy,  the  Canadian  government  took  them  over. 
By  1923,  the  government  had  consolidated  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  the  Government  Rail- 
ways, into  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 

Canada  has  today  42,727  miles  of  railroad,  ninety  per  cent  of 
which  is  comprised  by  the  Canadian  National  with  21,793  miles  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  16,719  miles.  Canada’s  railway  mileage  to 
twice  that  of  the  United  States,  but  Canadian  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  American  lines. 

The  Railway  Problems. — (i)  The  period  between  the  close  of  the 
War  and  the  Depression  saw  the  two  great  railway  systems  engaged 
in  intense  rivalry,  marked  by  extravagant  expansion  in  the  construc- 
tion of  branch  lines  and  luxurious  hotels. 

(ii)  After  1930,  there  was  a great  decrease  in  railway  income, 
due  to  competition  from  motor  vehicles  and  decreased  business  follow- 
ing the  depression.  Freight  traffic  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1933, 
but  passenger  traffic  has  steadily  declined;  in  1920,  51  million  pas- 
sengers were  carried;  in  1937,  only  22  million.  Even  the  C.P.R.  was 
unable  to  pay  dividends  to  its  shareholders  from  1932  to  1937. 

(iii)  The  Canadian  National  Railway  is  a tremendous  financial 
burden  on  the  Canadian  taxpayer.  In  the  first  place,  the  government 
had  taken  over  two  bankrupt  transcontinental  lines,  which  had  been 
built  to  compete  with  each  other.  The  government  had  guaranteed 
the  interest  on  nearly  one  billion  dollars’  worth  of  railway  securities 
held  by  the  public.  This  has  meant  a deficit  every  year  since  1923, 
except  in  1926  and  1928.  In  the- prosperous  years  1923-31.  the  annual 
deficit  averaged  over  20  million  dollars;  from  1931-36,  about  54 
million  dollars. 

(iv)  More  than  half  of  the  Canadian  National  debt  has  been 
incurred  on  railway  account — in  grants,  subsidies,  purchase  of  all 
government-owned  railways,  and  accumulated  deficits. 

(v)  In  1932,  a Royal  Commission  headed  by  Judge  Lyman  P. 
Duff  investigated  the  transportation  problem,  and  recommended  that 
the  C.P.R.  and  the  C.N.R.  should  not  be  amalgamated,  but  that  they 
should  co-operate  to  avoid  extravagance  and  duplication  of  services. 

(vi)  The  President  of  the  C.P.R.  is  a strong  advocate  of  amalga- 
mation, but  is  opposed  by  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King,  the  Con- 
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servative  leader,  Honorable  R.  J.  Manion,  and  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, Honorable  C.  D.  Howe. 

(b)  Water  Transportation. — The  Department  of  Transport  sup- 
ervises the  registration  of  Canadian  ships,  aids  to  navigation  such  as 
beacons,  buoys  and  lighthouses,  harbor  facilities  as  docks,  wharves, 
and  grain  elevators,  canals,  and  river  channels.  Some  $300,000,000 
is  invested  in  canals,  mostly  in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system. 
More  traffic  passes  through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  than  through 
the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  together.  The  proposed  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  Deep 
Waterway  has  been  shelved  for  a time  because  the  American  Senate 
failed  to  ratify  it.  The  Panama  Canal  makes  possible  the  shipping 
of  wheat  from  British  Columbia  ports  to  Europe,  and  this  naturally 
has  an  effect  upon  the  transcontinental  railway  rates. 

For  a number  of  years  after  the  War,  the  Dominion  government 
operated  a merchant  marine,  but  in  1937  this  service  was  discon- 
tinued. There  is  still  maintained  a fleet  of  eleven  vessels,  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

(c)  Transportation  by  Highway. 

The  increase  of  motor  traffic  has  necessitated  a great  expenditure 
in  the  paving  and  gravelling  of  highways,  which  are  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  provinces  and  municipalities.  The  Dominion  government 
granted  $20,000,000  to  the  provinces  to  assist  in  highway  construction, 
and  to  furnish  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  motor  cars,  buses,  and 
trucks  cut  deeply  into  the  revenue  of  the  railways.  For  short-haul 
freighting,  trucking  is  an  inexpensive,  rapid,  flexible  means  of  trans- 
portation. It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Transport  Department  to  so 
co-ordinate  these  two  competing  systems  of  rail  and  road,  that  each 
in  its  own  field  shall  contribute  to  public  service  and  convenience. 
Improved  highways  are  essential  also  to  attract  tourist  traffic  from 
the  United  States,  which  is  one  of  Canada’s  substantial  sources  of 
income. 

(d)  Civil  Aviation. 

Air  transportation  of  mail,  passenger,  and  freight  is  developing 
rapidly.  Without  the  airplane,  mining  activity  in  the  far  north  would 
have  been  impossible.  Machinery  and  supplies  are  flown  in,  and  tons 
of  ore  concentrates  are  flown  out.  This  commercial  service  meets 
with  no  competition,  and  has  developed  without  government  subsidies. 

In  the  settled  parts  of  Canada,  aircraft  is  becoming  a competitor 
of  the  railway.  The  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  is  now  in  operation. 
The  “airway”  when  completed  will  consist  of  a chain  of  airports  from 
thirty,  to  fifty  miles  apart  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  with  feeder 
lines  north  and  south  from  large  cities  on  the  main  airway.  Weather 
and  radio  service  is  an  essential  feature. 
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Trans-Atlantic  air-mail,  passenger,  and  express  service  is  being 
worked  out  by  co-operation  between  Britain,  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  August  of  1939,  the 
Imperial  Airways  and  Pan-American  Airways  established  a regular 
semi-weekly  mail  service  across  the  North  Atlantic. 

3.  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PRIMARY 
AND  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 

(a)  Marketing. 

The  Canadian  producer  of  both  natural  and  manufactured  goods 
has  been  faced  by  falling  prices,  and  by  the  closing  of  foreign  markets 
as  a result  of  high  tariffs  and  the  attempts  of  many  countries  to  make 
themselves  self-sufficient.  The  Prairie  farmers  organized  themselves 
through  the  Wheat  Pools  for  the  marketing  of  their  principal  product. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  a branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  which  is  concerned  with  export 
markets  for  Canadian  products.  It  maintains  a number  of  Trade 
Commissioners  who  are  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  They 
link  up  Canadian  exporters  with  British  and  foreign  importers,  and 
study  and  report  upon  commercial  opportunities  in  the  territory  where 
they  are  located. 

Experiments  in  government  control  of  marketing  have  met  with 
serious  obstacles.  The  British  Columbia  Produce  Marketing  Act  to 
regulate  the  marketing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  ultra  vires,  since  “trade  and  commerce”  are  the 
concern  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Bennett  established  a Wheat  Board 
to  fix  prices  to  the  producer,  and  to  market  the  entire  wheat  crop. 
Then,  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  provinces,  he  enacted 
the  Natural  Products  Marketing  Act.  Mr.  King  abolished  the  Wheat 
Board,  but  replaced  it  by  one  with  less  extensive  powers.  The  govern- 
ment assured  the  Canadian  farmer  eighty  cents  a bushel  for  his  1938 
wheat  crop,  and  as  the  market  price  turned  out  to  be  only  sixty  cents, 
the  Canadian  taxpayer  had  to.  subsidize  the  farmer  to  the  extent  of 
forty-eight  million  dollars.  The  price  for  the  1939  crop  is  “pegged” 
at  seventy  cents.  Mr.  Bennett’s  Marketing  Act  was  declared  ultra 
vires  by  the  Privy  Council,  even  though  the  provincial  governments 
were  unanimous  in  its  support. 

(b)  Agricultural  Rehabilitation. 

Severe  conditions  of  drought  and  soil-drifting  were  almost  con- 
tinous  for  the  years  from  1929  to  1938  in  southwestern  Manitoba  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  The  serious  plight 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  national  economic  loss  led  to  the  Prairie  Farm 
Rehabilitation  Act  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1935.  The 
attempt  has  been  to  assist  the  farmers  to  solve  their  own  problems, 
rather  than  to  give  them  temporary  relief, 


Introduction  of  Improved  Farming  Practices. — The  program  is 
being  carried  on  through  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  and  on  sub- 
stations, in  co-operation  with  the  farmers  in  their  agricultural  im- 
provement associations.  The  necessity  of  conserving  part  of  one 
year’s  moisture  for  the  next  year’s  crop  by  summer  fallowing  has 
meant  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cultivated  land  has  been 
exposed  to  the  high  winds.  The  most  effective  method  now  being 
employed  to  check  this  soil-drifting  is  strip  farming,  by  which  fields 
are  divided  into  alternate  strips  of  crop  and  summer-fallow.  Other 
methods  include  shallow  cultivation  of  the  fallow  land,  and  “trash” 
cover.  Regrassing  projects  are  necessary  where  soil-drifting  cannot 
be  checked. 

Tree  Planting. — -Before  1935,  this  work  was  confined  to  providing 
shelter  belts  for  farmsteads.  It  is  now  extended  to  protect  gardens  and 
crops  against  the  winds.  Some  three  million  tree  seedlings  have  been 
furnished  for'  rehabilitation  purposes  by  the  Dominion  nurseries  at 
Indian  Head  and  Sutherland,  Saskatchewan.  TJie^results^  ^prevent- 
ing soil-driftingLand^xoriservirig  soil  moisture  will  not  be  known  for 
a number  of  years^ 

Surface  Water  Development. — The  purpose  is  to  store  the  spring 
run-off  water  for  domestic,  stock-watering,  and  irrigation  purposes  in 
dugouts,  dams,  and  irrigation  works.  In  the  small  projects  on  private 
farms,  the  farmers  receive  free  engineering  assistance,  and  some 
financial  aid.  Large  projects  are  undertaken  to  serve  incorporated 
rural  municipalities  or  irrigation  districts. 

Land  Utilization  and  Land  Settlement. — In  the  past,  many  areas 
suitable  only  for  grass,  were  cultivated.  Much  of  this  land  has  been 
abandoned,  but  considerable  is  still  being  farmed  with  little  prospect 
of  profitable  production.  As  a result  of  recent  soil  surveys,  community 
pastures  are  now  being  established  on  some  of  this  sub-marginal  land. 
In  a small  number  of  cases,  settlers  have  been  moved  from  poor  to 
better  class  land. 

(c)  Unemployment. 

Canada  reached  the  lowest  point  in  employment  in  1933,  when 
over  one-quarter  of  the  wage-earners  were  unemployed.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  gradual  recovery,  especially  in  the  industries. 
The  drought  conditions  particularly  in  Saskatchewan  have  necessitated 
relief  on  a large  scale.  The  government  registered  in  August  1938  a 
Dominion  total  of  over  758,000  on  relief,  of  whom  471,000  were  on 
urban  aid,  and  287,000  on  agricultural  aid. 

The  Dominion  continues  the  policy  of  assisting  the  provinces  in 
caring  for  necessitous  persons  by  a monthly  grant-in-aid.  In  addition, 
the  Dominion  contributes  on  a fifty-fifty  basis  to  relief  works,  con- 
sisting of  Trans-Canada  Highway  and  provincial  highway  works,  and 
provincial  and,  in  some  provinces,  municipal  projects.  For  several 
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years,  the  two  governments  co-operated  in  placing  unemployed  persons 
on  farms,  the  former  receiving  five  dollars,  and  the  individual  placed 
on  the  farm,  seven  and  a half  dollars  per  month.  In  the  drought  areas 
on  the  prairies,  the  Dominion  has  had  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  relief 
outside  the  towns  and  cities.  Assistance  was  also  given  in  placing 
over  five  thousand  families  on  the  land  in  the  prairies  and  Quebec, 
between  1932  and  1938. 

Youth  Training. — In  1937,  Parliament  voted  $1,000,000  to  launch 
a project  for  training  unemployed  youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30 
to  meet  the  demands  being  made  by  the  industries  for  skilled  workers. 
The  provincies  contributed  on  an  equal  basis.  The  program  include : 
(a)  training  projects  of  an  occupational  nature;  (b)  industrial  learner- 
ship  courses ; (c)  conservation  of  natural  resources ; (d)  physical 
training  to  assist  in  maintaing  health  and  morale.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jects are  forestry  .work,  training  in  hard  rock  and  placer  mining, 
industrial  apprenticeship  and  learnership,  practical  and  technical 
agricultural  training,  women’s  courses  in  househodcL^orks,  handicraft, 
and  specialized  services,  and  various  forms  of  urban  occupational 
training.  Provision  is  made  for  vocational  guidance,  recreation,  and 
instruction  in  physical  training.  This  Youth  Training  program  is  in 
an  experimental  stage,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  pressing  need 
for  it.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  year’s  efforts,  the  govern- 
ment has  increased  the  grant  to  $1,750,000  for  1938-1939. 

(d)  Minimum  Wage 

All  the  provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island  have  legislation 
establishing  minimum  wage  rates  for  female  employees  in  certain 
industries  and  occupations.  In  all  these  provinces  except  Nova  Scotia,  t 
the  legislation  has  been  extended  to  male  workers.  Hours  of  labor  are 
regulated  in  some  provinces  by  the  minimum  wage  boards,  but  in 
others  only  by  the  factory  acts. 

In  Alberta,  the  male  Minimum  Wage  Act  covers  all  workers  with 
the  following  exceptions  : those  engaged  in  farm  work  and  domestic 
service,  those  working  under  schedules  under  the  Industrial  Standards 
Act,  casual,  seasonal  or  temporary  workers,  and  those  engaged  in  rural 
districts,  except  wood-workers,  etc.  The  general  order  establishes 
a minimum  rate  of  33%  cents  per  hour  for  full-time  employees  over 
21  years,  with  at  least  one  year’s  experience,  and  28  to  30  cents  for 
such  employees  with  less  than  one  year’s  experience ; for  full-time 
employees  under  21  years,  the  minimum  rates  are  from  20  cents  for 
beginners  to  33%  cents  after  three  years’  experience. 

In  Alberta  under  the  Industrial  Standards  Act,  schedules  became 
effective  in  1937  as  follows ; throughout  the  province  for  the  brewing 
industry;  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  the  adjacent  districts,  for  bakers  ; 
at  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  adjoining  districts,  for  two  building  trades; 
creosote  workers  at  Calgary,  and  taxi  drivers  in  Edmonton. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Bennett  had  the  Dominion  Parliament  pass  an  act 
setting  a 48-hour  week  for  certain  industries,  but  the  Privy  Council 
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declared  that  such  matters  as  minimum  wages,  a weekly  day  of  rest, 
and  limitation  of  hours  in  industry,  are  under  provincial  jurisdiction. 

(e)  Standard  of  Living. 

The  average  living  standard  in  Canada  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  European  countries,  and  is  surpassed  only  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  a survey  made  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Un- 
fortunately, wealth  is  very  unevenly  distributed  in  Canada.  There  is 
a dangerously  low  standard  not  only  among  the  unemployed  and  in  the 
drought  areas  of  the  Prairies,  but  also  among  many  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  workers  not  on  relief. 

The  following  facts  regarding  living  conditions  are  gathered 
largely  form  Scott’s  “Canada  Today.” 

Ownership  of  Homes. — According  to  the  1931  census,  less  than 
half  of  the  urban  householders  owned  their  homes.  In  the  country, 
four-fifths  of  the  farmers  owned  their  farms,  but  since  1931  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  rented  farms,  heavily  mortgaged  farms,  and 
in  the  concentration  of  ownership  (in  1936,  5 per  cent  of  the  farmers 
owned  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  land.) 

Average  Earnings. — In  1930,  the  average  city  family  earned  from 
$1200  to  $1600  a year. 

Distribution  of  Income. — According  to  the  last  census,  11,000 
Canadians  received  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over.  One-fifth  of  the 
earners  received  almost  half  the  total  earnings.  Of  four  million  bank 
depositors,  over  92  per  cent  have  accounts  averaging  about  $100. 
An  insurance  company  in  1937  calculated  that  of  100  Canadian  men 
starting  life  at  25,  by  the  age  of  65,  “36  have  died,  1 is  wealthy,  4 are 
well-to-do,  5 live  on  earnings,  54  are  no  longer  self-supporting.” 

Disclosures  of  the  Price  Spreads  Commission. — The  Stevens  Price 
Spreads  Commission  investigated  economic  conditions,  and  found 
shockingly  low  living  standards  among  many  of  the  Canadian  workers. 
Sweat  shop  conditions  existed,  especially  in  the  clothing  industry. 
Men  and  women  were  working  for  ten  cents  an  hour.  Over  a million 
Canadians  were  on  relief,  and  in  1936,  in  Montreal  a family  of  five 
received  a relief  allowance  of  $42.23  a month. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Stevens  Report,  conditions  have  been 
improved  somewhat  through  provincial  regulation  of  hours  and  wages. 

(f)  Social  Security. 

The  profit  system  under  which  we  live  does  not  provide  every 
individual  with  the  goods  and  services  which  are  necessary  for  his 
health  and  happiness.  A factory  closes  down  and  scores  of  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  Thousands  of  young  people  who  graduated 
from  High  School  six  or  seven  years  ago  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  any  respectable  way  of  making  a living.  A workman  is  laid  off 
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for  months  because  of  accident  or  sickness.  Wages  in  many  cases  are 
too  low  to  enable  the  bread-winner  to  provide  needed  surgical  or 
dental  care  for  his  dependents.  The  father  dies  and  leaves  the  mother 
with  small  children  and  no  means  of  support.  A worker  who  is  retired 
at  sixty-five  has  been  unable  to  save  enough  to  provide  for  his  old  age. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  the  individual  is  not  responsible  for  his 
unfortunate  condition.  Society  today  has  a growing  conviction  that 
it  must  provide  for  those  who  under  our  present  economic  set-up  are 
in  distress.  Social  legislation  deals  with  such  problems  through  un- 
employment insurance,  old  age  pensions,  health  insurance,  minimum 
wage  acts  and  other  measures. 

In  Canada,  social  legislation  is  not  as  advanced  as  in  most 
European  countries,  where  the  worker,  though  earning  a lower  wage, 
enjoys,  a much  greater  degree  of  social  security,  under  national  pro- 
vision of  health  and  unemployment  insurance,  and  old  age  pensions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  provinces  have  Minimum 
Wage  legislation,  with  some  regulation  of  hours.  Eight  of  tKe 
provinces  have  Workmen’s  Compensation  -Arts,  which  provide  for 
those  who  haveTeen  injured  or  have  suffered  occupational  diseases 
as  a result  of  tfheir  work.  About  130,000  claims  are  met  yearly  under 
this  Act.  Some  of  the  provinces  have  lyintherA  Allowance;^  providing 
for  widows  and  those  otherwise  left  destitute,  and  their  dependent 
children.  Old  Age  Pensions  are  administered  by  the  provinces, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  being  contributed  by  the  Dominion. 
This  Act  has  been  extended  to  include  pensions  for  blind  persons. 

Thus  far,  the  Canadian  constitution  has  been  interpreted  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  social  legislation  on  the  provinces.  It  is  general- 
ly felt,  however,  that  the  Dominion  should  control  and  finance  these 
services.  This  would  secure  uniformity  and  also  adequate  protection 
for  the  workers  from  coast  to  coast. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1935  Mr.  Bennett  secured  the 
passage  of  a number  of  acts  to  greatly  increase  the  social  security  of 
Canadian  workers.  These  acts  included  Unemployment  Insurance 
with  provisions  for  Health  Insurance,  Limitation  of  Hours  of  Work, 
Minimum  Wages,  and  Provision  for  weekly  day  of  rest  in  industry. 
Unfortunately,  the  Privy  Council  declared  all  such  acts  ultra  vires. 
Until  the  B.N.A.  Act  is  amended,  the  Privy  Council  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  provision  by  the  Canadian  Government  of  adequate  social 
security  for  its  workers. 

TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 

potential  agricultural  land  railway  amalgamation 

Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Trade  Commissioners 

soil-mining  Youth  Training  Program 

reforestation  Social  security 
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CHAPTER  XXV— FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  DEFENCE 

“The  problem  of  Canada’s  external  relations,  especially  since  the 
Great  War,  has  been  at  bottom  that  of  reconciling  the  geographical 
fact  that  Canada  is  situated  on  the  North  American  continent,  the 
historical  fact  of  association  with  the  British  Empire,  and  the  psycho- 
logical fact  of  a growing  national  consciousness.” — MacKay  and 
Rogers. 

1.  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  CANADIAN  POLICIES. 

At  the  time  of  Confederation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Dominion 
should  look  after  her  land  defence,  and  that  the  Imperial  government 
should  be  responsible  for  her  naval  defence.  Participation  in  Empire 
wars,  however,  was  another  matter.  Sir  John  Macdonald  refused  to 
aid  Britain  when  an  expedition  was  sent  to  relieve  General  Gordon  at 
Khartoum,  and  stated  that  “reciprocal  aid  to  be  given  by  the  colonies 
to  England  should  be  a matter  of  treaty  deliberately  entered  into  and 
settled  on  a permanent  basis.” 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  who  became  Prime  Minister  in  1896  establish- 
ed the  policy  of  “no  commitments  in  advance.”  “I  am  prepared,”  he 
said,  “to  look  upon  each  case  as  it  arises,  upon  its  merits.”  He  dis- 
tinguished between  a minor  war  and  a “life  and  death  struggle,”  and 
claimed  that  Canada  had  moral  obligation  to  assist  England  only  in 
the  latter.  He  sent  contingents  to  the  South  African  War,  and  ap- 
proved of  Canadas’  participation  in  the  World  War.  In  the  matter  of 
naval  defence,  Laurier  refused  to  make  a contribution  to  the  British 
navy,  but  agreed  that  Canada  would  take  over  her  own  naval  defence 
Canada,  therefore  established  a naval  station  on  each  coast. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  wartime  Prime  Minister,  believed  in 
Imperial  Partnership — that  the  Dominions  should  co-operate  with 
Britain  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a whole,  and  that  the  Domin- 
ions should  have  a voice  in  determining  British  foreign  policy.  During 
the  War,  this  co-operation  was  carried  out  through  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  which  included  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions.  The  influence  of  Canada  on  British  foreign  policy  was 
shown  in  1921  when  through  Canadian  influence  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  was  not  renewed,  because  Canada  feared  it  might  at  some 
time  affect  her  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  the  Post-war 
years,  however,  the  partnership  idea  languished,  for  as  the  Dominions 
were  no  longer  bound  by  a common  purpose,  they  did  not  maintain 
continuous  consultation. 

In  the  first  two  administrations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  it  was 
established  that  Canada  would  co-operate  in  Imperial  foreign  affairs, 
only  in  matters  which  were  the  definite  concern  of  Canada.  In  1922, 
Britain  became  involved  with  Turkey  at  Chanaq,  in  the  international- 
ized zone  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  asked  Canada  for  military  co- 
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operation.  Mr.  King  refused  to  act  without  consulting  parliament. 
Fortunately  the  crisis  was  soon  over,  but  the  incident  had  shown 
that  consultative  co-operation  was  not  workable  when  an  immediate 
decision  had  to  be  made.  Canada  took  no  part  in  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  arranged  shortly  after  between  Britain  and  Turkey,  nor  in 
1925  in  the  Locarno  Conference  which  concerned  “matters  confined 
entirely  to  Europe.” 

Under  Mr.  Bennett’s  Conservative  regime  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial change  of  policy.  Canadas’  autonomy  in  internal  affairs  was 
insisted  upon,  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  Westminister,  but  in 
matters  of  Imperial  foreign  policy  or  defence,  Canada  was  silent. 

The  present  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  King’s  government  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  principles,  quoted  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Escott  Reid,  in  Scotts’  “Canada  Today” : 

“The  guiding  principle  in  the  formulation  of  Canada’s  foreign 
policy  should  be  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  Canada  as  a nation. 

“Canada’s  foreign  policy  is,  in  the  main,  not  a matter  of  Canada’s 
relations  to  the  League,  but  of  Canada’s  relations  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

“Canada  should,  as  a general  rule,  occupy  a back  seat  at  Geneva 
or  elsewhere  when  European  or  Asiatic  problems  are  being  discussed. 

“Canada  is  under  no  obligation  to  participate  in  the  military 
sanctions  of  the  League  or  in  the  defence  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

“Canada  is  under  no  obligation  to  participate  in  the  economic 
sanctions  of  the  League. 

“Before  the  Canadian  government  agrees  in  future  to  participate 
in  military  or  economic  sanctions  or  in  war,  the  approval  of  the 
parliament  or  people  of  Canada  will  be  secured. 

“Canada  is  willing  to  participate  in  international  inquires  into 
international  economic  grievances.” 

2.  THE  THREE  PRESENT  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Canada’s  policy  in  external  relations  has  been  determined  by 
several  principles,  wh-fcE-are  enumerated  in  ‘^Canada  Looks  Abroad.” 

(a)  Canada  must  mantain  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  her  own  political  security,  and  also  because  the 
the  United  States  is  Canada’s  best  customer. 

(b)  The  great  majority  of  Canadians  support  the  principle  of 
Canada’s  continued  membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  which  confers  advantages  of  trade  and  defence.  The  terms 
of  membership  have  been  indicated  in  the  previous  historical  summary. 
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(c)  All  parties  accept  Canada’s  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  the  Canadian  government,  however,  has  declared  to  be 
a means  of  promoting  peace  by  pacific  means,  rather  than  of  pre- 
venting or  stopping  wars  by  force. 

(d)  Canada  must  remain  a white  man’s  country,  and  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  States  in  excluding  Oriental  immigrants,  although 
Indians  are  British  subjects. 

(e)  Canada  assumes  full  responsibility  for  her  local  defence,  but 
reserves  “freedom  of  action  for  defence  of  other  interests.”  Her  geo- 
graphical situation  and  her  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
have  in  the  past  kept  her  armament  bill  very  low.  However  the 
disturbing  international  situation  has  led  to  an  expansion  in  defence 
forces. 

(f)  Finally,  Canada’s  commercial  policy  is  determined  by  the 
need  for  foreign  markets,  and  by  the  necessity  of  a compromise  be- 
tween the  demand  for  protection  by  those  who  produce  for  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  the  demand  for  free  trade  by  those  who  produce 
for  export. 

It  is  objected  that  Canada’s  policy  is  a selfish  one,  that  it  takes 
advantage  of  her  position  as  a North  American  state,  a member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  a member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
assumes  no  responsibilities.  But  both  political  parties  have  to  consider 
the  conflicting  interests  and  Royalties  in  Canada — between  French  and 
English,  between  . Protestant- -and- Catho-ltc,  between  agriculturist  and 
industrialist,  between  eastern  and  central  Canada,  between  central  and 
western  Canada.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  political  leaders 
seek  to  avoid  issues  which  may  endanger  national  unity. 

Alternative  Policies. 

There  are  in  Canada  certain  fairly  well-defined  schools  of  thought 
which  advocate  alternatives  to  Canada’s  traditional  policy.  These 
centre  around  the  possible  policies  of  1.  isolation,  or  non-intervention 
in  foreign  wars ; 2.  imperialism,  or  a British  front  policy ; 3 collective 
security.  In  many  respects  these  policies  overlap.  The  differences 
yarrow  down  particularly  to  the  nature  of  Canada’s  responsibility  in 
foreign  conflicts. 

N on-Intervention. 

The  non-interventionists  (or  isolationists)  are  opposed  to 
Canada’s  participation  in  overseas  wars,  whether  for  the  Empire  or 
for  the  League.  They  contend  that  a country’s  foreign  policy  should 
be  determined  by  its  national  interest,  and  not  by  sentiment  or  idealism. 
Canada’s  geographical  position  makes  her  comparatively  secure.  She 
has  no  moral  responsibility,  they  claim,  to1  aid  Britain  in  any  wars  in 
which  her  imperialistic  policy  may  involve  her.  As  a small  power, 
Canada  cannot  “set  herself  up  as  the  moral  or  the  material  policeman 
of  Europe  or  other  continents.” 
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Implications  of  an  Isolationist  Position. — How  would  the  adoption 
of  a policy  of  isolation  affect  Canada’s  foreign  relations  ? 

(a)  Membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. — The  terms  of 
Canada’s  membership  would  have  to  be  revised.  While  she  would  co- 
operate in  international  peace  movements,  she  would  not  participate 
in  the  application  of  force,  either  economic  or  military,  to  preserve 
peace. 

(b)  Membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth. — It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  Laurier  policy  of  “no  commitments 
in  advance”  will  not  keep  Canada  out  of  major  British  wars. 

(c)  Neutrality. — It  is  conceded  that  Canada  does  not  now  pos- 
sess the  legal  right  to  be  a neutral  in  a British  war.  If  an  isolationist 
policy  is  adopted,  Canada  must  establish  in  advance,  and  anounce  to 
the  world  her  intention  of  endeavoring  to  play  the  role  of  a neutral. 
This  decision  would  undoubtedly  affect  Commonwealth  relations  re- 
garding preferential  tariffs,  use  of  British  diplomatic  services,  and 
protection  of  Canadians  abroad.  Again,  in  such  case  she  would  have 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a neutral,  closing  her  ports  alike  to  the  ships  of 
Britain  and  her  enemies.  She  would  have  to  prevent  recruiting  of 
soldiers,  or  making  loans  or  sales  of  military  supplies.  Moreover,  it 
is  doubtful  if  neutrality  would  be  more  effective  in  keeping  Canada 
out  of  a major  war,  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  War.  Canada’s  economic  interests  are  so  bound  up  with  over- 
seas trade  that  the  desire  for  profit  as  well  as  emotional  loyalty  would 
cause  a great  many  Canadians  to  oppose  such  neutrality. 

(d)  Defence. — An  isolationist  policy  would  mean  “a  considerable 
increase  in  expenditure  on  coastal  armaments  and  less  attention  to 
infantry  and  mounted  troops.”  Regarding  her  trade  on  the  high  seas, 
Canada’s  position  would  be  that  of  any  other  neutral,  but  since  her 
supplies  would  be  vital  to  Britain,  it  is  probable  they  would  receive 
as  much  protection  as  Britain  could  afford. 

(e)  Relations  with  the  United  States. — Isolation  would  mean  the 
necessity  of  greater  co-operation  with  the  United  States  in  reciprocal 
defence.  That  this  would  lead  to  absorption  of  Canada  by  the  United 
States  is  unlikely  for  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  on  either  side  for 
such  a union. 

(f)  Isolation  and  Canadian  Unity. — There  would  be  danger  of 
disruption  in  Canada  if  the  government  under  such  an  isolationist 
policy  refused  to  aid  Britain  in  a “life  and  death”  struggle.  At  present, 
at  least,  many  English-speaking  Canadians  would  be  likely  to  put 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  before  loyalty  to  Canada,  and  would  consider 
neutrality  a cowardly  desertion  of  British  peoples  and  British  ideals. 

A British  Front  Policy. 

The  Imperialist  or  “British  front”  school  assumes  that  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  a united  family  of  nations  for  purposes 
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of  defense.  This  view  appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  many  Canadians  of 
British  orgin.  The  sentiment  was  strong  enough  in  1914  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  Canadians.  Many  of  its  advocates 
feel  that  the  policy  of  Commonwealth  solidarity  is  a guarantee  of 
peace,  and  that  it  is  a contribution  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  Others 
stress  its  defensive  value  in  increasing  the  protection  of  both  Canadian 
coasts,  and  also  of  sea-borne  Canadian  trade.  The  economic  situation 
is  that  the  British  front  policy  would  insure  our  preferential  British 
markets,  although  in  any  case  Britain  needs  our  commodities,  and 
since  over  half  our  exports  go  to  non-British  countries,  there  is  doubt- 
ful value  in  pushing  preference  too  far.  The  prestige  of  both  Canada 
and  Britain  is  increased  by  the  solidarity  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
British  connection,  too,  is  felt  by  many  to  be  essential  for  preserving 
Canadian  unity,  and  for  preventing  cultural  and  perhaps  political 
absorption  of  Canada  by  the  United  States. 

What  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  relationship? 
It  might  be  an  entente,  with  indefinite  moral  commitments  for  support. 
It  might  be  an  alliance  with  certain  fixed  and  limited  obligations.  It 
might  be  a partnership  with  consultation  concerning  policy  and  co- 
operation, but  this  involves  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  Dominions,  and  of  accepting  the  necessary 
leadership  of  Britain.  Whether  united  in  an  entente,  or  alliance,  or 
a partnership,  the  British  front  policy  would  demand  that  the  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  stand  or  fall  together  in  an  emergency.  This 
would  necessitate  for  Canada  an  increase  in  the  present  co-operation 
for  defence,  and  also  in  Canada’s  preparedness  to  assist  at  short  notice, 
Canadian  assistance  might  involve  largely  contributions  of  war  sup- 
plies and  foodstuffs.  In  any  case,  collective  imperial  defence  would 
call  for  definite  planning,  military  and  economic.  “There  are  shades 
of  opinion  within  this  imperialist  camp,  however,  and  many  who 
formerly  supported  a League  policy  for  Canada  have  reverted  to  the 
imperialist  position,  either  because  they  believe  a strong  Common- 
wealth is  the  best  alternative  to  a League,  or  because  they  think  that 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  collective 
system  can  be  rebuilt  in  the  future.’’ 

The  Policy  of  Collective  Security. 

Dispite  the  present  weakness  of  the  League,  many  Canadians  are 
advocates  of  collective  security  in  a revived  League.  Collective 
security  implies  that  the  security  of  each  state  is  a matter  of  common 
concern,  and  is  to  be  achieved  not  by  individual,  but  by  collective 
action.  The  desire  for  world  peace  is  the  most  powerful  motive  for 
this  attitude.  Yet  aside  from  idealism,  it  is  often  urged  that  col- 
lective action  will  serve  the  material  interests  of  Canada  as  a trading 
nation.  If  nations  can  rely  on  collective  security,  they  can  discard 
the  unprofitable  attempt  at  self-sufficiency,  and  in  the  resulting  free 
exchange  of  products,  Canada  stands  to  gain.  Further,  the  burden 
of  military  defence  would  inevitably  be  lightened. 
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If  Canada  adopted  the  collective  security  policy,  she  would  be 
committed  to  applying  at  least  economic  sanctions  against  an  aggres- 
sor. This  would  be  serious  for  Canada  only  in  case  the  aggres- 
j sor  were  either  of  her  two  best  customers,  Britain  or  the  United  States 
i — which  is  most  unlikely.  As  certain  industries  and  districts,  however, 

I would  suffer  more  than  others  from  the  application  of  sanctions,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  compensation  for  them.  Canada  would 
have  to  face  the  possibility  of  economic  sanctions  leading  to  war,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  make  “everybody’s  wars  Canada’s  wars.” 
It  would  appear  to  mean  that  she  would  be  more  quickly  involved  in 
a major  war  of  League  members,  and  that  she  would  need  to  be 
better  prepared  for  prompt  action  with  an  expeditionary  force. 

Canada  would  be  responsible  for  promoting  peace  not  merely  by 
preserving  the  status  quo,  but  by  helping  to  bring  about  peaceful 
changes  which  would  remove  the  causes  of  war.  This  involves  the 
whole  question  of  population  pressure,  of  access  to  raw  materials,  and 
of  markets,  which  are  the  pressing  problems  of  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Germany. 

“The  possibility  of  Canada  giving  an  effective  lead  in  establishing 
a real  system  of  collective  security  is  indeed  remote,  even  if  any 
Canadian  government  were  prepared  to  make  the  attempt.  In  a world 
where  force  so  largely  still  obtains  in  international  affairs,  this  is  a 
task  which  waits  upon  the  major  powers.” 


3.  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  UNION 

This  topic  has  been  discussed  in  Unit  One.  We  insert  here  merely 
two  comments  on  Canada’s  relation  to  Pan-Americanism,  the  first 
from  “Canada  Today,”  the  second  from  “Canada  Looks  Abroad.” 

“Some  non-interventionists  would  be  isolationist  as  against 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  only;  they  would  welcome  a developement 
of  Pan-Americanism  for  the  better  co-operation  of  all  people  in  the 
two  Americas,  believing  that,  here— a regi^^J-^^J4dLu^s.vstem  is  both 
^^iea^l€-a«4-^^i-raHe.’’  ^TThe  principal  objections  to  Canada’s  joining 
the  Union  are  that  it  might  create  new  obligations  which- _at_sjame 
future  time  might  conflict  with  the  policy  that  she  wished  to  puruse  in 
relation  To  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  might  compel  her  to  take 
^ sides,  perhaps  against  the  United  States,  in. a dispute  from  which  she 
might  otherwise  be  able  to  remain  aloof.  Canada’s  decision  will  have 
to  depend  on  whether  the  interests  that  she  has  or  is  likely  to  have 
in  common  with  the  republics  are  such  as  to  justify  her  undertaking 
the  risks  that  participation  in  the  system  would  entail.” 

— MacKay  and  Rogers  : “Canada  Looks  Ahead.” 


TERMS  TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  REMEMBER 


no  commitments  in  advance 
Imperial  partnership 
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